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CATERPILL 


50 YEARS ON TRACK 


* 


“Sfalional Accounting Machines save us, 


in operating costs, 51% a year on our investment.” 


—CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois 


“World's largest maker of crawler tractors” 


“We believe the growth of our company and_ also to help our operators do more and = /n your business nal ma- 
our products better work with less effort, and to obtain = chines will pay for 
the money thev s 


the increased acceptance of Ives with 
over the past 50 years are due, in large meas- needed data on schedule. 
ure, to our constant search for more effi- “The versatility of these machines, which © savings as annual 
cient and economical ways of performing enables us to switch them from one job to by National man 
every operation. Thus we can continually another, and the simplicity of training op- how much you car 


produce better products to meet our custom-_ erators, are also important to us.” your operators 


ers’ expanding needs and applications. 
“We use National accounting machines in 
our accounting work, not only to save valu- ’ 
able time and reduce operating costs, but WhY Vice President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


continue 
Your near- 
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B.F.Goodrich 


Machine that puts coat, vest 
and pants on steel wire 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


_ looking at telephone wire 
in the making. This is steel for 
strength. It’s being coated with copper 
—better conductor. Next it will be 
covered with lead to protect the copper, 
and then by brass which grips the in- 
sulation. Every year 300,000 miles of it 
are made by running it through tanks 
like this. 

But each of these steps takes a differ- 
ent chemical to help plate the different 
metals—acids that would eat through 
steel or other tank walls, and stop pro- 
duction for costly repairs. 

So B. F. Goodrich recommended 


Koroseal, the flexible material that 
stands practically all acids. It was used 
to line all the tanks in the system. To- 
day, B. F. Goodrich linings are used 
in hundreds of places in industry, for 
“impossible” iobs that other materials 
can’t touch. 

Product development and improve- 
ment arealways going onat B.F.Goodrich. 
Every product B. F. Goodrich makes— 
V belts, conveyor belts, hose and many 
other things—is constantly being studied 
to see how it can be made to last longer 
and do a better job. 

How this cuts your costs: Biggest cost 


savings come almost always from top 
performance rather than lowest prices. 
If you use rubber products, remember 
B. F. Goodrich is one company that 
will never lower its quality standards 
This means you can be sure of top 
performance and real money savings 
when you buy from your B. F. Goodrich 
distributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Dept. M-366, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark—Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 





























Parade . . . the Sunday Magazine Section 
of 47 fine newspapers in 47 major markets . . . 


with more than 14 million readers every week. 


MAM A’s 
HELPER 


The Wisconsin robot who does 
odd jobs around the house 
electrically was a feature story 
in a recent issue of Parade, 


Result: More than five out of 
seven of Parade’s readers 
stopped to get the full story. 


Making people stop, read and 
remember is something Parade 
does so well that independent 
surveys show it is the best read 
magazine in America, bar none. 


To you, as an advertiser, this 
means twice as many readers 

for your dollar in Parade as in the 
big weekday magazines. 


No doubt about it: To give sales a 


shot in the arm, to make dealers happy 


. . . Parade has what it takes. 
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The Case of The Bellows Co. 
VERSUS 


The High Cost of Drilling Holes 





Testimony taken by tape recording in the plant of 


 ————— , Detroit, Michigan 
Operation: Drilling 14” holes in hex head aircraft bolts on a 
tool-room-built machine, using three Bellows-Locke Drill Units 


N02A 


Statement of Gag . General Superintendent 


OQ. What other advantages have you found? You get a 


. How was this operation performed before you built 


this special machine? 


A. We drilled on a single spindle by hand, with an 
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index fixture to locate the three stations. However, 
it was difficult to hold a true position and the hole 
did not come through parallel from one end to 
another. 


Why wouldn’t it come through parallel? 


. On account of feed and speed. The feed had to be 


controlled by hand. 

The old way, besides hand feeding, you would have 
to hand index the part? 

Right. We had to index every time we drilled a hole. 
Can you give me a comparison of production rates on 
the old method and on this machine? 


. We increased almost 50%. 


What is the highest rate of production you get on this 
machine? 


. Somewhere around 240 pieces per hour. 
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. On the old method, did you need to use 


good deal less spoilage on finished parts, don’t you? 


. Yes, considerably. We hardly get any spoilage at 


all now. 
a skilled 


operator? 


. Well, he had to know something about it in order to 


handle the drill carefully. When we’re using a No. 60 
drill, it does require a person that knows how to 
handle it. 


. . . . ’ 
. On this machine, you just use a girl operator, dont 


you? 


. That’s all—the machine takes anybody as long as 


they can put a part in and press the button and 
take the part out. 


. How long has this machine been in operation in your 


shop? 


. I can’t tell exactly—about six months or more. 


. Has it been working every day? 
. 9 hours a day, 5 days, sometimes 6 days, a week. 
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| Do you have other Bellows equipment in your plant 


here? 
We have two infeeds on centerless grinders; we have 
"all our milling machines operated by Bellows Air 
Motors; vises operated by Air motors; also on Dear- 
born fixtures which we index; as well as Air Motors 
on collets—it’s all Bellows operated. 
. Do you find this equipment adaptable for use on other 
machine tools? 
_ Yes, we find it can be used on any machine. 
How long have you been using Bellows equipment here? 
Ever since I remember—around 1945 or ’46, during 
the last war. 
. Do you have any of those old Bellows Air Motors 
around here now? 
Yes, we have quite a few—a number of them were 
destroyed in 1948 when we had a fire, but after the 
fire we were able to overhaul them and put them 
back on the machines. 
You mean you put them in operation after they were 
damaged in the fire? 
. That’s right. 
. Are they still working? 
. Some of them are still working. 
. They must be about 10 years old now? 


. Yes, they must be. 


Statement of SMM, Machine Operator 


0.@MEB , how long have you worked here? 
A. Eight months. 
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. Did you do this operation on the old machine where 
you had to do it by hand? 


. Yes, sir. 

Could you tell me a little bit about that? 

Well, it was not as easy to work as this new machine. 
Why was it hard to work on the old machine? 


Well, you had to turn it every time you drilled and 
on the automatic, it turns by itself. 


And each time you turned it, did you have to pull the 
drill down? 


. Yes, we had to pull the drill down each time we 
drilled a hole. 


. Did your shoulders get tired? 
‘ oye. It made your arms and shoulders awfully 
tired. 


. Did you have to take any rest periods on the old 
machine? 


. Yes, because my arms would get so tired I couldn’t 
keep on working. 


. How often would you have to rest? 
. About twice during the morning. 


When you'd go out to lunch after working on this old 
machine—did your arms get stiff or anything like that? 


. Yes, at night—especially when I’d quit work, they’d 
get awful stiff. 
. What did you do for it? 


. Rub them and bathe them and that’s about all, I 
guess. Then do it again the next day. 


. I imagine you like this new operation pretty well? 


. Oh, yes, I like this fine. 
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The electrically driven spindle is fed by air 
power up to the work at which point hydraulic 
feed control takes over. Built-in speed controls 
permit regulation of rapid traverse. Drill depth 
adjustable up to 3’. Drilling capacity up to 
3%” in mild steel. All controls are built-in. 
Valving is electrically actuated. Depth accu- 
racy .005” (with optional electric depth control 
001’). Optional deep hole drilling controls. 
Available in three types: pulley driven, in-line 
direct motor drive, or parallel mount motor 
drive. Also available with reversing motor for 
direct tapping operations. 


This Is the Drill Unit That Increased 
Hole Drilling Production Almost 50% 

















The Bellows co. 


AKRON, OHIO 





WRITE FOR 
THIS BOOKLET 


Describes the Bellows-Locke Cl 
Drill Unit in detail—shows 


how and where it can be 





stocke 


DRILLING - 
gna TAPPING un on request. Address: The 


Bellows Co., Dept. BW255, Company: 


\ ee Akron 9, Ohio. 





as 1 
= 102A | Address: 
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used to best advantage. Free Name: 


MAIL COUPON FOR BULLETIN 


Please send me free Bulletin on Bellows-Locke Drill- 
ing and Tapping Units: 








BW255 

























1. Abraham Lincoln Houses 


2. 100 Park Avenue 
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Six Good Reasons Why Pittsburgh Stee 


Were 


3. Franklin Simon Store 





Used In These Receni Buil 


First, Steeltex, the combination welded 
steel mesh with its own built-in pliable 
form attached, requires no additional 
forms or reinforcement for giving shape 
and strength to concrete floors and 
roofs (see note below right 

Second, Steeltex can be installed 
much faster than other types of forms 
and reinforcement for concrete floors. 

Third, Steeltex saves concrete. 

Fourth, Steeltex minimizes leakage, 





4. Immaculate Conception Convent 
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5. Nassau Terminal Building 





6. Wantagh High School 


| Steeltex® And Welded Wire Fabric 
Buildings In New York City 


saves clean-up expense. 

Fifth, Steeltex assures a strong floor. 

Sixth, Steeltex costs less than other 
reinforcing materials and systems. 

On these two pages are pictured 
$34.2-million worth of recent buildings 
in New York City and suburbs in which 
Steeltex or Pittsburgh welded wire 
fabric or both were used to reinforce 
concrete slabs. 








For details... read story at right. 







in a few minutes, 














Send for your copy of “Pittsburgh Steeltex— Backbone Of Concrete, Plaster, Mortar.’ 


® 
NOTE: One man 
canroll outa 125’ 
roll of Steeltex 


a product of 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 


a subsidiary of 
a 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Grant Building ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Columbus @ Dallas ¢ Dayton @ Detroit ¢ Houston 


Los Angeles ¢ New York @ Philadelphia @ Pittsburgh @ San Francisco @ Tulsa ¢ Warren, Ohio. PLANTS: 
Monessen, Pa. @ Allenport, Pa. ¢ Akron @ Los Angeles @ Unionville, Conn. ¢ Warren, Ohio # Worcester, Mass. 


1. Abraham Lincoln Houses, New York City. 
Architect: Skidmore, Owings and Merrill— 
Tandy and Forbes; Structural Consultant: 
William Hoffberg; Contractor: H. R. H. Con- 
struction Corp. This is one of 75 housing 
projects built by the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, whose reputation for sound 
and economical construction has attracted 
nationwide attention. It was built at a cost 
of $14.2 million and consists of 14 buildings 
housing 1,286 families (total population over 
5,000—larger than many towns). In all build- 
ings Steeltex or Pittsburgh welded wire fabric 
was used for floor reinforcing. 





2. 100 Park Avenue, New York City. Archi- 
tect: Kahn & Jacobs, New York, N. Y.; Con- 
sulting Engineer: Jaros, Baum, and Bolles, 
New York, N. Y.; Contractor: George A. 
Fuller Company, New York, N. Y. Built at 
a cost of $15 million, the building incorporates 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Company’s welded 
wire fabric reinforcing throughout the floors. 


3. Franklin Simon Store, Garden City, Long 
Island. Architect: Herbert Beidler, Chicago, 
Ill.; Contractor: Andrew Weston, Inc., Wood- 
mere, Long Island, N. Y. This is a typical 
example of the Franklin Simon chain of shop- 
ping stores incorporating Steeltex floor lath 
in floors and roof. Steeltex is used widely for 
construction of suburban stores of this type. 


4. Convent of the Immaculate Conception, 
Jamaica Estates, Long Island. Architect: 
Charles M. Spindler, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Con- 
tractor: Caristo Construction Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This $600,000 convent has just been 
completed. Its construction incorporates 
Steeltex floor.lath over stee] joists in floors 
and roof. 


5. Nassau Terminal Building, Hempstead, 
New York. Architect: Harold Carlson, Garden 
City, N. Y.; Contractor: Marvin Construc- 
tion Corp., New York City; Contractor Super- 
vision: Fred T. Ley & Co., New York City. 
This bus terminal, containing 33 stores, over 
sixty thousand square feet of office space, 
twenty-four bowling alleys, and accommodat- 
ing twenty-three buses at one time, was built 
at a cost of $1,500,000. Steeltex floor lath 
was used over steel joists in the floors and roof. 


6. Wantagh High School, Wantagh, Long 
Island. Architect: Frederic P. Wiedersum, 
Valley Stream, N. Y.; Contractor: Jonwal 
Construction Company, Inc., Mineola, N. Y. 
This Long Island high school, built at a cost 
of $2.5 million, was completed last fall. Steel- 
tex floor lath was used over steel joists in 
the floors and roof. 
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Huge Hortonspheroids get 
¥e" sprayed-on coating at SUNOCO 


At the Sun Oil Company’s Marcus Hook, Pa. refinery, 
the Earl Paint Corporation sprayed a 3%” coating on 
seven 40,000 barrel Hortonspheroids. 


Six Graco mogul-type Powerflo pumps on the job 
delivered 49,500 gallons (900 drums) of Erkote 3X 
Insulating Mastic, direct from original drums to mul- 
tiple spray guns. Spray operators worked up to 150 
feet away from the drums. 





These rugged air-powered pumps have double-action 


Graco Pewerflo delivery, for steady volume and tremendous power. You 
pumps come ina m “ js 

broad range of can use Powerflo pumps in 5-gallon pails or full-size 
basic designs, drums, for spray or extrusion applications. Combina- 


sizes and power 


suing tions of pumps, hoses, guns and special attachments are 


engineers furnish available to fit your requirements. 
test reports show- 


ing pumpability If your company uses paints, adhesives, mastics, or 
of your material similar compounds —Graco’s “direct-from-drum” pumps 
plus suggested . 

eusigannt, te can mean dollar savings for you. Let us tell you about 
obligation for them ...send today for your copy of the new Powerflo 


this service. 


catalog, 54 pages of pictures and application data. 


@ Your nearby Graco Distributor can give you helpful personalized service. Graco 
. ' products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all principal U.S. and 
MS Canadian trading areas and in 63 foreign countries. 
i‘ i th 
anpowywd “DIRECT-FROM-DRUM” PUMPS 


GRAY COMPANY, INC. 26 GRACO SQUARE, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


FACTORY BRANCHES: NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « DETROIT « CHICAGO « ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 








Engineers and Manufacturers of ait-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 


GRACO... . 
| material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 





READERS REPORT 
A, B, C, D 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on vitamins [fin 
Personal Business—BW—Jan.8’55. 
pli5] ... is especially well done. 


It reflects a lot of careful study, 

Though it is directed at the busi- 
ness man, we believe it would be 
of interest to doctors. We would 
like permission to make reprints of 
the page to send to the professional 
men to whom we mail regularly, 


G. R. CAMPBELL 
THE ESSCOLLOID CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Ups and Downs of Coal 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, Living with Un- 
employment in a Coal Town, 
[BW—Jan.8’55,p44| . . . on Lu- 
zerne County, Pa. . is interest- 
ing, but the statement that “coal 
ran into trouble . . . largely in the 


form of competition from oil and 
gas” is only a partial answer. The 
real reason is mine union leader- 
ship. os 

I was brought up in mining 
territory and for many years was 
partial to coal, but got my cure 
during the ’40s when | installed a 
stoker: installation of oil would 
have been no more costly but I pre- 
ferred coal. The coal prices went 
up and, finally, due to strikes I 
was unable to get coal which could 
be successfully used in a stoker. 
I now use oil and will probably 
never again return to coal. 

Admittedly the industry itself 
could have been more progressive, 
but if union leadership would de- 
vote a fraction of its time, resources 
and energy to improving methods 
of use and would develop responsi- 
bility, the industry could still be 
saved. 

It should be an object lesson to 
other union leaders not to bleed 
any industry white; the public is 
long suffering ‘and patient but 
there comes a time when patience Is 
exhausted, and the coal mining 
industry has proved that. 

LAWRENCE R. ZERFING 


PENLLYN, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

Contrary to an estimate @ 
BUSINESS WEEK [Jan.8’55,p46] that 
hard coal production was between 
20-million and 22-million tons @ 
1954, industry figures released 


BUSINESS WEEK @ Feb. 5, 1955 
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Now, get 10-page folder showing detailed diagrams of space savings. Ask for KOMPAKT LBV692. 





Concerning Space 


New Remington Rand Kompakt Files 
can save up to 50% of your costly fil- 
ing floor space ($3.-$6. per sq. foot!) 
... give you an extra drawer in every file 
without adding to its overall height. 

The desk-height Kompakt file has 3 
letter or legal-size drawers instead of 2 
...counter-height Kompakt has 4 instead 
of 3 drawers . . . 5-drawer Kompakt is no 
higher than the regular 4-drawer file . . . 
6-drawer Kompakt is comparable to a 
5-drawer file! 

And Kompakt — the file with the extra 
drawer — has smoother operation... 
modern streamlined appearance... 
greater strength, rigidity and durability! 

Write Remington Rand Inc., Room 
1203, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 











A Handful 


OF PRECISE CO-OPERATION 


ou have a new product on your design boards. Will 
7. “go it alone’? . . . or will you do as so many 
cost-conscious manufacturers are doing—turn it over 
to Atlas for development and production prototypes? 


Atlas design, production and methods engineers, 
toolmakers, and skilled mechanics work right with you 
on a job basis. As many men, machines, and hours of 
work as you require and no more. Every modern cost- 
cutting tool and technique at your service. Quality 
control and functional testing, too. 


Is your product a complete electro-mechanical as- 
sembly? . . . a special part for electronic equipment? 
Atlas will engineer precision gear assemblies and com- 
ponents made to your exact specifications. Write today 
for booklet ‘“‘Precision-eering Electro Mechanical 
Equipment.” ATLAS Precision Products Co. (Division 
of Prudential Industries), Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


“Fione Drawing Board... to Production Liver” 


ENGINEERING « PRODUCTION ° ASSEMBLY 








Dec. 30 show commercial produc- 
tion of anthracite actually ex. 
ceeded 26,500,000 tons for the 


year. 
The industry has always been 
conservative in estimates, and en- 


courages a realistic appraisal of jts 
business at all times. However, an 
under-estimate of approximately 
one-fifth of its annual tonnage 
(more than $100-million at the re- 
tail level) creates an unduly alarm- 
ing and distorted picture of the 
current status of the industry. . . . 

As a matter of record. consumer 
sales of hard coal closely approxi- 
mated the 1953 figures. Since 
dealers’ inventories dropped more 
than 1,500,000 tons during the 
year, total consumer sales are esti- 
mated at 28-million tons. And in 
17 cities anthracite sales exceeded 
those of the previous year. 

Interesting to note, also, is the 
fact that sales of automatic anthra- 
cite equipment were ahead of 1953, 
with sales figures showing an in- 
crease during the last quarter of 
the year of 40% over the same 
period of 1953. This is during a 
period when some _ competitive 
heater sales were behind the pre- 
vious year figures. 

While most industry leaders 
feel further adjustments are indi- 
cated, it is still heartening to note 
that the industry performance for 
the year was well ahead of out- 
siders’ estimates; that the new auto- 
matic coal equipment is winning 
increased acceptance on the part of 
both domestic and commercial coal 
users; and that a number of things 
are currently “looking up” for an 
industry which has for several 
years shown statistics consistently 
on the downgrade. 

ARTHUR A. SCHMIDT 


DIRECTOR 

ANTHRACITE INFORMATION 
BUREAU 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ The figure for 1954 hard coal 
production is 26,579,000 tons, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Mines—down 
12.4% from previous year. 


Air Force & Air Freight 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK iS [tO 
gratulated on its continued cover- 
age of aviation matters, as witness 
the article, The Air Cargo Brawl 
[BW—Dec. | 1°54,p56). 

It is particularly gratifying 1 
see the McGraw-Hill organization 
complementing the activities of 
AVIATION WEEK, whose long record 
of courageous and accurate Te 


be con- 
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or B Until the early nineteen-twenties, airplane 
s engines were often started in cold weather 
, 


ss by using ether in a priming cup which was 

nce FB built into the intake manifold. Engines sput- 

ore tered until they became hot enough to 

the vaporize regular gasoline. 

Sti- 
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Then Phillips Petroleum Company scien- 
tists blended liquids from natural gas 
into aviation fuel. This resulted in easier 
































ded starting, faster engine warm-up, and 
smoother engine operation. 
the 
ira- 
= ILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY is one 
of of the nation’s largest suppliers of 
sae aviation fuel for commercial and mili- 
ra ee 
fe tary use. This is the natural consequence 
re | of the company’s pioneering role in fuel 
= research. 
di- 
ote In 1942, Phillips put into opera- The company’s development of new 
tion the very first plant for the and better aviation fuels has gone hand 
ul- é i il- ° ° ° 
to. : production of HF Alkylate. Phil in hand with advancements in automo- 
~ lips pioneered the manufacture of : : : 
ng = this high-power fuel component. bile gasoline, as evidenced by the recent 
. + introduction of Phillips 66 FLiTe-FUEL 
198 for automotive use. 
an # 
. 7 Phillips breadth of diversification, in- 
t ° . 
’ cluding fuels, lubricants and petrochem- 
pr icals, is the result of constant research 
a into new and better ways of using crude 
Today, Phillips produces tremendous ; 
quantities of high-octane aviation gas- oil and natural gas. 
oline for commercial and military use. 
Phillips also supplies the most mod- 
ern fuels for the latest designs in 
al turbo-props and jets. 
c- 
va F. Se uminemencen esa 
a >... 
it ‘i 
n- 
T- 
SS 
wl E ) 
to 
7 PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
. an Bartlesville, Oklahoma ' 
4 We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 
5 











tubeless tires... 
first implemented 


with rayon 


Tubeless tires—recent brilliant technological 
achievement—have set a record for prompt accept- 
ance. Today, tubeless tires are standard equipment 
on most 1955 models —an estimated 5 million cars 
will be delivered with tubeless tires made with 
rayon cord. Tubeless tires safeguard the vast 
motoring public from the dangers of blowouts... 
measurably increase over-the-road safety. 


In the creation of tubeless tires, production engi- 
neers turned first to rayon—because rayon can be 
mass produced to exact specifications —is procur- 
able in uniform quality at low cost. 


The skills of Enka Rayon technology are being put 
to use in many varied fields. Write us for informa- 
tion on how high tenacity Enka Rayon may work 
for you. 





AMERICAN enka CORPORATION 


206 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 











porting is well known throughout 
the industry, with the Business 
WEEK treatment which is aimed at 
a broader segment of world indys. 
try and commerce. 

By steadfast reporting of the 
significant developments relative 
to alr transportation, you are rep. 
dering a true public service, jp 
light of [which you may be 
interested in one of the highlights 
of the Air Logistics Conference jp 
Washington, Dec 16, sponsored 
by the Air Force Assn. 

Namely. the development of the 
Air Force will increase its use of 
commercial air freight facilities jp 
1955 as a means of reducing mili- 
tary pipelines and inventories. The 
action will afford to the gover. 
ment and the taxpayers the same 
economic benefits already realized 
by the many industrial companies 
which currently use air shipping as 
an integral part of their procure- 
ment and distribution system. 

At the same time it will provide 
a practical step forward toward 
the achievement of an adequate air 
logistics system in the interest of 
national defense 

It is to be hoped that the all- 
cargo Carriers deemed so necessary 
to the national defense will be per- 
mitted to expand their long-range, C 
heavy-cargo usefulness in an at- 
mosphere of governmental attitude 
which demonstrates the spirit of 
encouragement and development 
characteristic of the free enter- 
prise system. 

RAYMOND A. NORDEN 































PRESIDENT 
SEABOARD & WESTERN AIR- * 
LINES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Wayward Sevens 


Dear Sir: 

In . . . Economically the Negro 
Gains But He’s Still the Low Man, 
[BW—Dec.18°54,p76] you stated: 
“The Connecticut State Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights . . . inter 
viewed 53 companies in the stale « 








. .. and found that out of 71 com- | 
panies in the Bridgeport area. . . Py 
I am afraid that . out of 53 
companies in the state you cannot 
get 71 companies in the Bridge- 
port area alone. 
S. H. MARX 
INDUSTRIAL SMELTING CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
¢ The figure should have been 17. 
Our error. 
> 
Dear Sir: a 
In your Jan. 15 issue, page 156 thoes 
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R CONDITIONING PROBLEMS IN ANY STORE, OFFICE, OR FACTORY 


z 


be : a 





IBM's Brooklyn service bureau handles business machine work for customers. It also serves as a demonstration center. 


G-E AIR CONDITIONING ASSURES 
COOL CALCULATORS, COOL CUSTOMERS 


G-E climate survey helps architect “build in” attractive 
installation for business machine center 


ITTAKES BOTH FOR EFFICIENT, 
LOW-COST AIR CONDITIONING 


1 





Thorough survey by G-E trained ex- 
perts. Here Architect Fred Safran goes over 
IBM installation plans with Mr. William 
Eden (standing) and Mr. Leonard Kaufman, 
of Billen Engineering Co., New York City. 





The best in packaged air condition- 
ers. G-E designed and built—Easily directed 
air-flow for no-waste, no-draft circulation « 
Muggy Weather Control * Attractive, dec- 
orator-styled cabinets « New single-unit re- 

getating system warranted for five years. 





Recently, the International Business Ma- 
chine Company moved its Brooklyn service 
bureau into the first three floors of a twenty- 
five-year-old building. To meet this new 
tenant’s specific air conditioning require- 
ments, Billen Engineering Company, G-E 
Air Conditioning Contractor in New York 
City, made a thorough climate survey of the 
area for Sylvan Lawrence Co., owners. 

Taking into account the building con- 
struction, number of business machines, 
varying occupancy loads, lighting and ven- 
tilating needs, these G-E trained experts 
worked out installation details with the 
architect in order to meet the over-all 
requirements. 

They recommended that a 15-ton Gen- 
eral Electric Packaged Air Conditioner be 


installed on the first floor, and a 10-ton unit 
on each of the two floors above. Cooled and 
dehumidified air is distributed through 
ducts concealed in the hung ceiling, and 
carefully located ceiling diffusers give IBM 
precise local zone control throughout. The 
units take up a minimum of floor space, 
and are completely enclosed, enabling the 
owner to provide his tenant with an effec- 
tive yet inconspicuous installation. 
DON’T WAIT ANOTHER DAY! Summer 
heat and humidity are only a few weeks 
away—be ready for them with new G-E 
conditioners. Today, call the G-E dealer 
listed in your classified ‘phone book, or 
write General Electric Company, Commer- 
cial & Industrial Air Conditioning Depart- 
ment, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





1377-1955 


DROW AHOIST 


A LEADER FOR 73 YEARS 


In the manufacture of 
HEAVY DUTY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


1877 








This compact machine, though a pygmy 
by today’s standards, was a sensation 

4 when Industrial Brownhoist put it on the 
market in 1877. It was a big step for- 
ward, and gave Brownhoist a leadership 
in its field that has never been relin- 
quished. 

















By 1927 Brownhoist, as the 
leader, was expected to come 
up regularly with something 
better. This 1927 crane was 
one of a long series that pio- 
neered improvements that set 
new standards of heavy ma- 
terials handling. 





1955 










Now, after al- 
most 80 years of 
leadership, Industrial 
Brownhoist is building 
still better, still more rugged, 
still more efficient cranes. The 
model pictured is the 50 ton Diesel 
Electric. It performs double duty 
as switch engine or crane. It oper- 
ates equally well with magnet, 
hook or bucket. 











Industrial Brownhoist cranes are available in capacities from 25 to 250 tons. 
Write today for full information. 


BROWNHOIST gives a lift to American Industry 
INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


> ELYRIA FOUNDRY DIVISION 
ELYRIA, OHIO Penm-lwas 
Subsidiary of eres 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 


Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Montreal, P.Q. 
AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingh Houst 











[Personal Business], you describe 
the new big-game rifle introduced 
recently by the Remington Arms 
Co. . . . You called it the Mode] 
470. Actually this is the Model 
ae 
L. R. CRITTENDoN 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 

CO., INC. 
MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT 

LABORATORY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


¢ 740 is correct. Not our error, 


Un-Easy Money? 


Dear Sir: 

Re your article, Foreign Money: 
Will Europe Lure It Back? [Bw— 
Dec.11°54,p98] . . . it seems to 
me you overlooked one vital 
item. Much of the foreign money 
came here because the United 


States was the . . . only place (ex- 
cept Switzerland). It fled here to 
escape instability, risk of seizure, 
inflation and . . . regulation. 


We can begin to fear the Euro- 
pean “lure” when money can move 
into and out of those countries 
without being subject to currency 
regulation. As long as the United 
States is one of the few places 
where money can move in or out 
unregulated, it isn’t likely to leave. 

There are many phases of this 
question on which reliable statis- 
tics are not available. An investi- 
gation of the extent to which “refu- 
gee money” has been invested in 
Manhattan real estate alone might 


. yield interesting editorial material. 


H. F. MARSHALL 


MANAGER-=—EXPORT SALES 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


A Better Yardstick 


Dear Sir: 

Wish to congratulate you on 
your excellent treatise on direct 
costing, A Better Yardstick for 
Costs? [BW—Jan.15°55,p102]. 

Frankly, this had more meat than 
a lot of articles appearing in the 
technical publications. 

W. A. KNOCHEL 

ACCOUNTANT 





CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Letters should 1ddressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330) West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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DOES YOUR 
LUBRICATION INVENTORY 








Pure Oil research has developed a special line of multi- 
purpose lubricants for industry. Why multi-purpose lubri- 
cants? It’s this simple: the fewer the lubricants, the lower 
your inventory ... the less chance for error in application 
(and resulting ‘“‘down time’)... and the fewer the man- 
hours needed for ordering, stocking and application. 
Experience proves that, in the average plant, a maxi- 
mum of six Pure Multi-Purpose lubricants is all you need. FREE BOOKLET — 
Let Pure Oil’s industrial engineers show you how tostream- 3°" Behe Oil 
line your lubrication program. Reverse the charges to Company, 35 E. Wacker 
your nearest Pure Oil office. Call now. Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


(Offer limited to Pure Oil’s 24- 
state marketing area.) 


Be sure with Pure PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS 


Sales offices located in more than 500 cities in Pure’s marketing area 





Dial your comfort Summer and Winter 
with an American-Standard Remotaire System 


for all types of buildings — new or modernized! 


@ American-Standard Remotaire 
Systems have individual room con- 
trols for your personal comfort. 
Remotaire units heat or cool the air, 
blend it with fresh air from the out- 
side, and circulate it throughout the 
room. They are ideal for hospitals, 
hotels, motels and office buildings. 
Remotaire Systems are easy to in- 
stall and take up little space. You 
use a central American-Standard 
chiller and boiler in the basement or 
utility area. Water is circulated 
through a simple piping circuit to 
each room unit. The same pipe car- 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS © KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS 


ries chilled water in the summer and 
hot water in the winter. 

The Remotaire is fine for use in 
modernization and new construction 
alike. These compact room units can 
be installed free-standing or recessed 
in the wall to save floor space. Their 
handsome steel cabinets can be 
painted to match any room interior. 

For information about the com- 
plete American-Standard Remotaire 
System—chiller boiler and room units 
—return this coupon. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


coo 





American-Standard 
Dept. BW-25, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me literature on 
Remotaire Systems 
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+ SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Signs of business improvement, just as you would expect, are becoming 
more numerous and more general. 


You no longer have to point just at steel and at autos. 


Nor do you have to fall back on big, slightly abstract figures like con- 
sumer spending (although this still seems quite satisfactory). 


Employment is doing pretty well—at least, if you look at it in the light 
of some of the more doleful predictions. 

Workers drawing unemployment compensation under the state pro- 
grams are slightly fewer than 2-million. While that is by no means a low 
figure, it at least is below a year ago—and the last couple of weeks are the 
first to better year-ago levels in nearly a year and a half. 


New claims for benefits, too, continue to decline. 


This week you heard AFL leaders predict a jobless total of 342-million 
to 4-million between now and March. That may sound high, but 3%-million 
would not be unusual after allowance for normal seasonal movements. 


Unemployment always jumps after Christmas. Anything less than a rise 
to 314-million from December’s 2.8-million would be exceptional. 


People drawing unemployment compensation are by no means an exact 
guide in estimating total unemployment. But their numbers should at least 
be a clue to the trend. 


Thus, with their total slightly below a year ago, you’d hardly expect 
total unemployment to go higher than it did last year. 


The 1954 high was put at 3,724,000 in March by the Census Bureau. 


One weak spot in the employment picture is railroading. Out-of-work 
railroaders (who draw their compensation through the Railway Retirement 
Board rather than the state programs) now number about 140,000 against 
100,000 a year ago. 


Improved rail freight shipments have yet to be felt in jobs. 
That long-talked-of turn in textiles seems to be taking shape. 


A slight but measurable price stiffening has been noticeable for some 
time in cotton goods. And rayon fiber was marked up this week. 


In addition, some employment gains are noted in textiles and apparel. 
—eo— 
New records again are being set by the oil industry (page 131). 


Petroleum production the last couple of weeks, just under 6.7-million 
bbl. a day, is a new U.S. peak. (It just noses out the previous high of 
6,669,000 bbl. at the end of November, 1953.) 


A winter that is turning out to be normally cold, after a series of mild 
ones, seems to be a major factor in the oil output records. 


Don’t be surprised if this year’s demand for petroleum products runs 
beyond the estimated 3% to 4% gain over 1954. Growth in use last year was 
less than expected; there’s some catching up to do. 


On top of that, the high rate of auto production holds promise of a lot 
of customers when the peak driving season comes in the spring. 
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Little change is noticeable in prices of petroleum products so far. Sub- 
stantially higher demand than last year for burning oils, particularly in the 
East, seems only to be meeting suppliers’ expectations; to date, they’ve been 
happy to draw down stocks without increasing prices. 

The same weather that boosts fuel demand is holding back gasoline use 
in the Northeast; sporadic “gas” wars still are reported. 


Improvement in industries bucking long-range downtrends always is 
welcome. Two such are railroads and coal. 

Coal output and the railroads’ loadings of revenue freight (and a lot of 
the freight is coal) both have held ahead of unsatisfactory year-ago levels for 
the last several weeks. 

Neither is the “business barometer” it once was. Yet both serve industry 
very broadly, so their gains are at least symptomatic. 


Even the farmer heard his situation described this week as a little less 
gloomy—although not actually improved. A Dept. of Agriculture expert told 
Congress farm income shouldn’t sag much this year; prices the farmer pays 
will change little, and the parity ratio will hold. 


Steel production already has reached a higher level than many observers 
expected to see anytime in this year’s first quarter. 

Operations this week are scheduled above 85% of rated capacity. Esti- 
mated output of 2,061,000 tons would be the highest in 14 months. 

And U.S. Steel Corp. put back in operation a blast furnace at McKees- 
port, Pa., idled only two weeks earlier by “unbalanced stocks.” 


Auto output is so good you’ll soon be hearing more about mounting 
stocks of new cars in dealers’ hands. 

The inventory must already be over 500,000—probably nearer to 
550,000. Pretty close to 100,000 cars a month, on the average, have been 
added in the November-January period. (Official figures don’t show this be- 
cause of padded registrations, particularly in December.) 

Dealers’ reactions (page 54) to these mounting stocks from now on will 
depend on how likely they think the auto workers are to strike this summer. 


One line where sales prospects have dimmed—after a breathtaking late- 
year boom made 1954 the second best year on record—is TV. Once again, 
color is viewed as the sales depressant. 


The size of dealer inventory is beginning to worry manufacturers. 


Individual debt will take another big jump in 1955. 


A net rise of more than $9-billion in mortgage debt ($16-billion in new 
mortgages less $7-billion of repayments) is anticipated. And a jump of $2- 
billion or more in consumer credit wouldn’t be unreasonable. 


This would bring yearend mortgage debt to about $84-billion and con- 


sumer credit above the $32-billion mark (both new records). 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 5, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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CBS-Columbia’s new television set with Sweep Tuning. 











Paul McCobb designed cabinets in perky decorator colors 


finished with Sullvyne-Clad® Metal Laminate* . . . can’t 
scratch or stain . . . never needs polishing. 


*Patents pending. 


| SUPPLIES THE FINISHING TOUCH 


Sullvyne-Clad® Metal Laminate is the sensational new process which puts a 
beautiful, durable finish on products before they’re made. Here is a pre-fin- 


“<: ished sheet—a virtually indestructible bond of vinyl plastic on metal—you 


can bend, stamp or deep-draw. Sullvyne-Clad in its variety of rich, decora- 
tive designs and colors provides a protective coating ten times thicker than 
any conventional finish, facilitates production and slashes service costs. 


ALL THESE ARE OLcl@ivan 





Sullvyne® Plastics for Accessories 


This versatile material in its striking pat- 
terns and colors has opened new horizons 
for manufacturers of handbags and acces- 
sories. Supplying style and glamour at 
relatively low cost, Sullvyne puts the 
p * finishing touch on modern ensembles. 












O’Sullivan Heels and Soles 


Manufacturers of America’s finest foot- 
wear give their products the finishing 
touch with ‘America’s No. | Heel . . . and 
Sole.” O'Sullivan at the bottom of a good 
shoe provides extra comfort, extra wearing 
quality, extra beauty. 


If any of these products can serve your business, write: SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP., WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 


TOO! 









3 





Your Shoe Repairman 


There is an expert shoe repairman in your 
own saiihedieed who is the best friend 
your shoe ever had. Using O’Sullivan 
products, he gives your feet new comfort 
and your shoes new life . . . puts the finish- 
ing touch to good grooming. 








You can spot productive hands 
by the company they keep! . 

















Behr-cat Drafting Tape will not dis- 
color drawing paper when removed. 


Behr-cat Strapping Tape offers im- 
proved packaging methods. 


BEHR-MANNING \ 





speeding many production | 
and maintenance jobs 7 
vith Behr-cat 


Plastic Electrical faye 


oO 


Here’s a big helping hand for 

electrical and other jobs 

ihroughout the plant. Thin and "F 
C 
C 
D 


strong, Behr-cat Plastic Electrical 
Tapes stick fast and hold tight 
It’s an outstanding all around Br 
tape that resists acids, alkalies 
corrosion, abrasion and weather. ' Pr 
Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. Sp 


in Canada: Behr-Manning (Canada) Ltd., Brantford. Scr 
For Export: Norton Behr-Manning Overseas inc., New Rochelle, N.Y S.A ; Co 





Behr-cat Flatback Tape is ideal for 
straight-line masking, etc. 


SEHR MANNING 


ye of NORTON Company Inst 
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§ Latest 
Week 


Business Week Index (above)... . . “1408 






















2,061 
191,513 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .. . . $48,343 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)...............-.++0eeee5 10,003 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).......... 6,677 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............... 1,417 
Papetbenss paaGactiem (lems)... 2.2... cece cece crs seccccesssesesssesees 257,931 
TRAM oS 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 65 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)..............++.++++ 41 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +10% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)...................0-2e00e5 255 
si Pit se Paes POO SESS Gg ae eae Bis eas RE Eas 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............... 417.0 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 92.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............0c ce eeeees 90.9 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)..................0005 Oe ee 19.2¢ 
Finished-steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).................000000e 144.7 
ey OS GO OOD... cnc rnc nckesncdéveaeceuscbuees $35.50 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)..................66% 31.550¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas Is 5.0: 5,.0,.8:5 waste a8 $2.49 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 34.33¢ 
ed i Scale. aw, cob se ee Ad SN carecuueneeekiwns $2.10 
9 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s).................cccceeeeeeees 289.3 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)........ ‘guile alps 3.46% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 13% 
Demand deposits adjusted, seposting mensber banks. ...............0ccce0- 58,716 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................... 85,729 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,063 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............ 36,441 
Total federal reserve credit III 56,604.46 nin. 4. 40 rearaia uo euakanie Mite a 24,728 











Susanne credit outstanding (in millions). . . 
nstallment credit outstanding (in millions)........ Se ee December... ccccese 
+ Raliminary, week ended Jan. 29, 1955. ++ Estimate. 
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Preceding 
Week 


+140.5 


+2,051 
+190,155 
$53,971 
9,981 
6,695 
1,447 
252,346 


65 

43 
+16% 
265 


415.3 
91.5 
90.5 

19.2¢ 

144.7 

$35.50 
30.000¢ 
$2.42 
34.27¢ 
$2.02 


282.0 
3.46% 
14-13% 


58,368 
85,449 
22,163 
36,602 
25,082 


Latest 
Month 


$30,125 
$22,467 


Month 
Ago 


136.0 


1,960 
148,436 
$51,139 

9,425 

6,343 

1,699 
140,640 


65 
41 
417% 
152 


415.5 
90.3 
90.5 

19.0¢ 

144.6 

$34.17 
30.000¢ 
$2.47 
34.16¢ 
$2.02 


286.5 
3.45% 
13-13% 


58,445 
86,534 
22,486 
36,902 
26,371 


Preceding 
Month 


$29,209 
$22,014 


1947-49 =100 


Year 
Ago 


124.6 


1,774 
143,654 
$30,614 

8,855 

6,257 

1,402 
240,413 


63 
40 
none 
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418.0 
81.6 
96.6 

19.8¢ 

141.3 

$27.33 
29.975¢ 
$2.38 
33.82¢ 
$2.12 


206.5 
3.65% 
2% 


56,115 
79,545 
22,502 
33,287 
25,495 


Yeor 

Ago 
$29,537 
$22,187 









150 





1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


82 
53 
+30% 
22 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 

17.5¢ 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 


3-1% 


t+45,820 
++71,916 
+#9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


$6,704 
$3,174 
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Oregon Grange Wholesale reports: 
Farm Equipment Sales of $1180 
from $46° in Long Distance calls 


Four Long Distance calls sold $1180 
worth of farm equipment for the 
Oregon Grange Wholesale, Portland. 
[talso gave parts customers prompter 
service. All for a total of $4.60. 


These were the first calls made 
under a plan of following up parts 
orders received in the mail. Often 
filling of such orders had been de- 
layed by insufficient information, 
which took days to obtain. 


Now a call is placed to each cus- 





Fae 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
aL 





tomer. He is thanked for his order 
and advised when shipment will be 
made. Additional information is ob- 
tained quickly. And the salesman 
has an opportunity to sell companion 
items and additional merchandise 
when the customer is in a buying 
mood. 

You can put a similar plan into 
effect today. The only equipment 
required is the telephone on your 
desk. You, too, will find that Long 
Distance doesn’t cost—it pays. 














LONG DISTANCE RATES 
ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Providence to New Haven.. .55¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh.....60¢ 
Cincinnati to Evansville..... 75¢ 
Des Moines to Minneapolis. . .85¢ 
Portland, Ore. to 

Salt Lake City .......... $1.10 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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... but ending on a rise 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Results on a Year of Change 


Preliminary corporate earnings state- 
ments for the year 1954 are beginning 
to file in. The stories they tell are as 
diverse as the patterns in a kaleidoscope. 

It's what you might expect. Last 

year was a year of change, from reces- 
sion to recovery. Hardly any two in- 
dustries, and hardly any two companies 
within an industry, fared alike. Over 
here, you might find a company that 
pulled out of the recession in the 
rings over there, a company still in 
trouble at yearend. 
*Up Again—But if you view the en- 
tire mass of U. $. corporate experience, 
vou find definite indications that busi- 
hess improved in the last part of the 
year. The charts above show what hap- 
pened. 

Eamings before taxes picked up in 
the fourth quarter (right-hand chart). 
After-tax earings make still happier 
reading. The President’s Council of 


Economic Advisers estimates that cor- 
porate take-home pay in the fourth 
quarter was running at an annual rate 
of $18.8-billion—a 25% rise from levels 
earlier in the year, and just half a bil- 
lion shy of after-tax earnings in 1953. 

As the left-hand chart shows, after- 
tax earnings in 1954 slid much more 
gently than pre-tax earnings—a result, 
primarily, of the expiration of the 
excess-profits tax. The U. S. govern- 
ment’s tax take from corporations last 
year was $17-billion, down $4-billion 
from 1953. 

As sunshine, however, the tax cut 
was able to provide only limited warmth 
last year. It had to dodge between 
some formidable clouds: 

Defense cutback. The 1954 state- 
ment of General Cable Corp. tells of 
near-record civilian business—more than 
in any peacetime year since 1929. But 
General Cable’s defense sales were 


down roughly 65% from 1953. As a 
result, the company’s total 1954 sales 
dropped 14% under those of 1953. 
Stiff competition. Competing com- 
panies in some industries cut prices in 
an effort to attract customers whose 
eagerness to buy had waned. In the 
shoe industry, for instance, Endicott 
Johnson Corp. reports 1954 unit sales 
down 2% from 1953 but dollar sales 
down 5%—a result of lower shoe prices. 
High prices for raw materials and 
labor in some industries squeezed the 
juice out of earnings. Ward Baking 
Co.’s sales fell less than 1% behind 
1953, but its profits fell 44%, largely 
because of increased flour and labor 
expenses. 
¢ Cushions—Companies were not help- 
less before these adverse forces, how- 
ever. Many learned to cut corners in 
1954. Republic Steel Corp., for in- 
stance, had last-quarter sales in 1954 
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Here's How the Tide Was Running... 


(1954 as % of 1953) 


... IN AUTOS AND OIL 


Fruehauf Trailer ee 
General Motors............... 
Phillips Petroleum.............. 
Shell Oil Pepe Pye 
TESS, ESSE er ne es 


SALES 


... IN CHEMICALS AND DRUGS 


Allied Chemical & Dye 

Atlas Powder. 

Hercules Powder 

Hooker Electrochemical 
McKesson & Robbins. 

Monsanto Chemical . Re 
Nopco Chemical............... 
CS dieters écshinnnddeoens 


... IN FOOD AND TOBACCO 


Bayuk Cigars 

General Foods 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
National Biscuit 


Ward Baking... ... cheno 


+++++ 
ou°conu 
in the 


+ $9.7 
+ 4.8 


NET PROFITS 
(1954 as % of 1953) 


+34.8 


+ 49 
+ 8.8 


+18.5 
+21.1 
+23.4 


. . IN GLASS, LUMBER, CEMENT AND PAPER 


Consolidated Cement. . . 

Cook Paint & Varnish. 

Devoe & Raynolds. ' 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood. 
Hercules Cement. . ie 
Ee 
Owen-Corning Fiberglas......... 
ONS re 


+ 6.2 


+12.7 
+27.4 
+10.3 


+ 27 
).1 


+ 31.2 
+ Oe 
+48.9 
+122.8 
+43.6 
+57.1 


.. IN MACHINERY AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


ABC Vending. Reon 
Air Reduction....... | aoe 
Avco Manufacturing............ 
Budd Co. te 
Caterpillar Tractor. 

Deere & Co 

Ferro Corp... ... rey 
Eee 
International Business Machines . . 
International Harvester. 
cle bidac chen wade 
rere rere 
Remington Rand............... 


.. IN METALS 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting. 
Bethlehem Steel............... 
Copperweld Steel.............. 
Granite City Steel.............. 
Ee 
Jones & Laughlin Steel......... 
Kennecott Copper............+. 
ES re 
hi ds aiding 
J OS reer eee 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube....... 


+ 2.9 


+10.1 
+12.5 
09 


| 


+10.5 


+ 6.2 
+24.1 
+21.6 


+ £3 
+ 36.4 


+32.0 
+37.4 


+11.4 


+21.9 











10% below the like quarter of 1953 
But the company registered a 29% gain 
in profits at the same time. 

Because of efforts like Republic's 
and because of tax cuts, stockholders 
came through 1954 with a smile. Diy. 
dends set a record: $9.9-billion. 
¢ Industries—Here’s a rundown of jp. 





dustry stories told thus far by early. 
reporting companies 
Steel operated at 71% of capacity 


during the vear. But this turned out to 
be only a little less profitable than 
1953’s 95%. Capacity was bigger ia 
1954, and the actual drop in tonnage 
was only 20%. Furthermore, steel] Prices 
rose during the year. Steel shared, too, 
in the universal tax-cut benefit. 

Thus, steel companies did not fare 
badly. Profits fell less sharply than sales, 
U.S. Steel Corp. billings fell 15.6%. 
its profits 12%. Bethlehem Steel’s sales 
fell some 20%, its profits only 1%. 


ati 





wes nin mnt ROS 


Smaller steel companies generally had 
rougher going—with 1e notable ex. 
ceptions. 

Tobacco companies fought a down. Tt 
trend in consumer demand (BW-Jan, 
8’55,p48). Liggett & Myvers Tobacco 
Co. reports sales dipped in 1954 for 3, } 
the second straight vear—6.4% below © 


1953, which was 2.8% below 195? 
Building suppliers generally had it 





good. Manv cement plants, for in- -- 
stance, rode the building boom last bos 
vear toa 15% to 25% rise in sales over vic’ 
1953. And most of the sales gains nat 
turned up as even bigger gains in net et 
profits—partly because of the tax cut. § oll, 
Ideal Cement Co. gained 10% in sales § we 
over 1953 and 44% in net profits. ; he 
The effects of the boom were late in § par 
coming for some building suppliers. In | 
some cases, dealers’ inventory supplied “¥ hcl 
rising construction activity during the jee 
early part of the year. Johns-Manville unt 
Corp.’s sales, for instance, lagged or 
throughout most of the year. But a the 
frantic fourth quarter redeemed the thi 
other three; J-M’s total sales volume for °7 
the year was about $500.000 above 1953 he 
~—and a record for the company. 46 
Oil companies had a good year. Shell his 
Oil Co. sold 179-million bbl. of crude nol 
oil—3% more than the vear before. mv 
1¢ 


Its profits rose 5%. . F 
Food concerns reaped dividends from | eT 





a growing population and a fair stabil- eve 
itv in consumers’ disposable income. to 
General Foods Corp. sales ran 9% Ca 
ahead of 1953, its net profits 38% wal 
ahead. National Biscuit Co.’s sales 
climbed 5%, its net 10% wa 

Business machines found a receptive Asi 
market last year. Remington Rand po 
reports record sales and earnings for Ch 
the last nine months of the year. Its kill 
sales volume was up 21% in the last he 
quarter, its net profit 11%. Inter- the 
national Business Machine Corp. fi- @ — tio 
ished the year with a record mass of e] 
unfilled orders. tha 
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THE LATE SERGE RUBINSTEIN: 


He Dreamed 


A violent murder in New York last 
week caused tremors in boudoirs and 
boardrooms around the world. The 
victim, Serge Rubinstein, had an inter- 
national reputation as a shrewd but 
unsavory operator. He was involved in 
oil, mining, real estate, aircraft, all the 
way to a voting machine company. And 
he had a whole series of holding com- 
panies that dealt for him. 

Gossip and financial columnists had a 

field day dredging up rumors and con- 
jectures. But no one can completely 
unravel his complicated affairs—amatory 
or financial—because Rubinstein was 
the kind of man who never told every- 
thing to anyone. 
* The Surface—A few things, however, 
he told everyone. Rubinstein was born 
46 years ago in Czarist Russia, where 
his father was a financial advisor to 
nobility. The Bolshevik Revolution 
sent the family fleeing—to places where 
the elder Rubinstein had built up bank 
deposits. Though the elder Rubinstein 
eventually died broke, he left enough 
to provide Serge with an education at 
Cambridge University and a feel for the 
ways of international finance. 

By the time he was 30, Rubinstein 
was a notorious figure in Europe and 
Asia. Operating through his own vest 
pocket banks in Paris, he had finagled 
Chinese government funds and made a 
killing in French francs. In England, 
he cooked up a deal that was to provide 
the bankroll for his American opera- 
tons. 

* Promised Land—It was in the U.S. 
that Rubinstein finally found a land to 
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of an Empire 


fit the size and scope of his dreams. 
Rootless from childhood, he wanted to 
build a solid empire. His operations 
from the start were giant-size. But they 
were forever marred by a compulsion to 
plot and scheme—even where machina- 
tions were unnecessary. These are the 
basic ingredients of his extensive enter- 
prises: 

eA financial genius, Rubinstein 
sought to pyramid small holdings. 

¢ Schooled ,in old-world — tech- 
niques, he rarely revealed his own hand. 
He showed only his dummy corpora- 
tions and front men. 

¢ He thought he could buy anyone. 


1. Yen, Dollars, and Oil 


The now famous Chosen Corp. deal 
set the pattern for his American ven- 
tures. Through cagev bookkeeping in 
his Paris banks and corporate dummies 
during the mid-1930s, Rubinstein 
wangled majority control of this Brit- 
ish company, which had gold mines in 
Korea. Then he journeyed to Japan, 
where he sold out to yet another 
dummy combine headed by Prince Ito. 
He bought himself a Portuguese pass- 
port from a diplomat whom he had 
made an official in one of his many 
corporations. 

Some of the Chosen money was con- 
verted into sterling. But the Japanese 
government froze about $1.5-million 
worth of yen. Rubinstein considered 
this his share of the proceeds. With the 
aid of a Polish friend, Konrad Sztyk- 
gold, Rubinstein smuggled into the 


U.S. more than $1-million in yen notes 
wrapped in bolts of silk. The balance, 
on which he had a draft, remained 
blocked in a Tokyo bank through 
World War II. 

The smuggled yen, when they hit the 
open market, dropped the rate by a 
third. But they gave Rubinstein the 
capital he needed in America. After 
the war, he lost a suit on Chosen and 
had to pay back the money to the stock- 
holders, despite the help he enlisted 
from top-priced legal talent in the U.S. 
and Britain. In 1951, it was learned this 
week, Rubinstein collected a draft for 
the blocked yen in a secret deal in 


. which he paid a $70,000 commission to 


a fixer. 

¢ Subways and Wires—On the lookout 
for a chance to increase his pile, Rubin- 
stein fell in with an official of Brooklyn 
Manhattan Transit Co. who was in 
personal financial trouble. In 1940, 
BMT was about to be merged with 
other New York City subway lines. 
The deal required approval by holders 
of 90% of the shares, who were to be 
paid off at $20 a share. Rubinstein was 
aware that the dissenters, if any, were 
to receive $148 a share. He also found 
out that holders of 58% of the shares 
had already O.K.’d the plan. Rubin- 
stein sewed up all the rest. Through a 
dummy company, he also reaped the 
dissenters’ 10%. He netted a total close 
to $800,000. 

A parlay of oil killings with Sztykgold 
and gains in the Western Union-Postal 
Telegraph merger put $2-million in 
Rubinstein’s kitty by the spring of 
1941. According to a one-time asso- 
ciate, “Serge had the Midas touch. 
Who else could hit oil twice in a row?” 


ll. Fortunes of War 


With the war on, Serge thought oil 
would be a good thing to stay with. 
Stock of Panhandle Producing & Re- 
fining Co., which had been seized by 
the federal government, was up for 
auction. Rubinstein put in a bid of $1 
per share. It was the top bid, but the 
government was suspicious and wouldn’t 
transfer the stock at that price. After 
bidding was reopened, Rubinstein 
bought the stock for $1.25. 
¢ Pyramid Base—The company pros- 
pered during the war under the direct 
leadership of Rubinstein. Its principal 
activity was production of aviation 
gasoline—about 1% of the U.S. total. 
As the war drew to a close, the com- 
pany was in such good shape that 
Rubinstein began using it as a holding 
company for building an empire. By 
1945, Panhandle had acquired control 
of Warren Brothers Co., a big but 
shaky construction company whose 
stock went from $1 to $30 under 
Rubinstein’s doctoring. Through Pan- 
handle, Rubinstein also got his hands 
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on James Stewart & Co., an old and 
established contracting outfit; Fidel 
Assn. of New York, an investment trust; 
and Miller Marine Decking Co., which 
did defense work. 

Panhandle stock had risen to a level 
which, Rubinstein confided to an in- 
timate, was much more than it was 
worth, despite its good health. He 
quietly reduced his own holdings to 
around 15% of the stock, which he 
thought would retain control as well 
as give him a handsome profit. 

His profit was $3.3-million, but Ru- 
binstein’s dreams of building an em- 
pire through Panhandle were eiasin 
to fade. This was due less to his dim- 
inished holdings than to stockholder 
resentment against his much-publicized 
efforts to evade the draft during the 
War. 
¢ Delayed Action—These efforts in- 
cluded his acquiring control of an air- 
craft maker named Taylorcraft so that 
its records could be altered to indicate 
that he had been an essential employee. 
In addition, he commanded a corps of 
top legal advisors, poured money into 
political campaign coffers, entertained 
lavishly, gained access to high-level poli- 
ticians. Though these maneuvers de- 
layed action and kept him out of the 
war, he was finally sentenced in 1947 
to 24 years in prison and a $50,000 
fine. 

Most competent observers feel that 
the sentence was Rubinstein’s own do- 
ing. Had he not been insistent on 
finagling his own way, thev feel, his 
association with Panhandle war con- 
tracts would have exempted him legally. 
Or, had he allowed himself to be 
drafted, he would have wound up with 
a desk job and U.S. citizenship. More- 
over, he would have been a hero to 
Panhandle stockholders. 

Instead, the stockholders booted him 
out in 1946. Shortly afterward, Pan- 
handle’s new management sued him for 
$5-million, charging him with a string 
of losses, waste, misappropriation, and 
general double-dealing. 
¢ Daisy Chain—The complaint pro- 
vided an insight into his chain-building 
methods. Here is how he held his re- 
maining Panhandle stock: Serge and 
his wife Loretta (she later divorced him) 
owned all the stock of a company called 
Mountbreak Corp. and all the common 
stock of Victory Oil Corp. They also 
owned all the stock of Chosen Corp., 
the empty shell of his original concern. 
Chosen owned all of British American 
Equities, Inc., which owned all of Nor- 
folk Equities, Inc. Norfolk Equities 
held all of Norfolk International S. A.., 
a Panamanian company. Norfolk Inter- 
national owned all the preferred stock 
of Victory Oil. Victory owned all of 
Midway Victory Oil Co. And, finally, 
\lidwav owned the Panhandle stock. 

The suit alleged that Rubinstein vio- 
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lated a company resolution by having 
Panhandle sell its treasury stock to 
his Midway Victory company without 
stockholder approval. What's more, the 
sale was made at less than market price. 
The instrument he used was a familiar 
one: a front, Konrad Sztykgold, in 
whose name the stock was bought. 

When Rubinstein was released from 
prison in 1949, he was faced with still 
another Panhandle court battle. This 
time he was brought up on the criminal 
charge of spreading false information to 
raise the price of Panhandle, then sell- 
ing it short. 


lll. The Second Empire 


He won this criminal case. But the 
combined weight of his jail term, a pro- 
tracted deportation action, and his finan- 
cial notoriety made his name poison in 
orthodox financial circles. Rubinstein, 
his closest associates maintain, still har- 
bored dreams of a financial empire. 

But if his dreams were ever to be 
realized, he now knew that he would 
have to mask all his business activities 
in complete anonymity. This led him 
to rely on his ability to buy apparently 
respectable businessmen and set up cor- 
porate devices as fronts. 
¢ In the Shadows—An important cog in 
Rubinstein’s machinery toward the end 
was Stanley T. Stanley. Purportedly an 
Gld school chum, Stanley turned up in 
New York after the war and worked as 
a salaried accounts man for a big stock 
brokerage house. In 1947, after meet- 
ing Rubinstein again, Stanley became 
a stock broker, with Rubinstein as one 
of his major accounts. 

Between 1947 and 1953, Rubinstein, 
through Stanley, acquired a huge block 
of stock in Boeing Airplane Co. The 
stock was registered in corporate names. 
Current estimates put his Boeing hold- 
ings at close to 200,000 shares, with a 
market value of about $15-million. This 
represents a paper profit of well over 
£10-million. 

Rubinstein viewed this purely as an 
investment, even though such holdings 
would normally entitle their owner to a 
big voice in management. Rubinstein 
was smart enough to know that any 
official link between him and Boeing 
would bring about drastic action, possi- 
bly even government intervention, to 
force him out. 
¢ Northward—Unable to make any sub- 
stantial headway in the U.S., Rubin- 
stein thought he could build a new base 
in Canada’s booming oil and mineral 
industries. Yet here, too, he had to re- 
sort to the tactics of intrigue and remote 
control. 

In the spring of 1953, Stanley T. 
Stanley approached Virgil D. Dardi, 
then president of Blair Holdings Corp.., 
with a plan to acquire stock in Stanwell 
Oil & Gas, Ltd., a Toronto concern. 


Stanley was presumed to be a ting for 
Bank Hofmann, a Swiss bank that was 
the agent for an unnamed principal. 

Blair, on Dardi’s advice, entered into 
un agreement with the principal, which 
was then disclosed to be Norfolk Insur- 
ance Co., Inc., a Panama corporation 
with head offices in Havana, Cuba. 
Dardi says he “had no reason to suspect 
ihat Rubinstein was a_ participant.” 
Rubinstein, however, subsequently made 
no bones about his control of Norfolk. 
His chief operative in Norfolk was 
Emile George Changeat, one of its di- 
rectors, who also served as vice-president 
of two Rubinstein companies. 
¢ Big Deal—Under the agreement, 
Blair traded all the stock of its sub- 
sidiary, Blair Oil & Gas Corp., ° for 
850,000 shares of Stanwell treasury 
stock. In addition, Blair agreed to pay 
$450,000 for options on another 600,- 
000 shares of Stanwell to a holding 
company controlled by Lee R. Brooks, 
whose record and dealings later caused 
him to lose his Ontario investment 
counselor’s license. Norfolk was to buy 
about 458,000 shares of Stanwell from 
Blair. 

In one of several suits now in litiga- 
tion, Blair charges that Dardi con- 
spired with Rubinstein to put his 
front men in complete control of Stan- 
well. Another suit charges that the 
Blair Oil & Gas property wasn’t worth 
the value Blair placed on it. An On- 
tario court, meanwhile, acting in a suit 
brought by Brooks’ company, ruled 
that the disputed shares could not be 
voted until the controversy was settled. 
On the day of his murder, Rubinstein 
reported to associates that a settlement 
between him and Blair was in the 
works. 

Stanwell was to have been only a 
part of Rubinstein’s Canadian empire. 
During the past year he was trying to 
gain control of Royal Canadian Oils 
Ltd. and acquired 3% of the stock 
of Trans-Era Oils Ltd., a concern with 
Canadian, American, and Israeli oil 
properties. Chairman of Trans-Era is 
Stanley T. Stanley. Among its direc- 
tors are Ricardo Moran, a director of 
Norfolk Insurance; and Theodore 
Schulz, treasurer of Midway Victory. 
¢ Cross-Purposes—Rubinstein’s death 
left unrealized dreams and a financial 
morass that legal authorities will be 
probing for years. Even when they have 
discerned the twisted logic of his 
schemes, they will find inexplicable 
loose ends. 
One, for example, was revealed this 
week: Stanley T. Stanley, who charac- 
terized himself as “a very personal 
friend” of Rubinstein, was negotiating 
with Blair for Hofmann and Norfolk. 
At the same time, Rubinstein had as- 
signed a completely different agent to 
try to arrange the same deal without 
Stanley or Hofmann. 
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Right now, the Formosa crisis is the 
lever that can move commodity prices. 

If the situation im the Orient gets 
any hotter, all commodity prices will 
head up. If it cools off, each com- 
modity will find its own level. 

In case of trouble, the general rise 
will find industrial materials moving 
fjster than foods, imported materials 





moving faster than domestic. Under 
double pressure, imported industrial 
materials will move fastest of all. 

Right at the start, tin and rubber 
would be the most vulnerable, because 
they are so near the trouble zone. But 
once trouble started, cocoa from Africa, 
wool from Australia, even coffee from 
Brazil would be almost certain to hop 
on the elevator. Even home-produced 





industrial materials and foods would 
join the inflation, if the Korean War is 


/ any guide. 


*Peace—In the event of calm around 
Formosa, the commodity situation will 
be more uncertain. Business conditions 





, a improving, and demand for most 
commodities is likely to remain strong 
for at least six months. But each in- 
dividual commodity must find for itself 
whether this strong demand will lead 
to higher prices. 

Farm products, over-all, will probably 
hold steady. But meat prices are likely 
to be a bit lower this year, as high out- 
put of pork pushes up the supply. 

Among the price-supported crops, the 
picture looks like this: 

Cotton will move in a very narrow 
range between the floor of supports at 


{ 90% of parity and a ceiling established 


by large government holdings. 

New-crop wheat (starting July 1) will 
be supported at 824% of parity instead 
of this year’s 90%. 

Com supports haven’t been an- 
nounced yet, but observers think they 
will hold at 90%. . 

Butter, cheese, dry skim milk will be 
supported at prices geared to maintain 
present levels. 








For industrial materials, the prospects 
run like this: 

Lead and zinc are in commercial 
oversupply. Prices are resting squarely 
on government buying, despite active 
demand. 

Tin is another commodity now in 
surplus, 

_ Copper is very tight; the price has 
just gone up. 

_ Aluminum demand is high, especially 
in Europe, and stockpiling sweeps away 
any domestic surplus. Prices went up 
last month. 

Rubber is entering a year of major 
change, with the government’s mon- 
opoly of synthetic capacity scheduled to 
89 into private hands (BW-—Jan.29’55, 
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Key to Commodities: Formosa 


p96). Natural rubber commands a 
price substantially higher than synthetic 
and will probably hold the edge for 
some months. Eventually, the two will 
have to form a price alignment. 

For tin, copper, and oil—three of the 
essential sinews of both industry and 
war—the situation looks this way: 


1. Tin 


Production of tin has substantially 
exceeded consumption in every year 
since 1948 (chart). If supply and de- 
mand were allowed to work freely, this 
chronic oversupply would inevitably 
force prices down. But as_ things 
actually are—always assuming no out- 
break of large-scale fighting in the Far 
East—the price of tin even beyond 
1955 depends on two things: 

e What happens to the Inter- 
national Tin Agreement. 

¢ What the U.S. decides to do 
with its tin smelter at Texas City, Tex. 

The proposed international agree- 
ment would include both producing 
and consuming countries, but not the 
U.S. It would set up a buffer stock 
of tin, buying when the price sank too 
low and selling when it went up too 
far. A system of export controls would 
restrict production. 

The odds are that the agreement will 
be adopted. Its initial stockpiling would 
absorb a good deal of the surplus for a 
vear OF so. 
¢ Texas City—U.S. policy, the other 
controlling factor in the tin situation, 
has not yet been decided. The situation 
is this: 

The U.S., singlehanded, has been 
absorbing almost all of the tin’surplus, 
through long-term contracts with Indo- 
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nesia and Bolivia. The ores are smelted 
at Texas City, and put into stockpile. 

The stockpile doesn’t need the tin; 
it’s already 60,000 tons beyond the 
original goal. But Bolivia badly needs 
the market for its ores, and the State 
Dept. wants to keep Texas City run- 
ning, so that Bolivia can stay on its 
feet. The vulnerability of Far Eastern 
tin production—by far the largest por- 
tion—is another argument for keeping 
Texas City going. Indeed, speculation 
is already boosting tin prices, because 
of Formosa. 

Congress is going to have to make a 
decision soon. The contracts with Indo- 
nesia end in March, with Bolivia in 
April. Congressional authorization to 
run the smelter expires in June. 
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ll. Copper 


Last week, the domestic copper price 
rose 3¢ a lb.—to 33¢ (chart)—climaxing 
a complete about-face in the market. 

About a year ago, copper was teeter- 
ing on the edge of a sharp drop. De- 
mand was only fair, production was 
well ahead of shipments, and stocks 
were piling up fast. 

Today, copper users are squeezed 
for supplies nearly everywhere. Foreign 
prices have been going up since Sep- 
tember; at midweek they hit 37¢ a Ib., 
according to the averages of Engineering 
& Mining Journal, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 

Several things caused the reversal: 

e U.S. producers, faced with over- 
supply early last year, cut back ore pro- 
duction in the U.S. and in Chile for 
a few months. 

¢ Demand picked up, first abroad, 
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then in the U.S. last year. For the first 
time, consumption abroad exceeded 
that in the U.S. 

¢ In mid-August, when supply and 
demand were in rough balance, both 
Chile and the U.S. were hit by strikes, 
with an estimated loss of 30,000 tons 
in Chile, 20,000 tons in the U.S. 

Once the strikes were over, produc- 
tion picked up fast. In the U.S., it set 
a record in December. But with the 
supply still tight, a new strike broke out 
in Rhodesia early this month and is 
still going at midweck. 
¢ Reluctant—Most observers think the 
U.S. producers raised copper prices re- 
luctantly. It weakens their competitive 
position with aluminum. And it finds 
them with a capacity still increasing, 
and with the likelihood of supplies bal- 
anced in the long run. 

However, the high European prices 
forced their hand. Offerings of scrap 
were drying up; some custom smelters 
were shipping their metal to Europe. 
Chile was clamoring for a higher price 
and threatening even to divert to Eu- 
1ope supplies normally sent to the U.S. 


il. Oil 


The oil industry is feeling more hope- 
ful than it has for a long time. 

e After several warm winters, the 
weatherman finally dealt oilmen a rea- 
sonably cold winter. Demand for heat- 
ing oil has been running some 12% 
ahead of last year. 

e After a very disappointing show- 
ing through most of last vear, gasoline 
demand, too, has picked up. Use of 
gasoline last winter ran 1.6% ahead 
of the year before; last summer it was 
slightly behind; in recent weeks it’s 
been running 5% ahead of last year. 

e With the general improvement 
in business, demand for industrial fuel 
oil has also taken a turn for the better. 
¢ Supply—On the supply side, the in- 
dustry came into 1954 with very high 
stocks of crude oil and most refined 
products. As the industry kept delay- 
ing cutbacks in production, stocks piled 
up to record-breaking proportions, and 
prices sagged for most important re- 
fined products. 

Finally, crude production was cut 
back—starting last July—and healthy 
bites were taken out of stocks. Then, 
in September, refiners pulled their own 
production down, and kept it down 
through October and November; grad- 
ually, stocks of refined products also 
came down. 


The remaining problem is gasoline 
stocks. Usually around 45% of each 
barrel of crude ends up as gasoline. 


Now, with crude production back at 
record levels to meet the heating oil 
demand, the big danger is that gasoline 
stocks will once again pile up to record- 
breaking proportions. 
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Trustbusters Reload Guns 


Democratic proponents of stiffer antitrust laws are 
counting on investigations of mergers and monopolies to 


fortify their 1956 position. 


Che U.S. Supreme Court made anti- 
trust news this week with two cases. In 
cach, it ruled that the business involved 
-professional boxing and the legitimate 
theater—must stand trial to see whether 
they're violating the Sherman Act. 

But the biggest antitrust news out 
of Washington for businessmen this 
vear isn’t likely to be made in the 
court. It’s going to come from monop- 
oly, merger, and related investigations 
being cooked up in Congress by Demo- 
cratic old pros on antitrust—men like 
Rep. Emanuel Celler of New York and 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. 

Many Democrats think these inves- 
tigations will give their party an issue 
with plenty of voter appeal for 1956. 
Their determination to pour on_pres- 
sure is based, in part at least, on belief 
that it will give new life in 1956 to 
their contention that the Republican 
Party is the party of big business, that 
the Democratic Party is the party of 
the little man—and that is the only 
real difference between them. 
¢ Cases in Point—In the boxing case, 
the Supreme Court: invited Congress 
to take a look at antitrust exemptions 
for professional sports. The court re- 
fused to give the International Boxing 
Club the same cxemption as it gave 
baseball—in a 1922 decision that was 
rcafirmed in 1953—and said Congress 
must act if other sports are to be put 
on the same plane. Celler responded 
by turning that proposition around. 
Congress’ “duty” is to take away base- 
ball’s exemption, Celler said. 

To warm up further to his task, Cel- 
ler is taking aim on bank mergers gen- 
crally and, specifically, on the proposal 
to merge the Chase National Bank and 
the Bank of Manhattan Co. (BW —Jan. 
8°55,p33). Celler says that if the merger 
goes through, he'll investigate it; and 
besides that, he’s threatening to intro- 
duce a bill to halt the “unrelenting 
merger trend” in banking. 

As chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee and its powerful monopol\ 
subcommittee, Celler is actually after 
bigger fish than baseball or banking. He 
is laying out two vears of antitrust in- 
quiries. 
¢ Shrewd Operator—Celler is a more ef- 
tective operator in this field than many 
people give him credit for. In times 
past, he has had harassing investigations 
on bigness in steel, on baseball, news- 
print, and kept up a running fire on 
business from his high spot on the 
judiciary committee. 


to see that these benefits 


Celler—along with Kefauver—was 
prime force in getting passed in 1959 
the hardest-hitting antitrust legislation 
in years: the amendment to the Clayton 
Act that gave the Federal ‘l’rade Com. 
mission power to dissolve block an 
merger that might “substantially lessen 
competition . . . or create nonopoly.” 
This is the law that, for instance. has 
stood in the way of the pr 
of such relative giants 
Steel and Youngstown St 

Celler wants to go act 
in a “thorough-going inquiry into the 
present practices [affecting] growth and 


sed merger 
Bethlehem 


the boards. 


survival conditions on Main Street.” A 
difficult chore, he conc« but one 
that would be “sensational” and “saly- 


tary.” 

¢ Blueprint—At this stage, Celler has 
no staff to conduct the inguiry, no start- 
ing point, no starting date. But he does 
have an outline of his plan. Here are 
the things he is thinking about: 


e Sales agreements, agency restric- 
tions, pricing and delivery devices 
that “shackle the Main Street mer- 


chant.” 

e A major investigation of the “ef- 
fect of mergers upon growth prospects 
and the danger of increased power that 
goes with the growth in size of firms.” 

e In particular, he wants to spot- 
light the rules Justice Dept. and FTC 
have used in administering the anti- 
merger statute. 

e The extent to which research and 
development money has given “the ex- 
isting giants an exclusive beat in the 
new technological revolution occurring 
in industry.” Celler wants to know 
“what safeguards has Justice undertaken 
ire not used 
to further enhance the monopoly posi- 
tion already enjoved by du Pont, Gen- 
cral Motors, General Electric, Ford, and 


others.” 
e Lieutenants—“To get at fundamental 
obstacles to maximum growth,” Celler 


says, “we must uncover the philosophies 
of the men who make decisions about 
prices and capacity in American indus- 
try. This is probably the single most 
important field for study in the next 
two years.” 

Over in the Senate, Kefauver has al 
ready begun hammering the Justice 
Dept.’s Antitrust Div. and the Federal 
Trade Commission for making prog 
ress in reverse.” 

Whether or not Kefauver gets the 
spot he’s shooting for—ch :irmanship of 
the Judiciary Subcommittee on Anti- 
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trust & Monopoly—his will be among 
the loudest Senate voices on antitrust. 
But there will be many others. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report (page 112), is 
eveing monopoly and merger as juicy 
subjects for possible study. Chmn. J. 
William Fulbright of the Senate Bank- 
ing & Currency Committee can, and 
probably will, get into the picture. — 

*Step Ahead—Another senator with 

lans, and more advanced plans than 
his colleagues, is Warren G. Magnuson, 
chairman of the Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Commitee. 

Magnuson got a jump on the others 
this week when the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee gave a quick O.K. to his request 
for $200,000 to get started on a scries 
of hearings and investigations that will 
cover, among other things, monopoly 
or merger activity in communications 
(radio-television, telephone and _tele- 
graph), airlines, electric power. 

To get things moving, Magnuson this 
week handed Justice Dept.’s Antitrust 
Div. a Commerce Committee report— 
based on an investigation made last 
year—suggesting possible antitrust viola- 
tions in TV network domination over 
stations they serve. 

Magnuson gets onto monopoly and 
antitrust questions indirectly—but effec- 
tively—-because several independent 
government agencies must report to his 
committee. Among them are the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Federal Communications 
Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and Federal Maritime Board. 

Magnuson is vehement in his feel- 
ing that the FTC under Chmn. Ed- 
ward Howrey and the Justice Dept. 
under Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., have “gone soft on big 
business” in antitrust enforcement. 

This adds up to rough times ahead 
on Capitol Hill for Brownell, Anti- 
trust chief Stanley N. Barnes, Howrey, 
and almost every Administration official 
concerned with antitrust policy. 
*Blowup—You can also look for a 
cool reception to the impending report 
by the Attorney General’s National 
Committee to study the antitrust laws, 
under co-chairmanship of Barnes and 
Prof. S. Chesterfield Oppenheim of the 
University of Michigan Law School. 
The report is now being printed and 
will be circulated among the group’s 
members within the next week or so 
for final comment. Then the report 
will be reprinted with members’ com- 
mentaries in footnotes. 

Whatever the reaction, Democrats 
calculate that by 1956 “monopoly” will 
be a fighting word. They believe they 
can have monopoly working as an issue 
for them as effectively as Republicans 
have been using Communism. 
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Big Board's Biggest Deal 


The New York Stock Exchange last 
week racked up its biggest single sale in 
postwar years: a $7.8-million trade for 
100,000 shares of U. S. Steel common 
at $78 a share, 54 points above the 
previous closing. 

What sparked the giant deal that 
Wednesday morning, of course, was the 
previous afternoon’s good news from 
Big Steel’s directors—a 334% dividend 
raise plus a 2-for-1 stock split. The 
news—kept a tight secret up to that 
time—was too late for Tuesday’s New 
York market. But as soon as it hit the 
ticker tape, the New York Exchange’s 
Steel specialists and its famous emer- 
geucy “flying squad” got into action to 
prepare for the inevitable flood of buy- 
orders for Big Steel. 

It was mainly their efforts that pro- 
duced the $7.8-million opening sale. 

eHow was this _ record-setting 
trade put together? 

¢ How was the price of $78 arrived 
at? 

e Why the delayed opening (it 
was 11:36 a.m. Wednesday, 96 minutes 
after the Big Board opening, when the 
U.S. Steel sale crossed the ticker tape)? 
¢ Top Roles—The men who played the 
big roles in the story were first of all 
the specialists in U. S. Steel—the 
brokers who handle trades in this stock 
for other brokers, as well as trading for 
their own account. On the Big Board, 
these men are John Dyer and O. Viking 
Hedberg of the brokerage firm of 
Auerbach, Pollak & Richardson, and 
Edward L. Cohen of Edward L. Cohen 
& Co. 

Backing them up was the New York 





Exchange’s ‘“‘flying squad”—an emer- 
gency crew made up of Exchange goy- 
emors, brokers, and experienced Ex- 
change clerical personnel, who leave 
their regular duties and help the spe- 
cialists in getting any such flood of in- 
coming orders into manageable form. 

But the story wasn’t confined to New 
York. Because of the time difference, 
markets in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles were still open when Big Steel’s 
announcement hit the ticker. What 
happened before closing time there was 
an important factor in arriving at the 
big New York trade. 

Here, in sequence, are the events 
that led up to the Big Steel opening in 
New York. Something similar is be- 
hind every delayed opening on the 
country’s stock exchanges. 

Tuesday, Jan. 25, 3:30 p.m. Most 
market observers, knowing that U.S. 
Steel directors were meeting for divi- 
dend action in the corporation’s offices 
on lower Broadway in Manhattan, took 
a glance at Big Steel as trading ended. 
It closed at $72.50 (top of chart; on the 
ticker, X is the symbol for U. S. Steel). 
That was up 50¢ from the previous 
close; it was below the 1954-55 high of 
$75.37, but well above the 1954-55 low 
of $59. 

3:31 p.m. Some 30 newspapermen, 
waiting at U. S. Steel offices for the 
quarterly dividend and earnings an- 
nouncement, began to sense that some- 
thing might be in the wind. Big Steel’s 
dividend announcement is customarily 
given out for 3:30 p.m. release, but 
that hour had passed. 

3:55 p.m. Steel Chmn. Benjamin F. 
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Fairless announced the boost in the 
quarterly common dividend rate to $1 
a share from the previous 75¢, the first 
rise in over four years. He also an- 
nounced the proposed 2-for-] stock 
split to bring “wider distribution”— 
subject to a vote by stockholders on 
May 2. The dividend increase, Fairless 
said, reflected confidence that the econ- 
omy would remain satisfactory. 

3:56 p.m. The news hit the Dow 
Jones “broad tape”’ financial news ticker 
(middle of chart). 

3:57 p.m. A New York corporation 
executive put a phone call through to 
San Francisco to buy 100 shares of 
U.S. Steel. By the time the call got 
there, Steel was five points above the 
New York close. 

3:58 p.m. The dividend and stock- 
split news appeared on stock tickers in 
New York and Pacific Coast cities si- 
multaneously. At the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange, Donn C. Douglass, 
partner in A. G. Becker & Co. and floor 
specialist in U.S. Steel, was waiting. 
He had an idea the dividend would be 
increased, and had considered the possi- 
bility of a stock split. But he didn’t 
expect both. 

It was then just before 1 p.m. San 
Francisco time. Up to that hour, 700 
shares of Big Steel had changed hands 
on the San Francisco Exchange—about 
normal for recent months. From then 
to the end of trading at 2:30 p.m. Pa- 
cific Coast time, U.S. Steel trading 
totaled 9,400 shares in round lots and 
1,662 in odd lots. 

Douglass, whose duty as Steel special- 
ist was to create a market for the stock, 
glanced at the New York close. The 
next San Francisco sale went through 
at $73, and the price kept moving up 
until it hit $78 (the price at which it 
was to open next morning in New 
York). The Frisco close was $77.37. 
People around the San Francisco Ex- 
change, comparing the Coast and New 
York post-announcement prices, think 
“their boy Douglass” did a good job. 

A substantial part of the post-an- 
nouncement trading in San Francisco 
that day, according to Coast financial 
observers, was in orders from the East 
—and most of these were sell-orders. 

3:59 p.m. At the New York Ex- 
change, the flying squad began mobiliz- 
ing for the next morning’s opening. 

What this squad does, specifically, is 
to take incoming “limit” orders and 
place them in pigeonholes of a portable 
“sorting rack” for quick handling. Limit 
orders are those that specify “buy” or 
“sell” at a stated price. In the rack, 
orders are arranged by eighths of a 
point. There’s a pigeonhole for, say, 
all limit buy-orders with a directed pur- 
chase price of $75, another for $75.12, 
another for $75.25, and so on. Limit 
sell-orders are sorted the same way. 

The flying squad’s work enables the 
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specialists to determine quickly how 
many limit orders have come in to buy 
or sell at each price. The specialists 
can then concentrate on “‘market’’ or- 
ders—calling for purchase or sale at 
the going market price. 

Wednesday, Jan. 26, 8 am. The 
flying squad arrived for work, two hours 
before the Exchange opening, and rolled 
the sorting rack out on the floor near 
the U.S. Steel trading post. The rack 
was developed after the “jam’’ on Feb. 
8, 1954 when Howard Hughes, mil- 
lionaire oil well equipment maker, of- 
fered to buy RKO Pictures common at 
$6 a share. The RKO stock opened 
that day at 12:22 p.m. on a block of 
200,000 shares at $5.37; the previous 
close had been $2.87. 

9:30 a.m. The flying squad was busy 
sorting orders, cancellations, re-orders 
at different prices. 

10 am. The Exchange opened. A 
compilation of limit orders showed buy- 
orders greatly outnumbering sell-orders 
on U.S. Steel. It looked as if Steel 
would have to open high—some on the 
floor guessed as high as $85. Word that 
the opening price might be high was 
passed back to brokerage houses in New 
York and other cities, even to London 
and Paris. But then sell-orders began to 
come in. 

The three Steel specialists viewed the 
situation. Should they open the stock 
now, or wait? They decided to wait a 
bit. More sell-orders came in. 

A new check showed that opening 
“market” orders were about evenly 
paired between buy and sell, and limit 
orders to buy at $78 or higher could be 
matched with limit orders to sell at $78 
or lower. The difference between buy 
and sell orders proved to be only 3,000 
to 4,000 shares, according to financial 
circles, and the specialists supplied these 
shares. 

It’s the job of a specialist to provide a 
stable market in a stock, and if stock is 
required, the specialists supply it. They 
may go either long or short to do it— 
may make a profit or suffer a loss. It’s 
one of the risks that go with the 
job. 

In the Pantepec Oil Co. opening on 
the American Stock Exchange on Jan. 
10—after radio commentator Walter 
Winchell had tipped the stock as a buy 
—the Pantepec specialist and his asso- 
ciates went short a substantial number 
of shares. The stock opened on a 357,- 
500-share block at $8.87—$2.50 over the 
previous close; during the day it sold 
as low as $8.36, and closed at $8.62. 
The specialists, according to the Street, 
made a profit on their short position. 

11:36 am. U.S. Steel common 
opened 96 minutes late on a sale of 
100,000 shares. The price proved a 
good one. During the session, the stock 
never sold below $78. It closed at 
$79.50. 


Wolfson Scores 


Illinois court rules that 
Montgomery Ward's stag- 
gered system of electing 
directors is illegal. 


Louis E. Wolfson, financial and in- 
dustrial empire builder (BW—Oct.2’54, 
pl72), scored a point this week in his 
battle with Sewell Avery for control of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

In a precedent-setting decision, Cir. 
cuit Judge Harry M. Fisher of Chicago 
tuled that Ward’s system of electing 
directors is illegal under the state’s con- 
stitution. The ruling was the result of 
a suit filed last year by WolfsonNJp, 

require that all of 


effect, it would 


Like some 6 companies, 
Ward staggers the election of its board. 
Of nine directors, only three are elected 
—for three-year terms—each year. The 
81-year-old Avery himself comes up for 
reelection Apr. 22. 

e Outcome—If the decision stands, 
Wolfson could try to elect a majority 
of the directors in 1955. One report 
says he has 21% of the voting stock on 
his side. But under Ward’s present sys- 
tem—even if he had every share in his 
pocket—Wolfson would have to wait 
until next vear to gain voting control. 

Reportedly, Avery’s team was s0 
sure of a favorable decision that it had 
prepared an explanation of why it had 
won. When the adverse ruling was an- 
nounced, the company said only that it 
would appeal the decision. 

If that court, at its March term, up- 
holds the lower court decision, it could 
upset the voting procedures of many 
corporations chartered in [llinois—in- 
cluding Armour, Swift, U.S. Gypsum, 
and Sunbeam Corp. 

e Behind the Ruling—Background for 
Judge Fisher’s decision is this: In 1870, 
the IIinois constitution decreed that 
every company incorporated there must 
allow stockholders to use cumulative 
voting in electing directors. Under this 
system, the number of shares held by a 
stockholder is multiplied by the number 
of directors to be elected. The stock- 
holder can lump that many votes on 
one candidate, or spread them around. 

This system could assure Avery of a 
director’s job even if Wolfson corralled 
a majority, since Avery could concen- 
trate his voting power on himself. 

Along with the provision, however, 
the state passed a Business Corporation 
Act, which specifically allowed W ard’s 
kind of staggered voting. 

Now, Judge Fisher says the corpora 
tion act defeats the purpose of the con- 
stitutional provision and is therefore 
unconstitutional. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION - 


The Face Lifting of Mother Earth 


Hidden thousands of feet beneath the earth’s 
surface are the thick beds of ancient seas, prime 
source of crude oil. Here and there, gigantic 
buckles and warps have thrust parts of these 
seabeds up through the crust, thus providing 
clues to eager scientists searching for oil-bear- 
ing formations. 


In this picture, a Sinclair geologist stands be- 
fore an outcropping of sedimentary rock that 
once was the bed of a sea, but which has 
been slowly forced to the surface to change the 
face of Mother Earth. 


600 FIFTH AVENUE s 


In its hunt for oil, Sinclair has some 11,000,000 
acres under lease in the United States alone. 
These acres are methodically worked over by 
crews of geologists, paleontologists and geo- 
physicists. From their findings will come the oil 
fields of tomorrow, the fuel for automobiles 
not yet made, the energy for engines not yet 
designed. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





Push-button brushing 
beats handwork 15 to 2 


What manual operations could an OBA eliminate for you? 


72 times as fast. Here, Osborn Fascute Brushes are removing burrs and 
blending surface junctures on spur gears. Each gear has two internal and two 
external gear sides that must be finished. Rate ... 15 gears or 60 gear sides per 


hour. Former rate with manual method was 
at best two gears an hour. 


Scrap has been virtually eliminated by 
Osborn’s Power Brushing method. That’s 
because surface quality of gears is more uni- 
form. Stress concentrations have been elimi- 
nated by the surface juncture blending of 
gear teeth. 


An Osborn Brushing Analysis can show 
you how to improve your operations through 
power brushing and benefit with savings like 
these on your cleaning, finishing and burr 
removal jobs. Call or write The Osborn Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. A-53, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. 
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PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY IS HIGHER. Now 
it’s easier to produce uniform finishes on many types 
of gears. Setup is simple ... operations are done 
on preset time cycles to cut manufacturing costs. 
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10-billion kwh. a week: Output of elec. 


tricity in the U.S. at last reached that 
long-remote target in | seven-day 
stretch ended Jan. 29, the Edison Elec. 
tric Institute reports. It was the third 
straight record-breaking k, and 13% 
above the comparable 1953 period 
e 

Bethlehem Steel has an iced a new 
$100-million expansion gram at its 
Sparrows Point (Md.) it, to follow 
the $45-million program gun in 1953 
and now nearly complet The new 
program has a mid-] ompletion 
target. It will bring Bethlehem’s post. 


war expansion (BW —Dec.11’54,p62) 
to the $1-billion level . 


s 
The shover foiled: Ph Iphia’s Yel 
low Cab Co. has decided to adopt full 
time the “get a check and wait till 
vour number’s called’’ system for taxi 
passengers at the 30th Street Station. 
The company, after a year’s testing, 
says the plan is completely successful 
in baffling the leather-lunged, iron- 


armed breed of taxi snatcher 


Studebaker-Packard began its planned 
invasion of the defense field with the 
outright purchase of Aerophysics De- 
velopment Corp., Los Angeles. ADC 
has a corps of 200 scientists who have 


specialized in guided missile research 
and are qualified in the broad related 
ficlds of acronautics and physics 
e 
Branching out: Stockholders of Gleaner 
Harvester Corp. have approved sale of 
the Independence (Mo.) company to 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for 114,286 
shares of A-C stock. The move 1s ex- 
pected to Iect Allis-Chalmers invade the 
ficld of large self-propelled combines. 
*® 


Windfall profits on government-guaran- 
teed housing projects are capital gains 
and not income, the U.S. Tax Court 
has ruled. The court rejected a Justice 
Dept. suit to collect higher income 
taxes from builders. 


Spending on advertising in the U. S. in 
1954 hit a new record of $8.1-billion- 
plus, well over 1953’s previous record of 
$7.8-billion. Newspapers continued to 
get the biggest share, nearly $2.7-billion. 
e 

U.S. commercial exports in December 
were valued at nearly $1.2-billion, a 5% 
rise over the 1953 month. December 
imports also rose 5%, reaching $949- 
million. 
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JONES & LAMSON’s 
PROCUREMENT PLANS 
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OFFER YOU REAL HELP 
Jones & Lamson’s new marketing service presents you with a sound, practical means of re- 
placing your machine tools with the most modern high-efficiency equipment. 
‘ You have your choice of methods for acquiring new profit-producing equipment. In addi- 

tion to outright purchase, Jones & Lamson offers a “‘pay-from-productivity” plan on a 
1-to-5 year basis, at interest rates of 314%* and lower . . . also a variety of leasing plans. 
t ‘ : : 
4 Write today for full details. %(add-on rate) 
C 
1 
. 
f 
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JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 
503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
[ 
r ~ 
UNIVERSAL TURRET LATHES +« FAY AUTOMATIC LATHES + AUTOMATIC DOUBLE-END MILLING & CENTERING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD & FORM GRINDERS + OPTICAL COMPARATORS +« AUTOMATIC OPENING THREADING DIES & CHASERS 
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TERMINAL INSULATOR 
OF SYNTHANE LAMINATED PLASTICS 








RESISTS MOISTURE, HEAT, ARCING, BREAKAGE 


Practically everything made requires a combination of 
several properties. And this terminal insulator is a shining 
example. It has to have high dielectric strength in a 
machinable insulator, good moisture resistance, excellent 
arc resistance, good heat resistance and mechanical 
strength. These and other requirements indicate Synthane 
laminated plastics for the job. 

Starting with the blueprint, Synthane Corporation pro- 
duces the needed base material with the right combina- 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, :1 River Road, Oaks, Pa 


Please send me more information about Synthane laminated 
plastics and fabrication service. 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Address 








tion of properties, machines it with accuracy, and supplies 
the finished parts, with no waste, to the customer. 
Each year Synthane turns out thousands of different 


finished parts. They are made from the more than 33 
different grades of Synthane laminated plastics which are 
also regularly supplied to industry in sheets, rods, tubes, 


and molded parts. Good service and quality are charac- 
teristic of Synthane fabrication. 

If you are looking for parts with many different 
properties — physical — mechanical — electrical — and 


chemical, in combination, Synthane may be your answer. 
Mail the coupon for information. 
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SYNTHANE CORPORATION + OAKS, PENNSYLVAN!’ 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


The infighting for political advantage is toughening, now that most of 
Pres. Eisenhower’s program has been laid out. 


The main targets are social welfare and business issues—the Demo- 
crats probing for weak spots, the Administration just as diligently checkmat- 
ing. The main battle isn’t on yet; it’s only the “feeling out” phase. 


Democrats assume that Eisenhower will run in 1956. So it’s between 
their record and his that the voters will choose. And the President is giving 
added weight to that assumption; at least he’s not knocking it down. 


His close attention to women voters is just one more bit of evidence. 
A well-planned series of breakfasts with Republican women will provide 
Eisenhower with the opportunity to break bread and talk politics with more 
than 100 key women from all around the country. The first has been held; 
a second group of 20 women will go to the White House in a few days. Eisen- 
hower ran away with the women’s vote in 1952, when it was larger than the 
male vote; and women will be an even larger factor in 1956. 


That’s why social legislation is such a big issue. Next to peace, Wash- 
ington assesses proposals such as aid to school construction and improved 
health programs as the best promises to make to women. Full employment 
and prosperity rank right along, of course, and that’s where the debate over 
Eisenhower’s business policies come in. 


Organized labor is hitting the social issues harder than ever. Leaders 
figure a Democratic comeback depends more on what’s done for the family 
than what’s done for the union in such matters as amending Taft-Hartley, 
repeal of “right to work” limitation on unions. 


Eisenhower’s health message this week is another plank in his welfare 
program. He recommends federal guarantees of mortgages for hospital con- 
struction. He also adds mental health to the list of needed programs, and 
asks for federal aid in that field, too. More assistance to dependents and 
crippled children is included, along with the idea that failed last year for 
“reinsurance” of private health plans. Democrats admit they’ll have to buy 
most of this; a lot of Republicans are balking. 


On schools: Senate Democrats are rushing a federal aid program, hoping 
to get one-up on Eisenhower before his message next week gets a splash. 
They argue they forced the President to come around to federal aid; that he 
hedged on the proposal last year, and that advisers such as Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby still are holding back on anything “real.” 


Public housing: Democrats are going to push for federal aid to build 
70,000 low-cost units a year instead of the 35,000 the President asks. Here 
the President is faced with Republican Congressional opposition, even to his 
35,000 figure. 


Minimum wage: The goal of Democrats and organized labor is an 
increase from 75¢ an hour to $1 an hour—a bigger promise than the Presi- 
dent’s 90¢ offer—and broader coverage. 


Peace: Democrats recognize Eisenhower’s handling of Formosa as a 
stroke of political genius. They’re boxed front and back: He wins if the 
gesture pays off, and the Democrats, humanely, can’t and don’t wish for 
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war. The one chance for political advantage is that the “pro-Chiang” 
wing of the GOP won’t continue to go along with the policy of writing off 
China as a Chiang property. 

Taxes: Union labor is lobbying hard with Democratic leaders to give 
individuals a break, with exemptions higher than the present $600 per 
person. House members are taking the bait, and may tack such relief on 
Eisenhower’s recommended extension of the 52% corporate income rate 
and on excises. Senate Democrats are more wary, but whether the higher 
exemption becomes law is beside the point. Either way the Democrats 
will be able to say they tried to do something for the voters. 


Public power: The Dixon-Yates controversy over private construction 
of a steam plant in the TVA area is a natural—politically. Democrats 
figure they can nail down a lot of votes on the issue of utility influence on 
Administration thinking, whether or not they kill Dixon-Yates. 


Prosperity: Here the issue is “stagnation.” Even New Deal economists 
agree that 1955 will be a high-level year. But the hearings now going 
on before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report (page 112) give 
a sounding board for arguments that unemployment will be larger this 
year because Eisenhower isn’t doing enough fast enough. 


Stock market: The inquiry by Sen. William Fulbright is starting off on a 
“high level.” It’s billed as a searching, professional job with which Demo- 
crats see little chance to make hay. 


The politics behind all this is—Who gets credit for what? And the 
Democrats are working hard to find chinks in Eisenhower’s armor. 


Economy hopes are in jeopardy as a result of the fight by Army Chief 
of Staff Ridgway against cuts in the Army. Congress is tempted to vote more 
money than the budget calls for. 


The result may be a deficit bigger than estimated. Eisenhower’s budget 
for fiscal 1956 starting July 1 placed the deficit at $2.4-billion. The Admin 
istration’s economy advocates figured this could be cut down, as rising 
business increases tax revenues and if a tight check on spending reduced 
cash outlays below budget estimates. 


Some even forecast the deficit would be wiped out, barring unexpected 
developments around Formosa, or a similar “catastrophe.” But the push in 
Congress for a stronger military could put a chill on this. 


Congressional action on highways will have a budget impact. There is 
rising opposition to the idea of paying for the added highways through a 
bond selling program outside the budget. Democrats are lining up to oppose 
this, as well as to attack the provisions for “credits” for states with toll roads 
that Eisenhower is expected to recommend. 

Highway user groups are leading the opposition, arguing that “free 
road” states get unfair treatment to the advantage of “toll road’ states. 


Forcing the Treasury to pay for the road program would throw the 
budget out of kilter some more. There would be strong pressure on Eisen- 


hower to veto such a move. 
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"Hold your fire,” said Mr. Q 


“We aim to please,” said Mr. A 
“RAILWAY EXPRESS is rapid, too!” 


“T'll ship our goods this speedy way ...” 
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The big 
difference is —A 


Railway Express can make a big difference to Q 


you in speed, economy, and safe, sure , 


delivery. You'll find that’s true whether E X P R E S S 
you're sending or receiving, whether your <{ G cN 
shipment is big or small, and whether it E N 

moves by rail or air. It pays to specify 
Railway Express—the complete 


shipping service in the American tradition 
of private enterprise. 


As tribution in th lic i A 
Aca erntribution Jn the public Interest, | oe eee safe, swift, sure 
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Almost Everywhere You Look-| A 
Bull markets have never been an ex- been one of the most powerful in the other foreign exchanges showed > 
clusively American phenomenon. To-  exchange’s history, it is no colossus smaller, but clear-cut, edge over the 
day, the world’s woods are full of them, compared with other financial capitals highly regarded Standard & Poor's dail ei 
many of them flourishing with what today. In terms of profits actually rung __ index of industrial stock prices. bre 
may well be the greatest lushness ever. up, the Big Board is only in sixth ¢ Stimuli—In general, the busy buyers rs 
The charts above show how wide- _ place. of stocks in overseas markets have been ™ 
spread the bull movement is. And they In the stretch from September, 1953, reacting to the same stimuli as their - 
show another, more surprising, facet: to late last month, Wall Street’s gain _ fellow bulls in the U.S q the 
Although the long-lasting upward surge __ in industrial stock prices was clearly out- ¢ A strengthening faith that the : 
on the New York Stock Exchange has paced by two foreign markets. Three expanding U.S. economy will be able 
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to overcome its own problems and those 
of the rest of the free world. 

* The belief that no important hot 
war is in sight to jolt, much less _re- 
verse, the growing strength of the free 
world economies. 

* The general control of money 
rates by governments. This has lowered 
7 the yield of fixed-interest obligations to 
a point where institutional investors 
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A Bull Market 


have increasingly been forced to buy 

stocks in order to maintain income. 
Here’s how the worldwide picture 

looks to BUSINESS WEEK reporters: 


Britain. The rate of climb on the 
London stock exchange has slowed a 
bit lately. But industrial shares are still 
40% above the level at the start of 
1954, and as much as 55% above Sep- 
tember, 1953. What’s more, they are 
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Amsterdam 


New York 
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still edging up, setting new highs al- 
most daily. 

The pattern has been accentuated by 
the gentle slide of fixed-interest obliga- 
tions since last fall. Many blue-chip 
industrials now offer buyers yields 
within 0.5% of the long-term govern- 
ments. Students of the London market 
see these causes for the situation: 

e A belated adjustment to Britain’s 
long inflation. 


e The freeing of business from 
years of restrictions on dividends. 

e Solid investment buying, bol- 
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For Silex's newest appliance, a low-cost, mass- 
produced glass bow! of good quality was 
required. Working in partnership with Lancaster 
a bowl was developed greatly enhancing the 
product’s appearance and sales appeal. 

Durable, modern Lancaster glass parts will 
put more SELL into your products. Your in- 
tricate designs can be produced in Lancaster 
glass, tailored to close tolerances and price 
requirements. Beautiful, versatile glass parts 
which cannot rust, burn, shrink or warp. 

Make Lancaster your partner in product 
design . . . your assurance of maximum design 
flexibility and better parts with added sales 
appeal. Write for details today. 


— 


eamcester glass 
to brighten your\product’s future 


THE LANCASTER LENS CO., LANCASTER, OHIO 
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stered by a dramatic rise in savings. 

¢ The steady improvement of busi- 
ness, bringing in its wake higher earn- 
ings and dividends. In 1954, dividends 
rose 20%. 

Up to now, stock prices have not 
been affected by last week’s “official” 
recognition of currency inflation, when 
the Bank of England raised its redis- 
count rate from 3% to 34%. Still, 
there are worriers in London as there 
are in New York. Many competent 
observers have grown cautious, fearing 
that current prices are extravagantly 
discounting any possible future boosts 
of dividends. 

France. Stock prices on the Paris 
Bourse are now about 69% higher than 
in September, 1953. Nearly all indi- 
vidual issues have responded strongly 
to the spur. Among the groups out- 
stripping the average rise are the oils, 
with a gain of 314%. 

In reaction to the upward streaking, 
a minority group of bears has appeared. 
But the great bulk of observers think 
that today’s prices are justified by the 
prospects for business earnings and the 
general political situation. They con- 
tend that to a great extent the market 
is merely “catching up with the past.” 
Stock market prices are 31 times their 
1938 level, but that only equals the rise 
in French industrial prices. 

Belgium. Over the past 16 months, 
stock prices in Brussels have risen 27%. 
Authorities say the rise is largely due 
to the nation’s industrial recovery, plus 
the government’s persistent efforts to 
“cheapen” money. 

Business activity is expected to 
broaden still further, but many author- 
ities think that stock prices will merely 
hold firm. They reason from the fact 
that recent laws favor the acquisition 
of new plant facilities, which most 
businessmen agree are badly needed. 
So, the market men say, more funds 
are likely to go into this “real” invest- 
ment rather than into the market. 

The Netherlands. Stock prices are 
up more than 50% since September, 
1953. Amsterdam sees these reasons for 
the trend: 

¢ Rising corporate earnings and 
dividends have spurred genuine invest- 
ment buying, and there is confidence 
that the upward move will continue. 

¢ Disposable personal incomes are 
up, due to tax cuts. 

e A touch of inflation has helped, 
plus keen foreign buying of relatively 
low-priced Dutch issues. 

Most authorities look ahead with 
modest optimism, though further gains 
are expected to be moderate. 

Western Germany. Industrial issues 
in Germany have gone up 75% in the 
past 16 months. On-the-scene observers 
find these causes: 

e Investment buying by both Ger- 
mans and foreigners in the wake of the 


nation’s continuing industrial boom 
e Lessened fear of the nationaliza. 
tion of basic industries 


e The relative cheap of many 
stocks. s 
_e lhe lifting of exchange restric. 
tions, which gives non-Germans free. 
dom of movement in the ket 


Of late, though, there h 
profit taking. And some 
eagerness ty buy has been 
the troubles Chancello: 


been some 
the earlier 
npened by 
] 
\denauer js 


having at home over ratification of the 
Western European Uni and over 
growing | resistance to Ge in rearma- 
ment. Some people feel t a period 
of quict steadiness lies id for the 
stock market. Almost nobod) expects 


a real slump, thanks to t 
rise in employment, pri 
purchasing power. 

Italy. On the Mi exchange, 
Italy’s biggest, prices h risen over 
50% since September, 1953. There has 
been a good deal of speculation, mixed 
in with heavy investment buy ing based 
on improved production and _purchas 
ing power. Some people see a general 
market decline ahead, because of high 
prices and the effect of new fiscal meas- 
ures due to go into effect next fall. On 


continuing 
duction, and 


balance, though, local market people 

seem to be moderately optimistic. 
Switzerland. In 16 months, Swiss 

shares have risen only a meager 11%. 


But there’s a good reason for this: The 
stocks had never taken previous tum- 
bles as steep as those that bruised their 
neighbors, hence did not need to rise 
so far to make a bull market. 

The Zurich Bourse, the nation’s 
largest, last vear had its biggest trading 
vear since 1945. And few shares failed 
to move up to record highs 

The government’s huge Old Age and 
Dependents Pension Fund is credited 
with some of the popularity of stocks 
for investment. The law requires that 
the fund invest exclusively in gilt 
edged bonds, and this massive buving 
has pushed bond yields down to very 
low levels. The fondness for stocks also 
gets a boost from the wide belief that 
corporate earnings and dividends are 
going to continue their climb. 

The Far East. Stocks in Bombay 
now stand at 19% above the Septem- 
ber, 1953, level; at one time in 1954 
they were up 28%. The slide down 
from that peak was caused by last year’s 
National Plan Loan, which siphoned 
a good deal of money out of the market, 
and by fear that some proposed laws 
would be harmful to business. Subdued 
cptimism is now the watchword, braced 
by India’s gradually improving indus- 
trial situation, and by the faith that the 
at present prices the economy can with- 
stand any reasonable shocks. 

Tokvo completely reverses the gen- 
eral world trend. The steady fall of 
stock prices there has been interrupted 
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HAS THE MOST 
MANUFACTURING RESOURCES 


IN THE LIFT TRUCK FIELD 


On call and at your service .. . the vast resources of one of the 
largest, most progressive manufacturing companies in the world! 
Only the BUDA Fork Lift Truck has behind it the tremendous 
facilities, the engineering “know-how,” the minds, men and 
COMPLETE INFORMATION materials of an industrial giant like Allis-Chalmers. Only Buda 
++. about the NEW Buda Fork Lift Truck gives offers one source responsibility for lift trucks . . . only 


! all the facts and figures, puts you in the ny at oa 
driver's seat. Send for your free copy today! Buda can offer you positive assurance of the finest in lift trucks. 


THE [5 05 ED) BR vivision 


(AC) Allis-ChaiImers Manufacturing Company 


Harvey, Illinois 





Why CONSTRUCTION companies 
buy insurance through J«H 


Many construction companies: singly or as joint 
venturers—rely on J&H to help plan their — 
ance protection. They know that we are intimate y 
acquainted with the special insurance ae 
ments of their varied operations . - - and — . 
knowledge is put to work to secure the broades 
‘tion at minimum cost. 
aes staff includes specialists in casualty, marine 
and fire insurance .. .- employee benefit planning 
and group life .. . safety and fire protection i 
neering ... loss adjustment and rate an 
And we maintain constant contact with world in- 
surance markets. 


When you think of 5 
J&H. It costs no more to have the best. 











usiness insurance, think of 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS— AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


Chicago + San Francisco Los Angeles + Detroit - Cleveland 


- Seattle + Wilmington 
biladelphia + Pittsburgh Buffalo ' 
ees - Winnipeg - Montreal - Toronto - Havana - London 





OF GRAND RAPIDS 


UNIVERSAL CUTTER 
AND TOOL GRINDERS 





It's true, they have been hard to get be- 
cause every model offers extra value. 

The Model 62, for instance, features 
four-speed spindle drive, universal 
positioning of elevating hand wheel, 
anti-friction ways, more vertical capac- 
ity, longer swing, one-shot lubrication 


system. 
The many other Grand Rapids Cutter 
i the full Grinders are also on improved delivery 
story on all schedules. Send coupon for complete 
the advantages information. 


fF —_—~—_—_——— rr ee es es ees ee ee 
| GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 


| 410 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Please send me the following literature with- 
out obligation: 

[) Cutter and Grinder Literature 


| 
| C) Surface Grinder Literature ALLMEYEF 
NAME CALTON 


























only spasmodically. The basi Causes 
of the drop are seen as 

__ © The increasingly advers balance 
of trade, which is blame n the ex. 
cessively high prices of J ese goods 
and the import restrictions imposed by 


many key countries. 
e The end of the Korean War 
boom. 


e The stunting of business due to 
former Premier Yoshida’s tight money 
policy. 

¢ The final loss of confidence in 


the Yoshida regime. 

Bankers now think recent upward 
inching of the economy may continue 
under the new Hatoyama regime. But 
no one is really bullish at the moment. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 








Brokers’ loans, a market factor being 
scanned by Senate investigators (BW_ 
Jan.22’55,p126), last week continued 
their climb to new 1}0-vear peaks. The 
New York Federal Reserve Bank te. 


ported a gain of $82-million for the 
week, for a total of $1,561-million. One 
cau.e of the climb: Many new Issues 


have met ill success lately, so dealers 
have borrowed money to carry the un- 
sold securities. 


e 
RKO Pictures Corp., which sold its 
movie-making facilities to Howard 
Hughes last March (BY —May29’54. 
pl42), made more money last year 
without making any movies than it did 
when it was turning out pictures on full 
schedule. Pres. James R. Grainger re- 
ported that from April to December 
last vear, the company received $110- 
890 interest on bank deposits, and had 
a profit of $47,491 after expenses, com- 
pared with losses in the previous vear’s 
operations. 

* 
New record: Sales of underwritten cor- 
porate securities in the U.S. hit a new 
high in 1954, according to Investment 
Dealers’ Digest. The $6.5-billion goal 
was nearly 30% higher than the 1953 
mark. Bond sales were $4.5-billion, 
common stock $1.2-billion, preferred 
stock the rest. 

e 
Illinois Central RR bought $10-million 
of its own debentures last week. The 
road had sold some $18-million of 
bonds in order to buy up convertible 
preferred stock. But the market price 
of ICR common rose to around $2, 
well above the $57.50 conversion price. 
Huge blocks of preferred were con 
verted, leaving little for the road to buy. 
So, to use the money raised from the 
bonds already sold, ICR bought the 
rest of the issue, which had met 
sistance in the tightening bond market 
(BW—Jan.22’55,p60). 
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Do it better, chemically » ee do you want your lacquer or varnish to produce a rich, flat finish without 
expensive hand rubbing? Davison’s Syloid® 308 and Syloid 162 can do the job! Is pressure build-up in metallic 
paints a problem of yours? Syloid AL-1 eliminates this worry! Are you looking for a good anti-blocking agent 
for clear, plastic film? Syloid 244 will answer your problem! Davison’s finely divided silicas answer many 
problems for manufacturers of paints and other products. Call Davison and see if these silicas can help you. 


Progress Through Chemistry 
DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 





For the best in granulated homogeneous mixed Petroleum catalysts by Davison help keep travel Davison’s Research creates new products or 
fertilizers, SEE YOUR FRIENDLY DAVCO DEALER. in America the finest in the world. SEE DAVISON. makes existing products better. WRITE DAVISON. 
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and BETTER 
APPEARANCE with 
TRU-LAY ASW RNNS 


Here are typical benefits reported 
by users of these dependable and 
accurate Remote Controls. 


. 
‘Saves space and simplifies assembly 
for Transmission and Hydraulic 
Valve Controls on Lift Truck.”’ 


. 
‘*Eliminates all possibility of failure 
of remote controls for marine engine 
hydraulic transmissions, throttles, 


governors and synchronizers.”’ 
= 


‘‘Economical to use, easy to apply 
and gives better appearance. We use 
your Push-Pulls for remote control 
on material flow gates, discharge and 
weight changing mechanisms on our 
industrial scales.”’ 


a 


bs 


ta 


7 
“Eliminates links, radius rods, and 
other lost motion devices for remote 
control of four-way operating valves 
on the hydraulic motion of our open 
hearth chargers.”’ 


7 
“Can be installed where straight rods 
are impossible. Mounting of winches 
is more flexible when Tru-Lay Push- 
Pulls are used for Remote Control of 
transmissions, brakes and clutches.”’ 


a conneentpttie 


e@ Similar advantages are reported 
ig bymanufacturers of Agricultural Im- 


#9 LISTS I IIL LA. 





LILI ILI. 


plements, Construction Equipment, 

Electric Control Panels, Machine 
iS Tools and many other products. 
5 Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pulls 
snake around ob- 
structions... 
simplify installa- 
tion . . . reduce the 
number of working 
parts ... to give 
you this simple an¢ 









@ The six booklets 
and bulletins in this 
DATA FILE will an- 
swer further questions 
you may have about 
this versatile and 
dependable tool. 
Write for a copy. 










a AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
= AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
pa. A - 601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Donald C. Power (above), president 
of General Telephone Corp., made a 
pitch last week to 65 women—all an- 
alysts and advisers in Wall Street. In 
the group was Mrs. F. W. Stevens 
(right), only woman who runs her own 
investment house in Wall Street. 













Ladies Day in Wall Street 


A special-invitation audience of 65 
women who are investment analysts and 
securities specialists in Wall Street banks 
and brokerage houses heard Donald C. 
Power (picture) last week as he drama- 
tized his point that there is more than 
one telephone system in the country. 
Power spoke as president of General 
Telephone Corp. 

General Telephone is called the 
largest of the independent phone com- 
panies—any telephone system not afhli- 
ated with the Bell System is considered 
independent. General is large (around 
1.8-million phones in 21 states, mostly 
rural areas) and growing (adding 100,- 
000 phones a year, investing $78-mil- 
lion in expansion this year). But it 
operates in the shadow of the mightiest 
nonfinancial corporation in the country: 
Bell, with assets of over $12-billion 
and over 42-million phones in service. 

That’s why Power spends much of 


his time preaching his company’s health, 
growth—and independence 
e When Ladies Meet—The handpick- 
ing of feminine securities experts for 
Power’s audience is part of a new strat- 
egy among public utilities 

The meeting appeared to be only the 
second time a feminine audience had 
been assembled in Wall Street to hear a 
corporation executive. As far as women 
in the group could recall, its only pre- 
cursor was a similar conference run by 
Southwestern Public Service Co. 4 
couple of months ago. 

The utilities’ attention to women m 
Wall Street isn’t aimed at them as cus- 
tomers or as shareholders, but is inter 
preted as reflecting the kind of status 
women hold in the traditionally male 
field of investment management. 
Women in last week’s audience agreed 
that prejudice against their sex 1s still 
strong among employers in the financial 
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If your firm uses MACHINED parts that look 
anything like these COLD-FORMED parts... 



























| Well show you how to Cut your costs 30% to 70% 


9 out of 10 companies using small machined parts like these are 
wasting thousands of dollars per year! 


We know! We've proved in plant after plant all over the 
country that parts cold-formed the Milford way cost 30% to 
70% less than when made by machining or other methods... 
whether the quantity runs to a few thousands, or millions! 
We'll prove that you can save 30% to 70% on your cost of 
small parts and our work won't cost you one red cent! Just tell us, 
“Yes, we use small machined parts that look like these.” We'll take 
it from there! Contact your nearest Milford plant or office today! 


ILFORD RIVET & MACHINE CO. 












ws ae & New York 17, N. Y., 40 t 40th St., M Hill 5-686 
i lew Yor q yA East 40 .» Murray -6860 
Wilford, Conn. (Milford 2-1681) Atlanta, Ga., 546 Hillside Dr. N. W., Exchange 6726 Norwalk, Cal., 10920 So. Gard Ave., Torrey 3-2606 
Norwalk, Cal. (Phone Whittier, Cal Charlotte, N. C., P. 0. Box 1394, Charlotte 5-7563 Pittsburgh 20, Pa., 1007 McCartney St., Walnut 1-5171 
Oxfor: 3-3777 » Gal. Chicago 39, IIl., 5033 W. Armitage Ave., Berkshire 7-1020 San Francisco 27, Cal., 80 Stonestown, Overland 1-4425 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., Cherry 1-7577 St. Louis 17, Mo., 7743 Arthur Ave., Mission 5-4344 
Elyria, Ohio (Elyria 3137) Detroit 24, Mich., 16950 Harper Ave., Tuxedo 4-2530 St. Paul 5, Minn., 2166 Grand Ave., Emerson 3396 
Fort Worth, Tex., 2208 Hudson St., Lockwood 3658 Seattle 4, Wash., 1927 1st Ave. So., Mutual 2450 
Aurora, Ill. (Aurora 2-4278) indianapolis 2, Ind., 1916 N. Meridian St., Talbot 4549 Seneca Falls, N. Y., P. 0. Box 110, Seneca Falls 813 
Jenkintown, Pa., 615 Greenwood Ave., Ogontz 1708 Stratford, Conn., 239 Housatonic Ave., Bridgeport 7-9647 





Hatboro, Pa. (Osborn 5-4560) Newark 2, N. J., 972 Broad St., Market 2-5877 Westwood, Mass., 77 Greenhill Rd., Norwood 7-2878-J 








HERES an vx 


Requires no pay check 


Works 24 hours a day 
Never makes a mistake 
Never takes a vacation 


Never wastes time 









“UTILISCOPE” 


for special applications 
in heavy industry 





“UTILIVUE”’ 
distributed by Graybar 






Diamond Industrial Television has become an indis- 
pensable “employee” in many plants in a wide 
variety of industries. In their search for improved 
operation and lower costs, these companies have 
found the Diamond “Utiliscope” or “UtiliVue"’ the 
best answer to numerous problems. You, too, can 
probably use Diamond ITV to substantial advantage. 
For case histories and sugges- 
tions, return the coupon today. 















DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


714 LANCASTER, OHIO 


Please send me without obligation a copy of new 
bulletin showing how Diamond Industrial 


t 
! 
! 
DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. | 
| (Wired) Television will help me reduce costs, 
! 
| 
I 
l 
1 
| 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVIS 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


improve quality, increase sales and aid safety. 


Name 





Diamond Specialty Limited—— Windsor, Ontario e 
y 


v 








Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for Industry 
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Address 
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world, more so in bank 


age houses. Yet som 


women specifically t 


funds of widows and othe 


tomers—and utilities ar 
curities in such funds 

e Discrimination?—Most 
in the group have attend 
where women were as we 
The group’s reaction t¢ 
ference was mixed. Som« 


it as further recognition 


role in finance; others tl 
clusion of their male c 
unnecessary act of discri 


Wall Street women ha 


bond club of their 
women’s groups. The’ 
bitter toward the men 
clubs, feeling that as 
perform their duties 
competence as 


eligible to join their clul 


they gain equal entr 
clubs, they say they 
their own groups. 

¢ No Talking Down—| 
Day appearance on W 
combed many of the te 
statistics out of his spec 
Telephone. He found 
estimated his audience 
period, he was bombard 
and technical questions 
equity ratios, rulings of 


men the 


1 in broker. 


KS employ 
inage trust 
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portant se. 
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vomen hailed 
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ught that ex. 
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nation. 
¢ Organized a 
and other 
re somewhat 
Wall Street 
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should be 
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to the older 
content with 


his Ladies’ 
Street, Power 
hnicalities and 
h on General 
he had under 


[In the question 


led with sharp 
about debt- 
state utilities 


regulating bodies, funded debt of sub- 


sidiaries, and so on. 

In answering these 
tions, Power frequenth 
company’s coexistence 
Bell. For example, h« 
Telephone’s average reti 
ment in 1954 was 6.4¢ 


above that of the Bell Syst 
one reason is that General 


ter luck with its pleas ft 
“The commissions seem 


tle guy better than the big 


said. 

Besides, he says, com 
General higher rates be 
pay more to borrow mri 
e The Outlook—Since |! 
the women, 
nearly quadrupled its 
nues and has boosted n 
faster. By the end of 
equipment will reach 
$500-million. 
gross revenue will be ar 
lion, compared with ab: 
in 1954. 

Out of the $78-millio 


this year, about $40-1 
1aised from sources out 
pany, Power said. M« 


will be raised before mid 
Power said that Gene 
its eye out for other 
panies “that fit into « 
will expand through purc 
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All these products are made better 
with Koppers Polystyrene 


Poavsrvsane is the plastic that comes in all the bright, 
shiny colors of the rainbow— it’s tough and durable. You 
see it in your wife’s mixing bowls, tumblers and trays; in 
your childrens’ trucks, planes and dolls; in battery cases, air 
conditioner grilles, and radio cabinets and television masks. 
Koppers makes many different types of polystyrene includ- 
ing regular, modified and “Fibertuff” polystyrene. Your 
choice will depend on the function of your product. Choose 
the right type of polystyrene and you can get combinations 
of such valuable properties as toughness, heat resistance, 


me 
KOPPERS 


® 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Chemical Division, Dept. BW-25, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO * DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK * BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA 





MEDICAL BLOOD SET—High heat resistance, light 
weight and resistance to breakage made Koppers 
Polystyrene right for use in this all-plastic blood 
and plasma infusion set. 


TOMATO PACK—Koppers Polystyrene makes a fine 
packaging material for all types of products. Bright 
colors attract attention—transparent tops let cus- 
tomers see product. 


TELEVISION TUBE MASK—Koppers Polystyrene can 
be molded to exact dimensions to frame television 
tubes. It transmits light and won’t warp. 


AIR CONDITIONER GRILLE—Many appliance manu- 
facturers use Koppers Polystyrene for housings and 
grilles because the plastic is easy to mold, durable 
and attractive. 


WALL TILE—Polystyrene wall tile is popular be- 
cause it is easy to clean, easy to install, and 
comes in all the bright, gay colors housewives want. 


BATTERY CASE — Tough, heat resistant Koppers 
Polystyrene is used by many manufacturers to make 
battery coses, vent plugs and other parts. 





dimensional stability and low water absorption — all at 
low cost. 

Chances are Koppers Polystyrene can improve your 
product or reduce production costs. Koppers engineers can 
give you technical assistance in selecting the proper poly- 
styrene for your product. Write to us for more information. 


support Junior Achievement 
Junior Achievement Week, January 31-February 6 











Dials on new Toledos 
can be faced any of 8 
ways for operator 
convenience or full 
360° swivel. 


50 





...0N your scales 
material becomes money 


Look to Toledo for new ideas to help you con- 
trol costs! Good weighing is a fundamental of 
good cost control; basic accounting records of 
materials received, shipped or transferred 
start at the scale. In Toledo’s complete line 
there is a modern answer to every problem of 
industrial weighing . . . in standard, or in 
custom-built units. When you look at costs... 
it’s time to look at your weighing. There’s a 
Toledo office as close as your phone. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


*Write for new condensed catalog No. 2001. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





Maine Strikes It Rich 
RUMFORD -What ma prove to 


be one of the richest uranium deposits 
in the East has been uncovered a 
North Rumford, Me., where 50 years 
ago William N. McCrillis worked a 
small nickel mine. 

The strike was made last spring by 
Donald §. McCrillis, William’s 55-year. 
old son, who recently quit his job as 
office manager of a Boston law fim 
because of ill health. McCrillis dis. 
covered the deposit when he went over 
the old homestead, looking for minerals 
that would justify reopening the mine, 

“It’s not a dead-sure thing yet,” Mc. 
Crillis savs. “We've onh dug down 


10 ft. to 15 ft. below the surface. and 
whether the ore is going to continue is 
hard to say.” Nevertheless, McCrillis 


admits he’s encouraged by reports on 
ore samples that he sent to U.S. Test- 
ing Co. Their assays, he says, show a 
uranium content of 0.76%. (The 
Atomic Energy Commission requires 
0.2% content for mining licenses.) 


McCrillis has already formed a cor- 
poration with personal friends to under- 
take actual mining operations. “We 
have $100,000 invested, and _ then 
some,” he savs. At this point, he has 
submitted ore samples to AEC, and 
hopes to hear shortly about license. 
Meanwhile, he has added 400 acres to 
his original 600-acre holdings in the 
area. 


Water, At Last? 
DECATUR, NEB.-It looks as if 


the Missouri River may finally have to 
behave itself and flow under the “dry 
land” bridge (BW-—Jul.17°54,p130) 
here this year. 

The bridge, which links Decatur and 
Onawa, Iowa, was finished in 1950 at 
a cost of $2-million. The fact that it 
spanned the dry bed of the Missouri- 
which had shifted its course a half mile 
to the east—was intentional. Members 
of the bridge commission figured to 
save $400,000 in construction costs by 
using the dry bottom. And they con 
fidently expected that Congress and the 
Army Engineers would soon put the 
river back where it belonged. 

So far the soon hasn’t arrived. But 
it looks closer now. Congress last yeat 
put up $3-million for work on the river, 
of which $2-million was earmarked for 
Decatur. Contractors have been work- 
ing through the winter on dredging, 
pilings, and revetments that will get 
the river lined up so that it can be led 
under the bridge. 

All this is just preliminary, though. 
To finish the job and hold the nvet 
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There ts a New Machining Concept 
to Cut Your Production Costs 


One Hour’s Production 
The Old, ‘Conventional’ Way 


— 





One Hour’s Production 
The New DoALL Way 


HE pictures above show the cost-reduc- Faster cutting, greater versatility, simpler 
tion opportunities of modern production fixturing, lower tool cost, lower capital invest- 


band machining! The job is that of cutting ment—production band machining is the 


slots in cast bronze clamps. Formerly done 
with a slitting saw on a milling machine, 
production was about 38 pieces per hour. 
Now done with a DoALL production band 
machine, production is nearly 250 pieces 
per hour. 

Look at the simple, inexpensive fixture 
shown at the right. Slip the work in posi- 
tion, push a button and the hydraulic power 
feed table carries it into the continuous- 
cutting band tool. Upon completion of the 
cut the table backs out. An integral coolant 

system promotes high cutting rates, insures 
good finishes. 

Great usefulness of the machine is as- 
sured by the “non-restricted geometry” of 
band machining—cuts in the workpiece can 
be made at any angle or in any direction. 


DéALL 








of 
PB-11 


Personalized Service ...Complete Stocks...Local 


NEW COLOR FILM—“Production Band Ma- 
x) chining” now available showing operation 





cost-reducing answer to thousands of pro- 
duction machining operations. Ask for a 
free demonstration at your plant. Call your 

local DoALL Store (see classified directory), 
or write: The DoALL Co., Des Plaines, Il. 








this new machining concept. 








EDUCATIONAL STUDY 
; WALL CHARTS 
ssingerian tstrements | Economic Principles 


$1.00 each postpaid 
Lower quantity prices. 











= 
Machine Tools + Cutting Tools « 
Shop. « in 









° The DoALL C , Des Plai Wl 
Delivery e Do ompany, Des Plaines 


(oN T-GALLON 
BLEND OR 


for ce by 


Restaurants 
Hotels 
Hospitals 
Diet Kitchens 
Institutions 
Schools 
Food Processors 























FOR LARGE 
QUANTITY NEEDS! 


, Waring 
COMMERCIAL 
BLENDOR 





Fits perfectly a long-felt need in the field of com- 
mercial food processing! Designed for high speed 
blending, pulping, mixing or reducing of food 
stuffs, vegetables, animal tissue. Perfect for quick 
preparation of special sauces, salad dressings, 
soups, health drinks, convalescent diets! Big 
enough to produce large, economical batches of 
blends and purees! Yet small enough to main- 
tain fresh fruit and vegetable flavors! Learn how 
the WARING COMMERCIAL BLENDOR can help solve 
your needs! Use the handy coupon below! If it 
isn’t a WARING, it isn’t a BLENDOR. 


re we ee on ee eee ee eee ae 


| WARING PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
] 25 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. ] 
| Box 30 | 
O Please send me your FREE literature, “Recipes 
| for the Food Service Industry.” 
| O Tell me how the WARING COMMERCIAL BLENDOR 

can solve commercial or scientific blending-mixing 
| problems. 
| NAME wae ‘ 
: ..POSITION sates 
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FIRM NAME... 
CITY rere rrr 





on course will require w long 16 | 
miles of the channel—and further ap. 
propriations. The hop« v is that 
Congress will go along with $5.8-mjp. 


lion that the President | 


work above Omaha; $34-1 
is slated to go to Decatur 


Mineral Rights Dispute 
KNOXVILLE —Aeri Iture Secy. 


Ezra Taft Benson is going to have to 
decide whether a private operator has 
the right to mine coal the Cumber- 
land National Forest in Kentucky. 

Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Steams. 
Ky., is appealing to Benson to override 
a decision by the U.S ‘Forest Service 
that said the forest was off limits for 
digging. Stearns wants to strip mine 
on part of a 47,000-acre tract that 
Robert L. Stearns, Jr., sold to the goy- 
ernment in 1937. Stearns reserved 
mineral rights to the property at the 
time of the sale. 

Last week, a three-man committee. 
headed by Charles P. Taft, brother of 
the late senator, held hearings in Ken- 
tucky to explore both sides of the case; 
Benson appointed the committee to 
make recommendations to him. His 
action in maming it has already brought 
fire from Kentucky Conservation Com- 
missioner Henry Ward, who accused 
Benson of passing the buck for a de- 
cision that he feels should be Benson’s 
alone. 


Update 
DENVER-Webb & Knapp ha 


finally decided on specific plans for its 
massive Courthouse Square _ project 
(BW-—Sep.19’53,p80), and excavation 
work has already begun 

The completed plan is actually larger 
than the one first talked of. As it now 
shapes up, the $35-million complex will 
include a 23-storv, 700-room hotel; a 
five-story home for Da niels & Fisher 
department store; an underground park- 
ing garage for 2,500 cars; a building to 
house specialty shops; : a 3,000-seat con- 
vention-banquet hall; and a 135-ft 
landscaped plaza with pool, skating 
rink, and outdoor restaurant. 

Target date for completion of the 
project is fall, 1956. But that may have 
to be moved back. The entire area will 
have to be excavated 60-ft. into bed- 
rock, a fact, however, that has its com- 
pensations. 

Webb & Knapp says that test drill- 
ings have revealed streaks of gold 
bearing sands, and it plans to w: ash out 
all the sand and gravel it removes. 

The new project is a sequel to 
W2&K’s $12-million Mile High Center, 
which is now being completed a block 
awav from the square. 
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try duplicating this... 


































now you can RENT 
the world’s foremost 
duplicating system 
for as low as 





$7.50 a month 










For just pennies a day, you can 
install a complete, modern 

OLD TOWN Spirit Duplicating 
System in your office. You can 
rent one, a dozen or more of 
these precision-engineered 
Spirit Duplicators with no 
capital investment necessary. 


Even before you rent, you can 
have a 10-Day Free Trial... 
to prove for yourself how the 
versatile OLD TOWN Duplicator cuts 
paper work and saves both time 
and money. You’ll find hundreds 
of applications — from sales 
letters, bulletins and reports 

to simplified billing and 

control systems — make all 

the copies you need of 
everything you can type, write 
or draw in 1 to 6 colors, 


Your old machine? Trade it in. 
That antiquated “smudge pot” 
is still worth money. Trade 

it in on the new OLD TOWN 
Duplicator. 






Get all the facts on OLD TOWN’S 
remarkable rental plan. Mail the coupon NOW! 


Old Town Corporation, Dept.. BW-2, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
World’s foremost 


‘ 
I Please send me complete information Company Name ..........---:ecesssesenssnsnsnssossnsrensnnsnsnnnesnennenes 
maker of carbons, J 0 the OLD TOWN Inkless Duplicator, 
ribbons, duplicators ' including 10-day free trial, rental and Attention ...........cvesssssseseessnnsssesssnnnrenrsnnssssssnnessensnnnesennes 
4 











trade-in. 
and supplies aa Present Guplicators ..........ccvssccvsssssseseessees AGATeSS........ssccssssecssssscssnsecesnenensnssansescennsecennecsensssssnensennen® 


(0 You may arrange a FREE Trial DOI ccccssnssapinecessnssenseniovenete ZONE......++ i csnscsincenececsetisnte 








MARKETING 
In Autos: Volume vs. Markup? 


@ Many car dealers—particularly Ford and Buick— 
are adopting the principles of mass marketing. They assume 


a low profit per unit. 


@ The car makers encourage this. They are empha- 


sizing business management. 


@ But at this week’s auto dealers’ convention the 
dealers looked at last year’s record—and wondered. 


The year 1954 was a good one in 
which to get out of the automobile 
retailing business—if a dealer figured 
on getting out at all. On the basis of 
booming January business, up 25% and 
sometimes more, dealers forecast that 
this year will be a whole lot different. 
They add that it had better be. 

It’s likely to be different in another 
respect besides higher sales. There’s a 
barely discernible but fundamental 
change brewing in the automobile re- 
tailing business: a new emphasis on 
business management. 
¢ And Ran—‘I’ve been in the business 
for 26 years,” said a Cadillac-Pontiac 
dealer in a small midwestern city, “‘and 
last vear was the worst I’ve seen.” “I 
sold so few cars,” says a Chrysler-Ply- 
mouth dealer, “I’ve been afraid to look 
to see just how many.” (When he did 
look, it was +7, against a goal of 100.) 

This week in Chicago, the annual 
convention of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. heard another depressing 
figure: 5,166 dealers out of business in 
the past 22 months. By no means were 
all of these business failures. In the 
words of Charles Freed, Salt Lake City 
De Soto-Plymouth dealer and NADA 
president, “There were many, many 
cases of men who took their remaining 
capital and ran.” 

Still, there has been no substantial 
drop in the over-all total of new-car 
dealers. The figure still hangs around 
42,000 nationally. New dealers are 
coming in to replace those who quit; 
there is a good deal of franchise switch- 
ing. Figures are very nearly nonexist- 
ent. But what there are show that by 
far the greater part of this switching 
is not due to failures. 

Dun & Bradstreet figures show 89 
dealer failures in 1952, 232 in 1953 
and 242 in 1954. A private survey, 
made for a car manufacturer, shows a 
very different picture. Begun last April, 
it shows that every month, anywhere 
from about 270 to 350 franchises were 


54 


given up for all reasons—and that from 
35 to 70 dealers cach month took on 
uew franchises. 

¢ Management—The general tone of 
the NADA meeting this week officially 
was tinged with a pessimism justified 
by what happened last vear. Dealers 
said: Profit ratio to sales is down (to 
1.7% before taxes); the Ford-General 
Motors race is ruining the business; 
“bootlegging” (wholesaling new cars 
to used-car dealers) is still unsolved; too 
many dealers know too little about busi- 
ness management. 

All of those elements are related. 
They are also connected in one way or 
another with the experience of an Ohio 
Ford dealer, whose comment fairly well 
sums up the dealer situation last year: 

“We lost considerable money in early 
1954, then cut our expenses by $200 to 
$300 a month in September. We broke 
even the last four months. Too many 
dealers are just starting to squeeze out 
their overhead. We did it late, but 
now we are all right.” 

That indicates one of the significant 
changes brewing in the auto retailing 
business—an emphasis on management. 
NADA is stressing it. This week one of 
its members, Hayes Tucker, a Ford 
dealer in Tuscaloosa, Ala., said: “We 
know that our expenses have gradually 
increased well bevond what is healthy 
for profit, and many of us have not yet 
shocked ourselves up to a vigorous cost- 
control program.” (Coincidentally, 
Ford Motor Co.’s Ford Div. is thinking 
of changing the name of its sales depart- 
ment to “Business Management 
Dept.’’) 
¢ Markup—The preoccupation with 
business management stems ostensibly 
from the changed nature of the business 
since the seller’s market ended abruptly 
in the summer of 1953. Dealers now 
have to get along on a lower markup. 
(“Nobody sells at full list any more,” 
says one dealer.) But there could be a 
more fundamental reason for the stress 


on Mane igement—a reason that 


stems 
from a developing condition that r 
dealers recognize yet few fess to up. 
derstand in all its implications. 

It is the relation of | on volume to 
profit, and the historic thods of sell. 
ing automobiles at reta In Detroit 
and among most dealers you hear the 
comment: “It’s nothing new; we're just 
going back to the way things were be. 


fore the war.”” That’s n 
explanation for some dealers 

In Chicago and elsewhere this past 

week, it was apparent that the dealer. 
ship body as a whole couldn’t be neath 
pigeonholed on the question, nor could 
dealers of various makes of cars, But 
as a rough generalization, the disciples 
of mass marketing principally are 
younger Ford dealers—and to a lesser 
extent, Buick dealers—who have adopted 
letter by letter the philosophy of the 
factory people. 
e Principle—This philosophy, of course, 
is old and fundamental to all types of 
business: The more units you sell, the 
less profit you need per unit. It’s his- 
toric in practically all retailing enter- 
»rises and, theoretically, in auto retail- 
ing, too. But last year, when Ford drove 
for first place and Buick for third place 
in sales, they created havoc in dealers’ 
ranks and thinking. 

As a principle, dealers endorse high 
volume—but at a price. One point of a 
seven-point code of ethics adopted by 
NADA reads: “To price our products 


and our services fairly, based upon our 


good en ugh 


costs, plus a reasonable profit.” Right 
there is a conflict with Ford factory 
thinking, in particular, because ° ‘profit 


based on costs” is actually a ratio of 


profit to sales. 
Ford thinking is that a dealer’s profits 
should be measured against investment 
~and by this yardstick some Ford deal- 
ers’ return on investment is running as 
high as 80%, while return on sales is 


down in the neighborhood of 3% or 


lower. Says a Ford dealer: “It’s fine 
for the factory to talk about return on 
investment, but factories are basing 


profits on the lowest common denomi- 
nator. When a man sells something, he 
wants to know what he makes on the 
price he sold at and what he paid out.’ 
In effect, the Ford answer to this 1s: 
“Every other business « iculates retum 
on investment. That’s the money you te 
working with. That’s I] that counts.’ 
e The “Key—Dealers will tell you thes 
are selling service. Ford savs the more 
cars you sell, the more service business 
vou will get (which is not quite what 
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How to find 


the BEST resin for your 
reinforced plastic product 





Get Unbiased Advice from the One Producer of All Resins for Reinforced Plastics 


Everybody knows that plastics reinforced with glass fibers are being used 
for more and more varied products. Auto bodies, architectural panels, vent- 
ing stacks, tanks, and machine housings are some that have made news. 
Your own product —or your competitor's — may be next. 


So many different jobs call for differences in reinforced plastics — differ- 
ent combinations of properties. One use might emphasize great mechanical 
strength; another, translucence; another, light weight. Basically, it’s a 
matter of getting the proper resin to fit the need. 


That’s why there are over a dozen BaxkE.tTE Polyester Resins alone, as 
well as BAKELITE Epoxy-Phenolic Resins, BAKELITE Phenolic Resins, and 
BakeLITE Epoxy Resins, all for reinforced plastics. This range of resins 
shows why your Bakelite Company representative is best equipped to give 
you expert guidance. Since Bakelite Company makes all types of resins for 
reinforced plastics, his suggestions are free from bias. And more than forty 
years of Bakelite Company experience in plastics can work through him, 
for you. Write for information to Dept. AV-61. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [43 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BAKELITE 


Most In Resins For 
Reinforced Plastics / 








Give Your 
Materials Handling a 





The COLSON electraulic lifter is the most economical means of moving 
heavy loads between floor levels. Used as a dock hoist it speeds loading 
of trucks and freight cars. Easy to install — requires no pit or sub-surface 
installation of any kind. 
13 special safety features, including a general overall safety factor of 4, 
make this device the safest of its kind available to industry. 


Available with capacities to 12000 pounds, platform sizes 5 to 12 feet, 
and for lifts from 5 to 17 feet. 
Do the people in your organization, who are concerned with 
materials-handling know that The COLSON Corporation now 
provides the greatest variety of materials-handling products 
ever offered American Industry?— everything from casters to 
power trucks! 
Write us or consult your local phone book (under ‘‘Casters”’ ‘‘Elevators: 
Portable” or ‘Trucks: Industrial’) for the COLSON office near you. 
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CASTERS « HAND TRUCKS + LIFT JACK SYSTEMS 
HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC AND MECHANICAL 
POWERLIFTS AND TRANSPORTS 


CORPORATION 


Elyria, Ohio 














the dealers mean); and if profit from 
the service business is high enough it 
can meet all the overhead of the deal. 


ership, permitting a low but profitable 
markup on new-car sale: ideal en- 
dorsed by all dealers. 

Perhaps significantly ind more 
dealers of all makes—w] liscussing 
the customer’s hankering f discount 


—compare their business to the clothing 
and grocery business. Here, mass mar. 


keting has been the stand order for 
vears. 

And the key to mass marketing, these 
dealers say, is good business manage 
ment to keep both investment and oper 


ating costs down. That’s what is behind 


the Ford idea of changing from a sales 
department to a business management 
department. : 

¢ Bootlegging—To NADA officials and 
manv dealers in Chicago this week. 
management is no panacea. It is no 


complete cure, for instance, for the 
bootlegging problem—which is growing. 
No one says any more that bootlegging 
is caused by factory over-production 
There’s a new element in the picture 
A prosperous dealer who has made his 
monthly quota will deliberately order 
more cars and sell them untouched to 
an agent for a used-car dealer. Every 
dollar he gets above his cost is all 
profit. 

A few dealers in areas where there are 

1elatively few bootlegged cars sav good 
management can lick it. If a new-car 
dealer gets his cost down he can under- 
sell the used-car dealer—which is pre- 
cisely what a Buick dealer in Indiana 
is doing. But in the Far West, Texas, 
and Florida—destinations for most of 
the bootlegged cars—franchised dealers 
sav that even with tightened manage- 
ment practices they can’t hope to un- 
dersell the used-car lots. A Provo 
(Utah) dealer says Pontiacs for used-car 
lots are driven out there for $50 a 
car, while it costs a franchised dealer 
$150 in freight charges—and “my over- 
head is too great to meet his price.” 
e Clause—NADA’s proposed answer to 
the bootlegging problem is legislation 
permitting manufacturers to include a 
clause in the franchise agreement that 
prohibits sale of new cars for resale to 
unfranchised dealers. Franchise agree- 
ments used to have such a clause, but it 
was dropped for fear of government 
legal action based on restraint of trade 
Yet NADA officials admit that enforce- 
ment of such a clause would be largely 
a factory matter. And while dealers 
say the factories sincerely want to stamp 
out bootlegging, an unethical dealer will 
alwavs be able to slip extra cars into 
used-car channels. 

As long as bootlegging is prevalent, 
Freed thinks, profits can’t be raised 
sufficiently high. “Bootlegging is a con- 
tributing factor to low profits.” 
¢ Other Troubles—Some dealers, nota 
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bly in the East and Midwest, are less 
concerned about bootlegging than about 
r problems. Slow to accept condi- 
tions as they are, they instinctively re- 
bel against the volume race of Ford and 
“Our customers don’t care and 
we don’t care who is in first, second, or 
third place,” they say. Others, while 
conceding that January was a good 
month, both in sales and generally in 
profits, don’t quite believe the national 
economy is as sound as their sales make 


it appear. 


Why, 


then, don’t 


ble-wracked business? 


NADA calculations give one clue: 
The average investment of the dealers 
(more than 30,000 belong to NADA) 
is nearly $106,000—or about a $4-bil- 
lion total; total automotive retail sales 
last vear amounted to about $30-billion, 


\ more than last 
year's 2,000-odd get out of such a trou- 


or about 18% of all retail sales. It’s a 
substantial part of the national econ- 
omy. Yet there are more personal, 
compelling reasons keeping dealers in 
the business. 

A small-town Ford dealer says: “Sure 
we lost money last year, but we still 
drew our salaries; and when you get 
about $14,000 a year in a town of this 
size you're in the upper brackets.” A 
Dodge-Plymouth dealer in a_ nearby 
city adds, ‘““We had two bad years in a 
row and used up all of our reserves. 
I’m surprised we're still in business. 
But we are, and we are going to stay.” 

The dealer who grumbled that 1954 
was the worst vear in his 26 years con- 
ceded that January was a good month, 
but held that it couldn’t last. And he 
left to fly his twin-engine private plane 
to a business appointment in another 
city. 


Electronics Counts the Stock 


National Cash Register’s computer system flashes 
department store sales and inventory data. The cash regis- 
ters are tied in to a central brain. 


Department stores may soon turn 
to electronic brains to solve one of their 


knottiest problems—that 


of keeping 


track of sales and inventories. In Day- 


ton | 


ast week, the National Cash Regis- 


ter Co. told a meeting of its top sales- 


men 
can ¢ 
troni 


that by the first of next year they 
fer department stores a new elec- 
¢ sales accounting system that will: 
¢ Transmit a record of each sale— 


complete with an identification of the 


item 


sold, price, name of the salesper- 


son and purchaser, and other pertinent 
information—direct from cash _ register 
to an electronic computer via a ticker- 


tape 


attachment on the register. 
¢ Keep an up-to-the-minute inven- 


torv account by feeding taped informa- 


tion 
wav 


on shipments to the computer by 
of similar tape attachments on 


adding and accounting machines that 
record incoming goods. 


¢ Compare inventory with sales at 


ay given time by processing the above 


information 


whicl 
a tel 


through the computer, 
1 can also feed the results into 
etvpe-like printer to report the 


findings to every department. 
Up to now, electronic sales account- 


ing § 


ystems have been largely experi- 


mental. Several of the big business ma- 


chine 


makers—such as International 


Business Machines, Burroughs, Reming- 
ton Rand—have had leading department 
stores around the country trying out 


their 


electronic brains for some time. 


National Cash Register’s announce- 


ment 


in Dayton last week was an 


indication that a complete system is 
nearly ready for the open market. The 
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NCR system ties every cash register, 
accounting and adding machine in a 
store to its electronic computer with 
a direct ticker-tape wire. 

¢ Time Waster—There’s good reason 
why department stores have been 
searching desperately for a way to bring 
their sales records up to date. 

Keeping track of detailed sales and 
inventory data is a time-consuming and 
costly operation for most stores. With 
a wide variety of items—which the store 
must stock in all different sizes, stvles, 
and colors—it usually takes a lot of man- 
hours to record just what items are 
sold during any given day. Yet if the 
store doesn’t have this information it 
can’t keep its inventory up to date. This 
invites so-called consumer walkouts— 
when a customer stomps angrily out of 
the store because he can’t get the par- 
ticular item he wants. 

So for years, department stores have 
poured large sums of money into elab- 
orate clerical sales accounting systems. 
These boost operating costs, which have 
been eating steadily into precious profit 
margins. And, a store’s sales and inven- 
tory records are usually at least a day 
or so behind, and not too accurate. 

Present sales accounting systems work 
something like this: When the store 
receives a shipment of goods, inventory 
is computed manually from slips of 
paper or cards that are totted up on 
standard business machines in the sta- 
tistical department. Sales records are 
also compiled from a variety of paper 
slips or cards that go from the selling 
floor to the statistical department. At 








FOR MORE 
PROFITABLE 


TUBE MAKING 





@ Nearly two decades ago Yoder 
introduced a line of tube mills equip- 
ped with their revolutionary new rotat- 
ing welding transformer. To the high 
quality and low cost production of these 
mills, is due much of the credit for the 
big and rapidly expanding demand 
for E-W (electric welded) tubing. 


Now as then, what the motor is to the 
automobile, the welder is to the tube 
mill. Through persistent research, tests 
and experiments, Yoder welders have 
been further improved and epoch- 
making new types developed: 


. For Steel Pipe and Tubing from 14” to 
24” dia. Yoder “‘Four-in-One”’ resist- 
ance welder, most compact, trouble- 
free and efficient yet designed for 
tube production. 


2. For Steel Pipe and Tubing up to 4-in, 
dia. new Yoder-Tocco Induction 
Welder. Speeds as high as 250 f.p.m, 


3. For Aluminum, Brass, Nickel and other 
non-ferrous metals and alloys, new 
High-Frequency R. F. Welders. 
These Yoder mills are especially 
economical for light and medium 
heavy gauges. 


Further information about tube mak- 
ing by any of these methods, literature, 
consultations and estimates are yours 
for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Electric Weld 












BRINGS CUSTOMERS 
THROUGH 
YOUR DOORS 
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poor OPERATOR 


OPERATES ELECTRICALLY! 
NEEDS NO PIPING — 
NO COMPRESSOR! 


Now you can modernize your build- 
ing entrance — increase customer traf- 
fic and earn good will . . . all at moder- 
ate cost. SUPERMATIC, the new automatic 
door operator, combines power supply 
and operating mechanism in one com- 
pact unit. It is easily — and economi- 
cally — installed under any door, and 
operates either right or left-hand doors 
on 115-volt current .. . fully guaran- 
teed. NP also makes ECONOMATIC, the 
pneumatic operator for industrial use. 
Mail this coupon today. 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. 


AND 


HOLTZER-CABOT 
DIVISIONS 
125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 


Sales Service Representatives 
in Principal Cities throughout the World 























Designers and manufacturers of mechanical, pneumatic, 
hydraulic, electric and electronic equipment and syst 





Automatic Door Division 
National Pneumatic Co., Inc. 
125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 


Please send me complete details 
on SUPERMATIC door operator 
NAME 
COMPANY. 
STREET 
EW ee SOME... STATE 
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the end of the day the records of sales 
and inventory are compared, more me- 
chanical figuring on business machines 
is then required to prepare orders for 
the buyers. 

¢ Punched Cards—The idea behind 
electronic sales accounting is to speed 
the collection and reporting of vital 
sales and inventory data. Most of the 
electronic sales accounting systems that 
have been tried out depend on punched 
tags on each item of merchandise. These 
tags—coded with information such as 
stock number, size, color—are inserted 
into an attachment on the cash regis- 
ter as each item is sold. The register 
then punches out another card or slip 
which is later fed into the computer. 

¢ Ticker Tape—The newest idea is the 
ticker tape. Though NCR is not the 
only business machine manufacturer to 
try this system, it is the first to get one 
ready for the market. NCR’s system 
works like this: 

The salesman can put a punched 
stock tag in the cash register. When 
he rings up the sale, he can use the 
kevs on the register to complete the 
information. Or, he can forget the tag, 
record all the needed data with the 
register keys. This data comes out on 
punched ticker-tape, which is auto- 
matically fed through a tape “reader.” 
The data is transmitted electronically 
to another tape machine in the central 
“brain” room in the store. There the 
statistics are punched on tape again, 
fed through the electronic computer 
—which records all the data, and 
compares with information on inven- 
tory similarly received from adding 
machines and accounting machines 
throughout the store, as well as with 
cther sales records received from other 
cash registers. The computer does its 
lightning-fast figuring, puts the results 
on magnetic tape which in turn is fed 
into an electronic printer that tvpes up 
reports for as many people or depart- 
ments as need them. 
¢ Small Computers—NCR’s system re- 
lies on small computers—National 303s 
are capable of 50,000-60,000 simultane- 
ous calculations—rather than on the big 
machines of its competitors. NCR 
thinks its computer can take care of 
medium-size stores, with annual sales 
volume up to $20-million. If smarter 
brainwork is needed, NCR simply will 
install more 303s. This way, the com- 
pany figures to get maximum efficiency 
at the lowest cost possible—from $150,- 
000 to $250,000 per complete system. 

Cost, of course, is the big drawback 
from the store’s viewpoint. In fact, 
NCR doesn’t plan to compete with the 
big electronic brains. As President 
Stanley C. Allyn puts it: “We are hop- 
ing to be the builders of the Chevro- 
lets in the electronics field and not the 
Cadillacs . . . the lower-price market 
is the bigger of the two.” 


Furniture Chain 


Indianapolis man plans 
a nationwide network of 250 
or more stores, centered jn 
the Midwest. 


An Indianapolis merchant named 
Harry W. Schacter is pressing plans for 
the nation’s first major chain of fur). 
ture stores. 

Schacter, who is owner of the Banner. 
Whitehill Furniture Co. in Indianapolis 
and was for 22 years the head of the 
Kaufman-Straus Co. department store 
in Louisville, announced an ambitious 
plan this week. In the next three years 
he will buy up from 250 to 300 stores 
across the country, principally in the 
Midwest. By 1958 he estimates that the 


chain will have a sales volume of $100- 
million; by 1960 it will be $250-million, 
Cost of acquiring the properties will 
come to some $35-million, Schacter 
figures. 


Schacter says he has the backing of 

“two of the foremost investment houses 
in the country.”” His associates in the 
new store group are Paul Tilles, vice- 
president of Sachs Quality Stores, New 
York furniture chain, and Dr. Albert 
Haring. 
e Many Offers—Schacter said he first 
discussed his plans in January at the 
midwinter furniture show in Chicago. 
Within three weeks he received sale 
offers from companies representing 120- 
odd stores in 23 states having a com- 
bined annual sales volume of more than 
$90-million. 

This week Schacter was heading West 
to pick up firm options to buy. 

The reason for the widespread will 
ingness among furniture store owners to 
sell out, says Schacter, is the fact that 
many of them have been in business 25 
or 35 vears and are now reaching retire- 
ment age. Like a lot of auto dealers, 
who are in the same age brackets, 1954 
scared them. They have seen the fat 
postwar vears turn lean and they are 
anxious to protect the investment they 
have built up. Hence their willingness 
to take capital gains and get out. 
¢ Boom Ahead—Schacter figures that 
the furniture business is headed for the 
biggest boom in its history around 1960 
when the postwar babies begin setting 
up households of their own. But, he 
says, furniture stores are still in the 
“horse and buggy days.” More than 
93% are family owned. The biggest 
chain has a volume of about $30-million 
a year. 

‘A national chain, he figures, will be 
able to hire top designers, fight discount 
houses by carrying private labels they 
can’t get, cut costs generally, give com 
sumers lower prices. 
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Modern equipment does this job far better 


Increased efficiency in the modern 
textile industry, as in every field, has 
come with modern equipment—and 
the new basic materials that make 
it possible. For instance, whenever 
stretch resistance and strength with- 
out bulk are important in your prod- 
uct or process, Du Pont ‘‘Cordura”’ 
provides a low-cost answer. 


Improving your product or process 
with one of Du Pont’s man-made fi- 
bers may take just a little research 
imagination . . . but the rewards 


3 
# 


& 
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are great. For these versatile fibers 
can do jobs fibers were never able to 
do before. Chemists have built into 
them remarkable combinations of 
properties, such as strength with lit- 
tle stretch, strength with resiliency, 
acid resistance, water resistance and 
many others. 


Send for fact-filled booklet about 
Du Pont fibers for industry. It will 
show you how these versatile fibers 
have cut costs and increased effi- 
ciency in a variety of fields . . . sug- 


Hand-loom process, beginning of 19th century 


Modern materials are important, too! 


gest ways in which you can profit 
from their remarkable properties. 
Write to Box B, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. Vy. 5. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT FIBERS: new dasic materials for industry 


NYLON > 


CORDURA* > 
high-tenacity rayon 


ORLON* 
acrylic fiber 
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polyester fiber 








Fedway Formula: Tough to Get Started 


@ When Federated Department Stores decided to 
marry the chain store and the department store, retailers 
wondered what form of hybrid merchandising the union 


would produce. 


@ The offspring got off to a slow start, mostly be- 
cause the regular care-and-feeding rules didn’t agree with it. 
@ Now, after two years of experimenting and read- 


justing, Fedway is beginning to perk up a little. 


Just a year ago this week, Federated 
Department Stores, Inc., opened the 
eighth and final unit in its pilot group 
of Fedway department stores. These 
were something new in retailing. Fed- 
way was an attempt to marry two ideas 
in merchandising, the chain store and 
the department store (BW —Oct.4'52, 
p52). The first group of stores, which 
cost Federated about $20-million to 
build, were located in the downtown 
areas of growth cities across the South- 
west, from Texas to California. They 
were meant to appeal to the big new 
middle-income group of consumers. 

The idea was a fascinating one to 
retailing people. But the question was: 
Would it work? Could you merge the 
two forms of retailing without losing 
the mass-buying quality of the chain 
store or the individuality of the depart- 
ment store? 

The solution, as Federated has found 

out, is difficult. Says Fred Lazarus Jr., 
president of Federated, “We didn’t 
have all the stores opened when we 
turned around.” 
e Still Wed—This by no means implies 
that the Federated people are any less 
enthusiastic about their idea than they 
were five vears ago. “We've got the 
right tune,” says Ralph Lazarus, second 
son of Mr. Fred, as he is known 
throughout retailing. Both Ralph, who 
is executive vice-president of Federated, 
and his father admit that sales haven’t 
reached the pace they were expected to. 
(An informed guess puts the over-all 
sales of the new Fedway chain at about 
$25-million a vear.) Observers think 
that a few stores at least are now run- 
ning in the black. The Lazaruses admit 
frankly that the chain as a whole is not 
vet running at a profit. But they add 
that it’s “not seriously in the red.” 


|. Early Mistakes 


What matters to the Lazaruses is that 
they are sure that they have been on 
the right track since the beginning, and 
also that they think they’ve discovered 
and set to rights their initial errors. 
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There were, of course, the technical 
difficulties that would plague anyone 
starting a department store chain from 
the ground up. There is no blueprint 
for doing this. ‘To begin with, there 
aren't any chains of department stores, 
in the strict sense. The so-called chains 
are more like loose federations of 
autonomous stores. Moreover, these 
groups have been assembled by buying 
up older, existing stores, not by creating 
new ones. 
¢ Overbuilt—““We built too much for 
the future,” says Mr. Fred. The stores 
were overbuilt on purpose. There was 
more floor space in them than would 
be needed for some years, the idea 
being to use the excess, space for ware- 
housing, later to rent warehouse space 
elsewhere in town as selling space grew. 
(There is also provision for more floors 
at a future time.) But Mr. Fred now 
thinks that it was extravagant to enclose 
so much space at the beginning and to 
tie up so much capital. As a matter of 
fact, by the time Fedwav got around to 
building its last unit in the pilot group, 
at Bakersfield, Calif., it had> scaled 
things down. The store is smaller, on 
the premise that it is cheaper in the 
long run to rent warehouse space from 
the start. 

Federated has now evolved a “new 
ideal” Fedway store, which will be the 
prototype for the next group of units. 
The Lazaruses describe it as “better and 
less expensive.”” Some of the frills—such 
as package chutes—are gone. 
¢ Over-Efficient—F'ar more serious and 
more complex than such problems were 
the ones that sprang from the basic 
difficulty of trying to stick together two 
types of retailing. Mr. Fred sums it up 
this way: 

“There were a lot more difficulties 
than we thought. They weren’t all 
tangible. Mainly they came from the 
interplay of people, from the strength 
of some of them. This threw us off bal- 
ance.” 

Again, Fedway found that it had 
built too well too early. In this case 
it was the experience, efficiency, and 


smoothness of the buying staff assem- 
bled in New York City that caused the 
trouble. Ralph Lazarus describes head- 
quarters as having been organ- 


ized.” While the stores were struggling 


to get organized and to find their way, 
the headquarters on Broadway over- 
whelmed them. 

¢ Poor Guessing— | his about 


naturally enough. As Morris Ginsburg, 
president of the Fedway division, says. 


“Someone had to do the job of order 
ing the basic stocks—so New York did 
it ” 

In the normal chain operation of 


the Sears, Roebuck or Montgomery 
Ward type this would have been natural 
enough. Headquarters several thousand 
miles awav does the ordering; the stores 
requisition what quantities they need. 
But a department store, with its heavy 
emphasis on stvle goods—which in some 
cases must be ordered just a matter of 
a few weeks before they go on the floor 
—finds it impossible to work this way. 

Albuquerque, for instance, opened up 
with conventional furniture. As it 
turned out, New Mexicans want mod- 
ern. “Traditional,” says the head of the 
furniture department at Albuquerque, 
“laid an egg here.” So did suits above 
$65. And dresses above $29. And $80 
purses. 

But in some cases the trouble came 

from the opposite quarter. Fedway in 
its pre-opening publicity had stressed 
the Federated tie, and people had 
thought they would get something 
like Folev’s, the big Federated store in 
Houston. Thev found goods in many 
cases below the price levels of J. C. 
Penney and Sears. 
e New Customer—The openings seemed 
to be hitting the wrong note. At first 
Fedway cut the tape with plenty of 
fanfare, the wav Sears does, particularly 
in the West. The emphasis was on 
crowds and bargains. “The last Sears- 
type opening was Corpus Christi,” says 
Ginsburg—and Corpus was only the sec- 
ond Fedway store to open 


Il. Reappraisal 


The second serious look at Fedway 
started early in its career. The process 
was assisted by troubleshooters from 
the parent organization, who spent part 
or all of their time getting Fedway 
straightened out: Ralph Lazarus; Ed- 
ward E. Watson, vice-president of 
Federated; Joseph C. Kracht, a Feder- 
ated official who has since been made 
vice-president of the Fedway division 
in charge of store operations 

The result of the reappraisal was that 
Fedway stopped just about everything 
it had been doing and went into a long 
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Which beats 
a faster... 
a drummer or 


YOUR HEART? 
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When a march... such as “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” . . . is played in standard marching time, the 
bass drummer beats his drum around 70 times a minute. 


: Your heart, however, beats even faster . . . about 72 
times a minute or more than 4,000 times an hour. More- 
over, your heart, unlike the drummer, never gets a chance 

| to rest, save for a fraction of a second between beats. On 


and on it beats to pump about 240 gallons of blood 
throughout the body every hour, year in and year out. 

/ Multiply the heart’s hourly output of work by the days, 

months and years that it functions during an average life- 

: time, and you will realize how wonderfully sturdy and 


efficient the healthy heart is. 


The heart also has remarkable reserves of strength and 
recuperative powers. Even after it has been seriously im- 
paired, the heart is often capable of continuing its work 
for years . . . if care is taken not to overburden it. 


Yet, despite the strength of the heart, diseases of this 
organ lead all other causes of death. There are many reasons 
why fatalities from heart disease have mounted. For ex- 
ample, more and more people are living to older ages 
when hearts naturally lose their ability to carry on. 


If you would keep your heart working efficiently through- 
out life, never wait for symptoms to jolt you into giving 





To help advance knowledge of diseases of 
the heart and arteries, the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund was established in 
1945. Since then, the Life Insurance com- 
panies supporting the Fund havecontributed 
more than five and a half million dollars to 
carry forward the work of 205 research proj- 
ects and 241 investigators. As a result of 
the Fund’s program, a wealth of information 
: of the greatest promise has been amassed. 


































it the consideration it deserves. Indeed, if you are approach- 
ing middle age, now is the time to help your heart by 
following such safeguards as these: 


1. Have regular, thorough health examinations. These 
are important not only for detecting heart trouble 
early, but also for detecting other diseases that could 
affect the heart. 


2. Slow down after 40. Make a determined effort to elim- 
inate hurry, bustle and over-exertion from your daily 
life. If you want to continue sports, don’t overdo 
them. 


3. Don’t overeat. Mortality from heart disease occurs 
one and one half times more often among overweight 
people than among those of normal weight. This is 
reason enough for keeping your weight down. 


4. Get the rest you need. Plenty of sleep and relaxation 
contribute much to both your physical and mental 
health. When you relax, so does your heart. 


Should heart disease occur, it should not necessarily 
mean the end of useful, rewarding activity. In fact, even a 
damaged heart may outlast a much stauncher heart that 
is abused, providing a person really takes care of his or 
her heart and protects it against undue strain. 


Please send me the free 
booklet, 255S, “Your 
Heart.” 
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RED-GIANT 


features 


Safety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 60 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 
sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 








Write for the full facta today. 








3 reasons why calendars 
win free wall space 





A beautiful picture by a famous artist 
« that adds colorful decoration to her home, 


A dignified message which advertises your 
« products or services daily. 


C A calendar as useful as her kitchen clock, 
e functional as her memo pad or market list. 


Like a well-balanced TV program, the ABC’s 
of Shaw-Barton calendars provide beauty, 
humor, entertainment plus helpful recipes 
by Demetria Taylor . . . an advertising attrac- 
tion which makes your “commercial” more 
valuable when the homemaker is in the mood 
to buy. But like no other advertising medium, 
your Shaw-Barton “Show” keeps on selling 
her 365 days a year. A good buy? Ask our 
representative, or write for full information. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty Advertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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training period—one that is still going 
on. 

“Ninety percent of our time is spent 
on training,” says Willis C. Wolf, man- 
ager of the Albuquerque store. 
¢ Breather—While the training period 
goes on, Federated is taking it easy on 
the new division. Money is no object— 
in the sense that the Cincinnati head- 
quarters of Federated makes no de- 
mands for greater sales or profits. 
¢ Split—Federated has decided to forget 
the day-to-day approach, even though it 
might mean more volume immediately. 
What it has in mind is a fundamental 
approach. The basic idea at Fedwavy is 
to split the merchandising function in 
two, separate buying from selling. 

This is contrary to all traditional de- 
partment store operating methods. One 
of the distinctive characteristics of the 
department store is that it is just that, 
a collection of departments each of 
which is run by a person who operates 
as does the small shopkeeper—both as 
buver and merchandiser. 

But at Fedway, the department man- 
ager stays at home tending to the cus- 
tomers; the buyer is in New York 
watching the markets. By this method, 
the creators of Fedway hoped to spread 
the overhead and give the smaller de- 
partment store the advantages of expert 
mass-buying. (Albuquerque, for exam- 
ple, according to informed guesses, is 
doing a volume of about $34-million 
a year.) 
¢ Bridging the Gap—There are other 
advantages. How, for example, do you 
train young buyers when you are creat- 
ing a new organization like Fedway? 
Watson says: 

“It takes 10 or 12 vears to become a 
dress buver. You have to be a tech- 
nician who knows all about everything 
from fabrics to style. But you also need 
merchants—people who know what the 
customer wants.” 

The experienced buyer knows both 
intuitively. Fedway had to find some- 
one to bridge the gap between two peo- 
ple and thousands of miles. To do this 
it borrowed and elaborated on some- 
thing called “customer preference,” de- 
veloped over a period of vears by the 
parent group of stores. 

Basically, this is a way of systematiz- 
ing and getting down on paper what the 
experienced buyer does instinctively. 
It’s a method of sorting out the chief 
characteristics or features a customer 
looks for in an item when he goes to 
buy it, and of ranking those features 
according to importance. For instance, 
in a dress Federated has found that the 
features—in order of importance, be- 
ginning with the most important—are 
color, fabric, silhouette, price. For 
different kinds of goods the features 
differ. In pots and pans the most im- 
portant, says Fedway, is size. At differ- 
ent times customers mav also rank the 





features they look for in different order. 
e Keeping Score—ledway has worked 
this system out in considerable detail. 
Each department head ha printed 
sheets listing all the features of the 
goods he sells. Every day he carefully 
ticks off every item he has d, show- 
ing the price, color, fabric of each 
Every week these tally sheets are care. 
fully analyzed and checked with the 
sales tag stubs. This gives complete 
running picture of peopl stes and 


how they are veering. 

Fedway people are excited by what 
they have accomplished with this sys- 
tem. Several times, they feel, it has 
given a clear signal of a shift in demand 
long before the market had caught wind 
of it. 

Watson gives an instancc 
point, he says, the Fedway 


At one 
stores saw 
a demand among women for dresses in 
men’s wear fabrics, normally a casual 
stvle, in dressy designs. The market 
missed it completely, says Watson, and 
at that point Fedway hadn’t the cour 
age of its convictions. “We missed 
business galore,” he says. 
The system requires considerable in- 
doctrination at both ends of the line. 
The buyers in New York, for their part, 


had to learn a new wavy of doing 
things. ““The older the warhorse,” says 
Ginsburg, “the tougher the strain.” 


¢ Home Office Role—The Fedway sys- 
tem takes the emphasis off “item buy- 
ing” as much as possible. It has its 
buvers catalog their data files according 
to features, and even has the files show- 
ing model number and so forth physi- 
cally separated from the buyers’ offices. 

It is the function of the New York 
office to select the resources and the 
scope of the assortment, against which 
the store requisitions. Headquarters 
also expedites delivery. Meanwhile, the 
store tells New York the important fea- 
tures that the customers want, together 
with a stub record of sales 

This system means a number of 
things. For one thing it means a heavy 
emphasis on keeping the whole range 
of goods in stock all the time. For 
another, it means a de-emphasis of 
brand name. 
e Goals Sighted—Federated people feel 
that they now are close to getting what 
they wanted out of Fedway at the start. 
“The leadership direction,” says Kracht, 
“is now coming from the stores. 
Everyone feels that if Federated had 
wanted it to, Fedwav could have gone 
on pushing up sales until they were 
much bigger than they are now. But, 
as Ralph Lazarus says, “What we've got 
is a program of development that allows 
us to add units without disruption.” 

Throughout Federated, there is a 
stress on the phrase “pilot group.” Just 
when Fedway will shoot out new stores 
remains to be seen. The Lazaruses 
won’t be pinned down on a date. 
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Carry-home case of CORRUGATED board 
fans wine sales to 57°/. climb 


By itself, on the shelf of a typical pack- 
age store, an individual bottle fights 
for its life against terrific odds. But 
packed three together, as they are in 
this eye-catching, easy-to-carry corru- 
gated case, they troop out of the stores 
in volume—sending sales of one brand 
57% higher than last year. 

The novelty and convenience of this 
new idea in packaging wine make it a 
natural for TV advertising. In the 
stores, it turns many a one-bottle cus- 
tomer into a wine-case customer. Yet 
because it’s corrugated, it’s strong with- 
out being heavy or expensive, and the 
decorative outside printing can be 
done during fabrication of the box. 


To boost sales of package goods, 
bottlers have found, it pays to give 
the dealers something they can display 
—a corrugated wine case, for instance. 
One dealer who built a display around 
this package had to reorder his entire 
stock of 36 cases the second day. Many 
orders were taken directly over the 
phone. The master lesson was this: show 
the package to the public, and it'll buy. 

Long a familiar packaging material, 
corrugated board is being used today 
for countless new applications. Old 


habits are losing ground as manufac- 
turers discover valuable economies in 
using corrugated for items thought 
too heavy, too delicate, too valuable, 
or too bulky. Whenever you have 
something to package, think first of 
corrugated. Your classified telephone 
directory lists a boxmaker near you. 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, Langston machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, NJ. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED [gt 
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Container Machinery 





Restaurants Eye Plant Feeding 


Rikers chain starts drive for employee cafeterias ... 
Sears will sell and redeem trading stamps . . . Department 
store head says suburban branches don’t hurt parent store 
. .. Necchi Sewing Machine has new dealer incentive plan. 


Restaurants are moving in on in- 
plant feeding. 

Restaurant Associates, Inc., which 
operates 20 Rikers lunch-counter restau- 
rants in New York City, said last week 
that it is shooting for mass feeding in 
industrial plants. It underscored its 
intent by electing a new director: Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, whose military 
experience gave him an insight into the 
problems of feeding masses of people. 

Restaurant Associates has, in fact, 
already launched its in-plant feeding 
drive. It has just started a cafeteria for 
the employees of Ohrbach’s, Inc., New 
York specialty store. 

Since 1947, when Rikers was incorpo- 
rated as Restaurant Associates, the com- 
pany has tried its hand at a variety of 
feeding operations. It now runs Silvers 
cafeterias in downtown Manhattan, a 
thriving restaurant at Newark Airport, 
a public lunch counter at Ohrbach’s, 
and the feeding facilities at Mitchell 
Field Air Force Base. Sales have 
doubled since 1947. 

Another project, a string of nine 
Rikers Corner Houses to be built on 
the Thruway in upstate New York, looks 
like a diversion from the company’s 
industrial push. But the company 
figures that the Thruway restaurants 
will not only make a profit on their 
own accounts—they will also publicize 
the Rikers name in the heavily indus- 
trialized area through which the Thru- 
way passes, and maybe bring in some 
industrial plants as customers. Restau- 
rant Associates is talking with 20 con- 
cerns that operate in the region, ex- 
pects that in two years in-plant feeding 
will account for one-third of its total 
volume. 

“Our thinking on in-plant feeding,” 
says an official, “is that you get better 
results if you don’t make the workers 
feel like a captive audience. We want 
to make them want to eat at the plant.” 


Sears, Roebuck has hopped aboard 
the trading stamp bandwagon. How- 
ever, the big mail order house, unlike 
other retailers, will not hand them out 
with cash purchases in its own stores to 
be redeemed for merchandise premi- 
ums. Instead, says Sears, it will supply 
the stamps themselves to other retailers 
who want the competitive advantages 
of a stamp plan, redeem them with 
premiums of its own merchandise. The 
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goal: to build up traffic in Sears stores. 
Sears has set up a trading stamp sub- 
sidiary, Four Star Stamp Co. Sears’s ad- 
vantage is that it can offer a wider 
variety of premiums than any other 
stamp company. 

. 


Coca-Cola’s new bottles (B\W—Oct.9 
"54,p124) showed up in selected mar- 
kets last week, in a 26-o0z. size. An- 
other size, 10-0z., will be tested along 
with the king-size soon—then Coke will 
try a 12-0z. size. The new bottles are 
the same shape as the present 6-oz. 
Cokes. 

7 

How Iowan’s take to modern house- 
hold conveniences shows up in the latest 
brand study by the Des Moines Sunday 
Register. Here are some of the findings: 


Item Percent of families using 


Instant coffee 
Margarine 

Frozen orange juice 
Electric razors 
Nc cncueawe 
Dishwashers 


Strong suburban branches don’t nec- 
essarily kill their parent store. 

That’s the conclusion of Walter 
Rothschild, president of New York’s 
Abraham & Straus, a division of Fed- 
crated Department Stores. He said 
this week that A&S passed the $100- 
million sales mark in 1954. Suburban 
branches and downtown store alike 
contributed to the rising total. Both 
parent store and branches set records 
during the year. 

During the past vear, A&S added 
two floors to its branch at Hempstead, 
Long Island, N. Y. This store opened 
carly in 1952, and now—according to 
A&S—it’s the largest branch store in 
sales volume in the East. 

Meanwhile, a sister Federated store— 
Filene’s, in Boston—plans a new 100- 
acre shopping center at Braintree, Mass. 
It has another center in the making on 
Boston’s North Shore, where its com- 
petitor, Allied’s Jordan Marsh Co., 
plans a huge development (BW-—Jan. 
15’°55,p62). Currently Filene’s has 
eight branches. 
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Denver car auctions won a round 
against the dealers last week. A federal 
court there declared invalid two state 


laws that in effect throttled the thriving 
auto auction market (BW—Oct.25’52 
p48). One law, dating from 1945, m 
quired out-of-state dealers to set up a 
principal place of business in the state, 
The other, passed last year to stop 
“bootlegging” of cars—largel) through 
auctioneers—required all dealers to take 
Colorado titles to these cars when they 
crossed the state line. : 
* 


To the various kinds of dealer incen- 
tive programs, Necchi Sewing Machine 
Sales Corp. last week added another: a 
“dealer security program.” 

The beneficiaries will be the com- 
pany’s 2,300 franchised dealers, who 
won't have to do anything to earn the 
benefits—except sell Necchi and Elna 
sewing machines. 

For 1955, Necchi has set up a sales 
quota for each dealer, as it does every 
year. For every Necchi machine a 
dealer sells to meet that quota, he will 
get, on Jan. I, 1956, a $5 par value 
debenture in addition to his regular 

rofit. If he goes above his quota, he 
will get a $10 debenture for every addi- 
tional sale. For selling the lower-priced 
Elnas, he will receive a $3 or a $6 de- 
benture. 

To suit the company’s purposes, the 
Necchi debentures are set up in an un- 
orthodox fashion. If the dealer wants, 
he can cash his debenture at the end 
of the first year for 50% of its face 
value; if he holds it two years, he can 
cash it for 75%. After three years, he 
will get 100% of its par value. And if 
he holds it beyond the three-year 
period, it will bring him 4% interest 
compounded semiannually 

Suppose a dealer's quota is 100 
Necchi machines, and he actually sells 
150. He would get debentures with a 
face value of $500 for meeting his 
quota, and another $500 for the 50 ad- 
ditional sales. Necchi figures that if 
the dealer repeated this performance 
every year for 20 years, at the end of 
that time he would have close to $30,- 
000, including interest. 

The company views this as a form of 
profit-sharing that will give the dealers 
: long-term stake in Necchi’s future 
(retail sales for 1954 ran around $55- 
million). 


Built-in room air conditioners are 
making a bow. Chrysler's Airtemp Div. 
just brought out one. This week, Lewyt 
Corp.’s subsidiary, Tywel Mfg. Corp., 
announced a built-in line. The units fit 
right into the walls, project only an 
inch or so. Tywel sells them only to 
builders, who get them for considerably 
less than conventiona! room units since 
builders buy in quantity. They are now 
on show in 350 model homes around 
the country. 
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The high quality of Revere Aluminum 
Products is helping the transportation indus- 
try and a multitude of others to provide con- 
tinually better products and services at lower 
cost. Out of Revere’s 154 years of experience 
in producing non-ferrous metals have come 
Revere Aluminum coiled and flat sheet, cir- 
cles, blanks, tube, extruded products, elec- 
trical (bus) bar, forgings, rolled shapes and 
foil. Large new facilities greatly increase 
Revere’s capacity to serve you, especially 
with an extensive range of sheet products. 
Why not call the Revere sales office in your 
locality, today? Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated, Founded by Paul Revere in 
1801, Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE KNOWS ITS A-B-C’s 
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YOU STOP CORROSION, TOO! 


in their own plants, under all sorts 


up to 50 per cent! 


Speed Rex contains Devran, an epoxy 
resin ... the new miracle ingredient that 
stops corrosion because it’s resistant to 
moisture, alkali and many acids. 


And rough, tough physical abuse 
bounces off the rugged hide of this pro- 
tective coating. Speed Rex can take it 
... and keep on taking it! 






Maintenance Problem? 
TELL IT TO TRUSCON! 


= TRUSCON 


TRUSCON 






Name 





MACHINERY LIFE WITH 


YOU PAINT LESS OFTEN when you standardize on SPEED REX! 


Try Speed Rex. Test it. Thousands of Maintenance Engi- 
neers have put Speed Rex through countless grueling trials— 


discovered that Speed Rex slashes paint-maintenance costs 


Truscon Laboratories 










of conditions—and 





If you were to bounce a ball 
of pure Devran, or drive it 
with a golf club, you'd see 
instantly how resilient it is 
. . . and why SPEED REX can 
take so much punishment. 








Firm 








Lpborilvies 








Division of Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., Address. 
City. 





1700 Caniff Dept. B-2 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
Tell Me How I Can Test SPEED REX. NOW! 
— ane 
Zone. State. 




















GILBERT A. LABINE, “Mr. Uranium” to 
Canadians, found the country’s first mine 
in 1930. LaBine is rushing his Gunnar 
properties to production in a race with .., 


Uranium: ch 


Gilbert A. LaBine—50 irs in min 
ing, Canadian to the core—and Joseph ' 
H. Hirshhorn—Brooklynite, promoter 
extraordinary—don’t care much for one 
another. Each is inclined to consider 
himself Canada’s Mr. Uranium. Each ' 
controls one of Canada’s two hottest ore 
bodies. They are racing to get into pro 
duction in the next six months. f ( 

When they do, Canadian output of | 
uranium will jump. Some say it could h 
double within a year. Even now, Ca- p 
nadians guess their uranium production n 
to be ahead of the U. S., making Can- 
ada the free world’s second producer ‘ 
behind the Belgian Congo p 

Last week, William J. Bennett, presi Ol 
dent of the government’s Atomic En 
ergy of Canada Ltd., drew a picture of g 
the promising, though risky, future of | Ir 
Canadian uranium. By 1957, he re- } b 
vealed, production should be worth 
some $100-million, making uranium the th 
fourth-ranking Canadian metal product. U1 
He told of plans for a nuclear-fueled st 
power plant and spoke of the great 
energy needs that uranium might help th 
supply (BW—May1’54,p146) fe 

There was a warning implicit in Ben- th 
nett’s words, however. A decade from ki 
now, he noted, uranium production 
could be more than is needed, demand | 
and price could sag. Uranium pro ? 





ducers are on notice that the govern- 
ment is entering no purchase contracts | wi 
beyond 1962. 

BU 
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JOSEPH H. HIRSHHORN, New Yorker, 
who is LaBine’s hottest competitor for 
uranium leadership. He’s planning what 
may be the biggest uranium financing yet. 


ow It's a Race for Production 


This bit of official wet-blanketing 
isn’t apt to damp down Canada’s 
uranium boom. For all its speculative 
excesses, it seems on pretty firm ground 
now. U. S. atomic furnaces depend 
heavily on Canadian ore. Canada will 
need uranium in the future. Important 
amounts have been found, huge de- 
posits undoubtedly are awaiting the 
Geiger counter and diamond drill. 
¢ Caution—For the sake of the fortune 
hunters, be they investors, lone pros- 
pectors, or corporations, the experts 
make these points: 

¢ Of some 175 companies whose 
stocks are traded, only one private com- 
pany is producing any uranium to speak 
of. 

¢ Only two more companies have 
government contracts to supply the 
metal, and they won’t be in production 
before midyear at the earliest. 

e It’s a chancy business, since 
there’s a big step between finding a 
uranium ore body and producing the 
stuff. 

But Canadians will continue with 
their seven-year bout with uranium 
fever. And investors on both sides of 
a border will keep trying for the big 
cilling. 


|. Northland Beginnings 


Gilbert LaBine started it all. On a 
wintry day in 1930 he discovered pitch- 
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blende at Great Bear Lake in the 
Northwest Territories. At Port Radium, 
Canada’s first uranium mine was 
opened. The search continued across 
the northland, but nothing was found. 

War came, and with it the Man- 
hattan Project. The Eldorado mine. 
at Port Radium, was one of the most 
readily available sources of uranium, 
and it received contracts to supply 
U. S. atomic researchers. In the inter- 
ests of secrecy and security, Ottawa 
cxpropriated Eldorado in 1944 (La- 
Bine, so the story goes, made out fine 
in the bargain), and Canadian uranium 
became a government show. A new 
Crown corporation, Eldorado Mining 
& Refining Ltd., took over mining and 
prospecting. Ottawa’s geologists made 
a few discoveries. One, in northern 
Saskatchewan in the Beaverlodge- 
Athabaska area, looked especially prom- 
ising. 

Eldorado began developing the Ace 
mine there. By 1948, the demands of 
security were not so pressing, and Can- 
ada opened up Beaverlodge to private 
prospecting. The boom was on. 
¢ U. S. Parallel—The organization of 
the Canadian uranium hunt since then 
hasn’t differed much from the present 
U. S. system. Canada has a posted 
price similar to the price here; any 
private output goes to Eldorado, just 
as U. S. ore goes to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Eldorado operates a big chemical 
uranium refinery at Port Hope, Ont., 
which ships uranium oxide to the U. S. 
for further processing and use. Can- 
ada’s own reactor at Chalk River, Ont., 
receives its fissionable material from the 
uy. s. 

The big difference, of course, is that 
the Canadian government owns and 
operates the two major producers—at 
Port Radium and Beaverlodge. But 
Ottawa isn’t interested in owning any 
more mines, and private enterprise is 
encouraged in Canada just as it is here. 
The successful prospector is assured his 
costs and a nice profit on uranium de- 
livered to the government. 


ll. LaBine and Gunnar 


Success in the uranium field isn’t 
so easy to come by in Canada, how- 
cver, as it is on the Colorado Plateau 
Costs are higher, distances are greater, 
winters colder. In the U. S., would-be 
uranium tycoons can go prospecting in 
their station wagons on a weekend. 
There are about 600 uranium mines on 
the plateau, most of them pick-and 
shovel operations. No so in the wilds 
of northern Saskatchewan. 

Even so, the rigors of the north 
have hardly discouraged the pros- 
pectors. They are ranging now all across 
the Precambrian Shield, the vast jagged 
backbone of bedrock that covers half 
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is toward the Ohio 


B&O’s locating a 2500 acre site for a mammoth 
aluminum sheet and foil mill near Ravenswood, West Virginia further 
underscores the trend toward this land of Big Opportunities. A billion dollars 
in recent new plants proves it! 





Here’s a land of big sites, atop extensive natural resources, with an 
abundance of power and people, close by America’s prime markets. You 
know about the big, basic plants already in the area—smaller neighboring 
sites, too, are ready! The Nation’s first ISOCYANATE plant, at Natrium, 
just announced, located on one of them. 

We want your plant here! B&O has “‘know-how” on location and sites. 
Look them over!—on the ground, or at your desk with our new airviews 
plus 3-dimensional color. Ask our man! 


Contact B&O plant location men at: 
New York 4 Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 WAbash 2-221] 


Those who KNOW use the BaO! 
Constantly —better! 











the nation. Since its beginning in 
1948, the search has spread westward 
from Saskatchewan into Alberta and 
British Columbia, north to within 600 
mi. of the Pole, eastward into the 
mineral-rich Algoma country of Op- 
tario, east as far as the Maritimes, where 
radioactive ore has been found in New 
Brunswick (map). 

It was LaBine who gave the hunt its 


first big fillip. His famil ontrolled 
Gunnar Gold Mines had been probing 
around the Beaverlodge area. In Feb- 
ruary, 1953, it announced drill results 
indicating one of the largest single oc- 
currences of uranium ore in the hemi 
sphere. Gunnar stock spun dizzil; up- 
wards (you could have bought it in 


1952 for 23¢, and this week it was just 
a shade below its 1953 high of $13.75), 
The Toronto Stock Exchange went 
wild. At Beaverlodge, the total num- 
ber of claims tripled, soaring to 15,000 
by August, 1953. 

e Milestone—The Gunnar find brought 
the first big business operation to Cana 
dian uranium. LaBine proved up at 
least $125-million worth of ore, con- 
tracted with Eldorado to supply $77- 
million worth by October, 1960. Last 
August, Gunnar floated a $19.5-million 
debenture issue, largest uranium finane- 
ing yet, to build its 1,250-ton-daily 
concentrate mill, now rushing toward 
completion. 

LaBine also controls Nesbitt LaBine 
Uranium Mines, another Beaverlodge 
operation that has produced some small 
amounts of ore. About as conservative 
as an old-hand mining man can be, 
LaBine says he has no intention of tak- 
ing on anything else now. 

Ask Gilbert LaBine whether he con- 
siders himself or Joe Hirshhorn the big- 
gest man in Canadian uranium and he 
shrugs: He knows nothing about Hirsh- 
horn, but he does know that he, him- 
self, discovered Eldorado, and that Gun- 
nar will be one of the most important 
mines in North America. Typically 
Canadian, LaBine likes curling and golf, 
loves the outdoors of the mining coun- 
try. He has his son, Joseph, in business 
with him (there are five LaBine daugh- 
ters, too). 

It’s no surprise that Canadians are 
wont to prefer LaBine, one of their 
own, to Hirshhorn, whom they con- 
sider an outsider. But there’s no ques- 
tion that they've got to reckon with 
Hirshhorn. 


Ill. Hirshhorn’s Claim 


LaBine is a bit nettled by the grow- 
ing importance of Hirshhorn. And that 
delights Hirshhorn, who is apt to speak 
irreverently of LaBine—and imply that 
he is living on the glory of past accom- 
plishments. 

Hirshhorn points to his Rix-Atha- 
basca mine, the first publicly financed 
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The workmen who grind rollers for 
Torrington Needle Bearings con- 
stantly check their work against 
master rollers on a shadow gauge— 
an instrument sensitive to variations 
of .000025”’. 

Throughout the day, an inspector 
checks each operator’s work and 
master roller against another master, 
and plots the production information 
ona Statistical Quality Control Sheet. 
As a triple precaution, both the oper- 
ator’s and the inspector’s masters are 
checked daily against ‘‘Jo’”’ blocks. 

These constant measurements, and 
the control records they provide, are 
only a few of the many critical inspec- 


tions—from metallurgical analysis of 
raw materials to running tests of each 
finished bearing—that assure the long 
life and high capacity of Torrington 
Needle Bearings. 

The Torrington Company has 
helped with thousands of different 
Needle Bearing applications through- 
out industry over a period of twenty 
years. Our Engineering Department 
offers the benefits of its experience in 
applying Torrington Needle Bearings 
to your products. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON ////1/; BEARINGS 


Needle © Spherical Roller e Tapered Roller @ Cylindrical Roller e¢ Ball © Needle Rollers 


Checking Needle Rollers on Shadow Gauge. 


“This triple check means long service life 
for TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS” 


America’s leading automobile makers 
use millions of Torrington Needle 
Bearings a year in steering gears, 
transmissions, universal joints and 
many other assemblies. Needle Bear- 
ings install easily, give long service 
life, help contribute to safer han- 
dling, smoother riding and braking 
to cars and trucks. 











TORNA?O 


hits a high note 
in shop cleaning at 


VYaweo 


Valco Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
* % Illinois, is one of the largest manufacturers 
‘ of precision built electronic 
guitars and amplifiers. 


In the manufacturing Of fine musical instruments at 
Valco, Tornado plays an i rtant part in keeping shop 
areas clean and dust-free. NN 
From the woodworking shop to the painting and 

finishing rooms, Tornado’s 325 M.P.H. suction speeds up 

every cleaning operation. 
Find out how faster, easier Tornado c 
your cleaning costs—actually improve producti 
literature (Bulletin 660) and an “in-your-pla 











ing can reduce 
Write for 
>? demonstration. 


5 PIECES OF CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT IN ONE MACHINE 


@ Standard Tank Type Cleaner 
@ 55 Gallon Cleaner 

@ Portable Electric Blower 

@ Air Sweeper 

@ Insecticide Sprayer 










NEW TORNADO 
JUMBO CONVERSION KIT 


With this kit the motor unit 
from a Tornado vacuum 
cleaner converts any standard 
55 gallon drum into a Jumbo 
Vacuum Cleaner. 





OREWER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE « 
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uranium mine in production in Canada. 
He expects his Pronto Uran Mines 
in the Blind River-Algoma of On- 
tario to beat Gunnar int luction 
Biggest and best of all, says Hirshhom, 
are his Algom Uranium Mines prop. 
erties, not far from Pront 


Rumor has it that Hirshhorn right 
now is negotiating a $40-million financ- 
ing for these ore bodies. Britain’s Rio 
linto mining interests m become 


involved. If it goes through, Hirshhorn 
will come up with the biggest uranium 
deal so far, and one of the largest min. 


ing financing operations of any kind in 
Canadian history. 

Hirshhorn commutes between To- 
ronto and the U.S., week-ending in New 
York with his family. He started out in 
the 1920s as a securities salesman, 
claims he came through the crash with 
$4-million in cash. In the early 1930s, 


he got interested in a Canadian gold 
mine, then made Canada his second 
home and mining promotion his busi- 
ness. Hirshhorn smokes cigars as big 
as they come, collects art, collects com. 
panies (mines across Canada, oil and 
real estate in the U.S.). He acknowl 
edges that he’s disliked by some Cana- 


dians. 
e Man Friday—Hirshhorn believes his 
smartest move was to hire Franc R. 


Joubin as a consultant in 1948. Joubin 
is a chemical engineer who drifted into 
geology and prospecting. He had a 
theory that uranium would be preva 
lent where nickel and cobalt was found. 
He looked all through the Algoma dis- 
trict along Lake Huron—and failed. 
Rather than pursue theory, Joubin 
went north when Beaverlodge was 
opened. There, between 1948 and 
1950, he developed the Rix-Athabasca 
mine for Hirshhorn 
Joubin returned to Algoma, working 
full time with Hirshhorn who started 
buying up likely properties. No doubt 
uranium was there—Geiger counters 
kicked up like fury. But when samples 
were assayed, they were virtually useless. 
Joubin finally found that nature had 
leached away the outcrops of uranium; 
deep down underneath there was 
plenty. 
¢ One Up—Though it’s lean ore, it can 
be mined and processed fairly cheaply. 
For one thing, the deposits are nght 
on rail and highway connections. Hirsh- 
horn and Joubin figure ore will be only 
half as costly to produce as Gunnar’ 
in far-off Saskatchewan, one third as 
costly as low-grade Colorado ore. 
Drilling began at the Pronto ore 
body in April, 1953, and a $6-million 
financing for the concentrate mill was 
arranged last year. It’s taking shape 
rapidly now, and Pront hopes te be in 
production with 1,000 tons 4 day 
within months, and 1,500 tons by 195 
It’s the Algom Uranium properties 
nearby that thrill Hirshhorn and Jou- 
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An engine never had it so good! Witha 
Rochester Carburetor on the job, today’s modern 
high-compression power plants are better “fed” 
ise than ever! They’re assured of a balanced 
diet—the right mixture of gas and air to meet 
aS every driving situation. From take-off to 

top speed—regardless of temperature or load 
condition— Rochester Carburetors are outstanding 
performers. They’re rugged and responsive, 
dependable and durable . . . and specifically 
engineered to feed the finest engines in 

the industry. That’s why you'll find Rochester 


ad Carburetors fueling the new Cadillac, Buick, 





Oldsmobile, Pontiac and Chevrolet! 
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CORN > 


... and Tailor-Made Packag..ig 


During Colonial times, strings of dried corn hung over practically 
every fireplace. Dried corn has the makings of good eating, but 
we doubt if the modern homemaker would enjoy the husking, 
shelling and grinding necessary to serve it. 

It is so much easier for her to drop into the nearest food store 
and take her choice of canned cream-style corn, whole-kernel corn, 
corn on the cob—not to mention corn chowder, tamales and succo- 
tash. Tailor-made packaging has made it possible to have corn in 
a wide variety of forms, any time at all. 

Because so much of America’s corn is now packed in Conti- 
nental packages, our scientists have paid particular attention to 
developing better processing methods and containers for it. Their 
work has helped make packaged corn delicious, nutritious, and 


one of the best food values you can buy. 


Tailor-made packaging for almost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience 
at our command, Continental is prepared to give you tailor-made 


package service for nearly any product you Can hame. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. «© CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL 











Tin Cans 


Caps and Corks 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY Fibre Drom 


Plastic Bottles 


4 Cy y Decoware 
/ ; >» , 
fifty Yew a / Kil / ike Vade. Ft vA AGUNG Paper Containers 
. , ; : Conolite® 
Flexible Packaa ne 


Stee! Containers 





Ever notice how the leather in your af 
when you wiggle your toes? That Soft, 


foot freedom can be attributed to tanning. And, 


more specifically, the pliability of the upper 
portion is achieved through mineral tanning, 
usually with chrome chemicals. Without this 
treatment, your shoes would be stiff and unyield- 
ing, and mighty irritating to your feet. 

The conversion of animal hides to leather dates 
back to antiquity. Skins were sun-dried and 
rubbed with salt. But it was not until some genius 
discovered the effect of tree bark solutions that a 
really satisfactory tanning process was developed. 
This vegetable tanning provided the first per- 
manent protection against decay. It continues in 








"use today and is still preferred for such heavy 


leathers as shoe soles where toughness and resist- 
ance to abrasion are more important factors than 
flexibility. 

Today, chrome tanning is by far the most 
popular method of producing leather for articles 
such as shoe uppers, jackets, gloves and hand- 
bags. Chrome leathers are soft, pliable, long 
wearing, resistant to heat—and the tanning 
process is more rapid. 


Columbia-Southern, a leading producer of 


chlorine, alkalies and related chemicals, also 
supplies chrome chemicals from a plant devoted 
exclusively to their manufacture which is located 
at Jersey City, New Jersey. ee 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED CHEMICALS © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














bin the most. They talk of two 3,000- 
ton mills working two 10-million ton 
° ore bodies. If the financing comes off, 
and the next few months should tell 
the story, Hirshhorn will be the big- 
cest operator in Canadian uranium. 
*Hirshhorn insists that he follows 
every recommendation that Joubin 
makes. As for his partnership with 
{ Hirshhorn, Joubin puts it frankly: “Joe 
was discredited—he had nothing but fail- 
yres. He financed Rix-Athasbasca on a 
+ shoestring—I could hardly get $5,000 
F from Joe for the Rix. Only last year 
. could Joe get money with the mine 
in production.” 

Joubin doesn’t begrudge anyone any- 
i thing but LaBine and his Gunnar: 
4 “The only mine in Canada that I 
haven’t got and wish I had.” 








IV. Radioactive Future 


: There probably will be more Gun- 

nar’s and Algom’s—and more LaBine’s 
and Hirshhorn’s—in Canada over the 
next decade. U.S. companies will be 
involved. One, Stancan Uranium Corp., 
organized by Dr. Nelson Steenland of 
Houston (John A. Roosevelt, Joseph 

} W. Frazer, and Columbia University 
scientist John Dunning are directors), 
is trying to finance work on an ore body 
in the Algoma area. 

As yet, there’s no Canadian counter- 
part of Vernon Pick, the prospector 
who sold his discovery on the Colorado 

Plateau to Atlas Corp. for $9-million. 
But there are a lot of hopefuls. 

Over 150 companies have sold, or 
are selling, stock in anticipation of 
tiches. Some have favorable uranium 
showings, most are manned by experi- 

enced mining men. Outside the LaBine 
and Hirshhorn enterprises, a half dozen 
or so firms have reached the point of 
discussing possible contract terms with 
the government. 
* Many a Slip—But there’s a whale of 
a lot of difference between a show of 
uranium—which occurs in all sizes, 
shapes, depths—and one that’s worth 
sinking a shaft for. Even when a shaft 
is justified and completed, it’s a long 
time before the stockholder can hope 
for dividends (Gunnar’s prospectus says 
no dividends before 1957). 

A lot of investors have been taken 
for a radioactive ride; more will be, de- 
spite the efforts to the Ontario Secur- 
ities Commission and the SEC in the 
U.S. All the tricks of unscrupulous 
mining promotion have been used—like 
faking an aerial photograph to show 
your claims squeezed tightly in between 
two established companies. 

Listing on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change, of course, is a guide to re- 
spectability, if not to riches. There are 
20 uraniums listed now, and others are 
applying for listing. To list, a company 
must have money, must be prepared to 
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sink a shaft, must have a seasoned mart- 
ket for its shares. 

Last year’s trading on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange came to 775-million 
shares; of the 1,000 stocks traded, nine 
issues accounted for more than 10-mil- 
lion shares apiece. Only one had no 
uranium property. 


The Gas 





The tun is continuing into 1955. 
Last week, heavy buying of cheap min- 
ing stocks, especially the spread of 
uraniums, sent volume spinning to 9.6- 
million shares in one day, highest since 
the record trading day in February, 
1953, when Gunnar and Beaverlodge 
captured the Canadian imagination. 


The Markets 





The Problem: 





Financing the Pipeline 


The Trans-Canada pipeline, to carry 
Western natural gas to Eastern mar- 
kets, is snagged in a financial thicket. 
Hopes of getting the 2,200-mi., $275- 
million pipeline under way during the 
1955 construction season are ebbing. 

It’s another illustration of the prob- 
lem that dogs Canada’s petroleum in- 
dustry: The supplies are too far from 
the markets. 

Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd., or- 
ganized by U. S. (Clint Murchison, 
Texas tycoon, is a prime mover) and 
Canadian financiers, has a_ federal 
charter to build the line. But it hasn’t 
been able to nail down enough firm 
supply contracts at the Western end 
and enough purchase agreements in the 
East to assure financing. And there will 
be no money until the pipeline pro- 
moters can show the investment fra- 
ternity in Toronto, Montreal, and New 
York proof that Ontario and Quebec 
communities are willing to buy gas at 
a price that will keep the pipeline in 
the black. 

So far, it appears, Trans-Canada 
can’t deliver the gas to consumers at 
an attractive price and at the same 
time pay Alberta gas well owners 
enough to yield the profit they want. 
¢ Guarantee—Several weeks ago, Trans- 
Canada took its problem to Ottawa, 
asked the government to guarantec 


$275-million in pipeline bonds. While 
the Bank of Canada settled down to 
study the application, a major flap de- 
veloped, with some insisting that if the 
government has to underwrite the line, 
it might as well own it. Disagreements 
extend right into the Cabinet. Trade 
Minister C. D. Howe, the power in 
pipeline affairs, seems to favor a gov- 
emment guarantee; Finance Minister 
Walter Harris is apparently opposed. 
All hands are awaiting the Bank’s 
report—and a Cabinet decision. It 
could come within two weeks. 
Meanwhile, Trans-Canada is bearing 
down on its contract troubles—and re- 
ceived a major break last week. The 
first purchaser has showed up—Union 
Gas Co. of Canada that will buy $100- 
million worth of gas over 20 years for 
its southwest Ontario customers. But 
many more sales contracts are needed. 
In the West, dickering with the pro- 
ducers has yet to produce a firm supply 
agreement. 
eFPC Position—Washington holds 
another strand of the pipeline tangle. 
Northern Natural Gas Co. has applied 
for permission to import Canadian 
gas through Winnipeg, to supply the 
Minneapolis area. An assured U, S. 
market would be a major boost for 
Trans-Canada. One of the arguments 
for a Canadian government guarantee 
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ever water, steam and corroding chemicals are 
freely used. 

STRING CUARDS . . . Even though string and 
ravelings may wind around the hub, these string 
guards insure easy rolling at all times. 
LUBRICATION . . . all swivel and wheel bear- 
ings are factory packed with a high quality 
grease that “stands up” under attack by heat 
and water. Zerk fittings are provided for quick 
grease-gun lubrication. 
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of pipeline bonds is that the Federal 
Power Commission wouldn’t approve 
Northern’s import plans (which hinge, 
in turn, on Trans-Canada’s progress) 
without it. 

Washington observers are inclined to 
guess that FPC will approve the im- 
port plan—eventually. Price is the big 
stumbling block. To be sure, FPC 
turned down the plan to import Cana- 
dian gas into the Pacific Northwest 
(BW—Jun.26’54,p158), but in that case 
the supplier would have been the sole 
source, and a foreign source at that. 
That’s not so with Northern. In- 
deed, if Northern can prove that the 
percentage of Canadian gas would be 
so small that it would not push up 
over-all costs, the import certificate may 
be forthcoming. 





CANADA BRIEFS 





The city of Montreal floated a $35-mil- 
lion bond issue (payable in U.S. dol- 
lars) in New York—the first major Ca- 
nadian financing in this country since 
early 1954. The premium of the Cana- 
dian dollar (now just 3%) has dis- 
couraged some financing here, but 
Montreal’s issue was considered too 
large for the money market at home. 
- 


Ford of Canada’s strike is over, after 
a marathon 109 days (page 122). Now 
dealers must make up precious time 
lost in the 1955 auto battle. One con- 
solation: Many of the faithful held off 
buying new cars until Ford got its Oak- 
ville (Ont.) assembly line rolling again. 

€ 
Executive salaries averaged 6.6% higher 
in 1953 than in 1952, reports the 
American Management Assn. In a 
study of Canadian executives, just re- 
leased, AMA says that three out of five 
received bonuses averaging more than 
a third of their salaries. 

* 


Toronto city fathers approved a $1.8- 
million program to expand Maple Leaf 
Stadium, home of the International 
Baseball League’s Maple Leafs. With 
a capacity of 38,750—largest in Canada 
—the refurbished ball park might help 
Toronto realize an old ambition to ob- 
tain a Major League franchise. 
* 


British construction magnates are flock- 
ing to Canada; at least 16 engineering 
firms have set up shop during the past 
few years. Latest—and one of the big- 
gest—deals is the purchase of Winni- 
peg’s Commonwealth Construction Co. 
Ltd. by a syndicate headed by Sir 
Richard Costain, London. Common- 
wealth did a $17-million business last 
year, mostly in the West. 


Tariff Lobby 


Textile industry wants 
more protection from imports 
... British Petroleum stakes q 
belated claim. 


Canada’s troubled textile industry js 
on pins and needles, waiting for the 
report of the Tariff Board on imports 
of British woolens. It’s due sometime 
this month. 

Textile people insist that competi- 
tion from British, Japanese, U.S., even 
Czech imports have brought the indus- 
try to desperate straits. British woolens, 
they feel, are doing the most damage; 
anti-dumping laws provide some protec- 
tion against the others. The industry 
demands higher tariffs on the British 
product. 

Ottawa observers doubt that the goy- 
ernment will grant the increase on 
woolens, for a variety of reasons. But 
they do expect the mounting drive for 
protection in many industries to con- 
tinue (BW—Nov.27’54,p172) 

And there may be some tariff in- 
creases this year. Likeliest products: 
ethylene glycol, antifreeze, and poly- 
ethylene resins. Most of these come 
from the U.S. 


British Petroleum Co. Ltd.—Anglo- 
Iranian until late last year—is quietly, 
and ever so cautiously, staking a claim 
in Canada. 

In December, 1953, D’Arcy Explora- 
tion Co. Ltd., a BP subsidiary, bought 
a $5-million, 23% interest in Triad Oil 
Co. Ltd., a small Alberta operator. 
D’Arcy got an option to increase its 
ante to $20-million, and 50% owner- 
ship, by Dec. 31, 1955. Now it has 
taken up the option a year ahead of 
the deadline. 

A $20-million investment isn’t much 
money for BP, Londoners point out. 
But it’s an entering wedge. BP tech- 
nical people have been working with 
Triad, and Canadians note that the 
company has been more aggressive lately 
in buying acreage (proven reserves are 
about 15.5-million bbl.) 

Britons feel they missed out on Ca- 
nadian oil, blame postwar currency 
troubles especially. London oilmen be- 
lieve now that the cream may have been 
skimmed off the Alberta fields, but that 
the long-term prospects justify growing 
participation. 


Investors seem to agree—there has 
been considerable activity in_ Triad 
shares in London. On the Toronto 


exchange, Triad stock has gone up from 
a 1954 low of $2.55 to a high this 
month of $5.70. Early this week, it 
closed at $5.20. 
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Burning coal the modern way saves 
Lakewood Hospital 22% in fuel costs 


When Lakewood Hospital, Lakewood, Ohio, recently or your nearest coal distributor. Their advice may 


enlarged its facilities, the hospital authorities decided save you thousands of dollars every year. 


to install a new boiler plant. After careful consideration, facts you should know about coal 
they chose coal. 

In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost 
fuel available. 


Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 
40% more steam per dollar. 


db s ale ‘ , Automatic coal and ash handling systems can cut your 
and burned cleanly, meeting rigid sanitary require- lelanh aut t 0 linens 


Today the hospital’s automatic coal-burning equipment 
supplies steam at high efficiency to laundry, kitchen, 
sterilizers and heating system. The coal is handled 


ments. , 

s. And, based on local rates, coal costs $4,068 Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust or smoke 
less per year than natural gas and $6,348 less than problems when coal is burned with modern equipment. 
oil! Using the lower figure, burning coal the modern Between America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized 
coal production methods, you can count on coal being 


way has effected a 22% savings in fuel costs. 
7 % 8 plentiful and its price remaining stable. 


Investigate Your Fuel Costs For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
If you’re planning to modernize your plant or build a coal, write to the address below. 
new one—or if you are just interested in cutting fuel BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
costs—find out how coal, burned the modern way, A Department of National Coal Association 
compares to other fuels. Talk to a consulting engineer Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 
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General Motors of 
Canada, Ltd. 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


du Pont of Canada 
Securities, Ltd. 
Montreal, Que. 
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Co. of America 
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Wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary of Generai Motors 
Corp. 


Ford Motor Co. (U.S.) 
controls Class B voting 
stock, owns big block 
Class A non-voting; rest 
publicly owned 


98 %-owned subsidiary 
of GE (U.S.) 


Holding firm for oper- 
ating company 82%- 
owned by du Pont of 
U.S., 18% by public 


A regional office of 


U.S, parent 


U. S. Firms Ar 
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DIRECTORS 
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2 Canadians, 
4 Detroiters 


5 Canadians 
3 Detroiters 
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U.S. representation i 


4 Canadians, 
6 Americans 


Not a Canadian corporation; no 
directors 
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CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 
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Ww. A. Wecker 


president, Canadion 


R. M. Sale, 


president, Canadian 


H. M. Turner, 


president, Americon 


H. H. Lank, 


president, American 


Robert M. Green 


parent company y-p 


sine 


Toronto, Ont. 


Simpsons -Sears, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


sons, 


50% Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. (U.S.), 50% Simp- 


6 Americans 
Ltd., big Cana- 


dian department store 
folate Muilelimelgel-tmmalel try 


M4 


6 Canadians, 


American 


Edgar G. Burton 
president, Canadion 
falso president of 
Simpsons, Ltd.) 
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Trends: Closer Ownership, ore| A 


If you look closely at the chart above, 
you can see the signs of some changes 
in ways a U.S. company does business 
in Canada: 

¢ Subsidiaries of U.S. companies 
are putting more Canadians high in the 
management ranks. More and more, 
these subsidiaries are looking and acting 
Canadian. 

¢ Paradoxically, Canadian subsidi- 
aries are becoming more closely held 
financially while they are getting more 
operating autonomy. In ownership, the 
trend is to wholly owned operations; in 
management, it’s toward treating Ca- 


78 


nadian subsidiaries like a decentralized 
part of U.S. domestic operations. 
There’s another trend, too, that 
doesn’t show on the chart: Canadian 
operations that started as mere sales 
organizations, getting their wares from 
U.S. factories, are fast converting to 
full-fledged manufacturing subsidiaries. 
As the Canadian market grows, other 
companies will also be encouraged to 
set up plants north of the border. 
¢ For Example—A few days ago, W. R. 
Grace & Co. demonstrated the working 
of these trends. Grace is a big ($400- 


million or more of sales per vear) trad- 





ing, manufacturing, and transportation 
company that knows the ropes of inte 
national business. Its Davison Chem 
ical Co. Div. has, with other producers, 
been shipping from the U.S. all the 
synthetic catalysts for Canada’s petro 
leum cracking. There was no Canadian 
producer. 

Now Grace has announced plans fot 
a $6-million catalyst plant near Mont 
real that will be capable of filling all of 
Canada’s foreseeable needs. The plant 
will be operated by Davison Chemical 
Co., Ltd., a wholly owned Canadian 
subsidiary. 
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WITH PARENT 
> 


Limited autonomy; 
oresident reports 


fo GM V-P C. H. Kind. 


Somplete autonomy; 
Ford control only through 
voting stock at annual 


neering 


perating ties to become closer 
r recent GE top-level parent 
eorganization. 


nited autonomy; competes with 
S. du Pont in foreign markets 
» nylon and cellophane. 


yme as any Prudential 
5. regional office. 


President reports to board, 
inking member of which is 
ears’ Board Chairman T.¥V. Houser. 





Autonomy 


The new branch has these advan- 
tages: a “Canadian” aura about its name 
and its staff (Canadians except in the 
highest level); the advantage of being 
hist producer on the scene; a chance to 
cut costs by eliminating import duties 
and by cutting freight expense. 


|. More Canadians 


Canada isn’t nationalistic in the Latin 
American firecracker sense, but watch- 
€rs of the Canadian scene detect a 
growing = “national-mindedness” _ that 
makes it easier to do business there if 
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YELLOW 
STRAND 


BRAIDED 


SAFETY 
SLINGS 


,. tailored to [it your needa 


There’s no load too large or too small for Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings. These patented, lighter-weight, easily 
managed slings have safely handled loads up to 350 tons... 
loads that were odd-shaped, slippery, highly -polished, fragile 
or just ordinary lifts. 

Whatever you have to lift . . . whatever type of sling you 
require, a Yellow Strand Braided Safety Sling can be 
engineered exactly for the task. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO, 
4203 Union Bivd. ¢ St. Lovis 15-Mo. 


AMERICAN SPECIFY 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT / 
With American Logging Tool Corp. / 44 

® 


now a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 

SAFETY 
SLINGS 


your B&B distributor can supply 
your needs in high-quality load 
binders, car movers, car door 
rollers, chain hooks, swivels and 
logging tools. Call or write for infor- 
mation on this new product line for 
industry and loggers. 
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If you're wondering where to place Su b -Contract 
machining of parts or complete as- Manu fa cturin g 


semblies for fast, efficient, yet eco- Can put your outside 
nomical outside production, check machining ahead on these 
the facts on the Bridgwater organi- most important counts... 


zation before deciding, A request 
on your letterhead brings our de- aya) 3) 
tailed, fully illustrated brochure. It’s 

facts and photographs will quickly Bie) ncy! 
show why responsible manufac- (J 

turers can profitably utilize our 


service to streamline their opera- HOW 
tions on these important counts. 


Write for the 
BRIDGWATER 
BOOKLET 


Today 


ELAN! 


just my 


manpower Sue [7am 


for temporary help! A Helping Hand 




















































Coast to Coast! 
Dial your problems away. Manpower, Inc., employees ALLENTOWN 
will solve all your temporary, seasonal, peak load, emer- oe nane 
gency and vacation problems. BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CALL US FOR... CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
% TYPING — STENOGRAPHY — CALCULATING CLEVELAND 
% ALL TYPES OF OFFICE WORK a 
% COMPLETE DIRECT MAIL SERVICE DES MOINES 
te MARKET SURVEYS DETROIT 
% SAMPLE AND PREMIUM DISTRIBUTION peseeae chee 
tw COMPLETE CONVENTION SERVICE LOS ANGELES 
te TELEPHONE SECRETARIAL SERVICE MIAMI 
apex MILWAUKEE 
%k LOADING OR UNLOADING a 
% GENERAL LABOR — FACTORY WORK NEW HAVEN 
% MATERIAL HANDLING — WAREHOUSE WORK NEW YORK 
NIAGARA FALLS 
% CLEANING AND MAINTENANCE OAKLAND 






OKLAHOMA CITY 






OR... YOU NAME IT, WE‘LL DO IT! 














OMAHA 

PATERSON 
You eliminate cost of ... hiring, Use Our Personnel and Equip- PHILADELPHIA 
payroll records, taxes, insurance, ment ... for 4 hours, a day, PITTSBURGH 
unemployment and workmen's a week, a month or longer. You PORTLAND 
compensation claims, holiday pay only for hours actually PROVIDENCE 
pay — fringe benefits. worked. Our employees are fully ROCHESTER 

bonded and insured. SAN DIEGO 





SAN FRANCISCO 





Call as today! our Rates Are Amazingly Low! 
manpower, inc. 





Nation’s Largest Complete Business Service 
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... $0 heavily staffed with 
Canadians that an Ameri. 
can is a rare and lonely 
bird 


SUBSIDIARIES starts on p. 78 


your company has a ian flavor 
It helps, for exampl f you can g 
“of Canada, Ltd.”’ s € into \ 
subsidiary’s name 

It also helps to stafi idiary with 
all the Canadians yo get. Besides 
winning customer fa MU gain on 
the-scene expertness in coping with 
local problems: market personnel 
tax accounting, purc! g. Most Ca 
nadian subsidiaries of U.S companies 
are so heavily staffe th Canadians 
that an American in second or third 
levels of management is a rare and 
lonely bird. 

Even among presidents or other chief 
executives of Cana 1 subsidiaries. 
there is nearly an ¢ split between 
Canadians and Ame ns. And the 
balance may be swinging in favor of 
more Canadians ru g the show 

Some are born Canadian, and some 
become Canadian. Among the latter 
group is W. A. Weck General Mo 
tors Corp.'s top ma 1 Canada. So 
Canadian has Wecker become in 38 
vears of residence there that he is nowa 
naturalized citizen of the dominion and 
holds the Order of the British Empire 
¢ Hyphenated Board—Top manage 
ment’s thinking about the role of Ca 
nadians in subsidiaries of U.S. compa 
nies is illustrated by the policy of H. M 
Turner, president of Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd. Canadian GE 1s 
98% owned bv the U.S. parent; al 
though he is an American, Ture 
would like at least half of his board of 
directors to be Canad 

Moreover, Turner sn’t want the 
same Canadians on the board as he has 
on his management staff—he’s looking 
for a broad representation of topflight 
non-GE businessmen with a fresh ap 
proach to doing business in Canada. 


Closer Ownership 


Despite this emphasis on the Ca 
nadian character of U.S. subsidiaries 
parent companies want fuller ownership 
of their Canadian operations than ther 
used to have. 


As the Canadian market grows, more 
U.S. companies are npeting there 
on much the same sis as in the 
home country. Thus, American man 
agement increasing] nds to think 
of Canadian operations as domestic 


rather than internati 


Sharp & Dohme’s Canadian opera 


tions, for example, are under the com 
‘sion, while its 


panv’s domestic sales dit 
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with other foreign operations report to the 
meri- | international sales division. 
Since Canada is more like the U.S. 
anel) than any other foreign country is, U.S. 
management is readier to give greater 
operating autonomy to Canadian sub- 
pp. 78 sidiaries, always mindful that plants in 
the industrial belt of southern Ontario 
flavor, and Quebec are no farther from New 
York or Chicago than most branch 
plants within the U.S. 
+ Advantages—I'ull ownership of sub- 
sidiaries has financial advantages. Divi- 
dends of a wholly owned subsidiary to 
its U.S. parent, for example, are taxed 
with only one-third as heavily as those of 
onnel, } a partially owned Canadian operation. 
t Ca | Then, too, a wholly owned subsidiary 
panics doesn’t have to make public reports of 
adians its financial condition. 
third Right now, General Electric Co. is 
> and trying to buy up the remaining 2% 
of its Canadian subsidiary’s outstand- 
ing common stock. For tax purposes, 
iaries, GE already has what amounts to a 
tween wholly owned subsidiary, but it wants 
1 the to end the paperwork of handling the 
2% of publicly held ownership. 
show. In 1953, Seiberling Rubber Co. 
some bought the remaining shares of its 
latter Canadian subsidiary, though it had had 
Mo- control since 1927. Admiral Corp. 
. So would like to get the rest of the stock 
n 38 of Canadian Admiral Corp., Ltd.—it 
1OW a already has 95%. 
¢Countertrend—A switch on_ this 
pire. trend is seen in Dow Chemical of Can- 
nage- ada, Ltd., which is entirely owned by 
Ca. the U.S. parent but which plans even- 
mpa- tually to offer the public a minority in- 
IM terest. The governing factor would be 
neral a need for more capital, as well as the 
E is idea of gaining goodwill of Canadian 
> al customers. 
ance Before World War II, Dow had only 


d of a sales operation in Canada; now it has | ae a 7” 
manufacturing facilities, too. To set omnyonaiae ee he mates Se Ee 


the up production, Dow had to spend a number of skilled workers and in di- 


7 lot of money, but as long as earnings versity of skills because it provides job 
king had to be turned back into the business opportunities and job security un- een F 
ight it wasn’t in a strong position to sell equaled anywhere. With a larger rural POWER AND WATER I 
stock publicly in the Canadian com- , : na 
pany. population and more small communi- : sei 
¢ Chain of Command—As the chart on ties than any other state, unequaled 
pages 78 and 79 shows, operating rela- transportation facilities, power and 
ecg = - parent companies water in abundance, and a market of 
Ca- vary tremendously. 45 milli ithi 7 
As in Ford or Canada, the subsidiary paar at — iis daguesy TRANSPORTATION 
no wonder the eyes of industry are on 


may be headed by its own president, re- . , 
porting to its own board made up of this State. Before making a decision 


Canadians and Americans. As in Cana- on your new plant site, it will pay you 
-_ 4 om Motors, the president of to discuss Pennsylvania’s favorable tax 
oon su sidiary may report to a group climate with us. 

the executive of the parent company. Or 
i the president of the parent may also 
ink hold title as president of the subsidiary, 
with the highest Canadian officer a rung 
or two below him. H. J. Heinz Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., is set up this way; the 
“ Canadian chief is Frank T. Sherk, the 
it subsidiary’s executive vice-president. 
*Independence—Whatever the me- 
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MULTIPORT VALVE: 
More Ways to Skin a Cat 


As industrial and process plant opera- 
tions become more complex—so does 


the maze of valves and piping. More 


and more cost and space conscious 


plant engineers are using a unique 


Multiport lubricated plug valve that 
efficiently — and at lower cost — con- 
trols three or four lines at once. The 
Multiport, manufactured by the Nord- 
strom Valve Division of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., uses a pressurized 
lubricant-sealed rotary plug that lines 
up with the openings in the valve 
body to control and direct flow. 





MULTIPORT PLUG turns for 3-way con- 
trol ...one of many possible combinations. 


Cost Cutting. Since one valve replaces 
as many as four, the Multiport saves 
at the outset. The internal lubrication 
system affords additional savings by 
eliminating costly leakage and the 
_— parts have a much longer 
ife. 


Versatile. Any liquid, gas or sus- 
pended solid plant piping system is a 
natural for the Multiport. For ex- 
ample, process manifolds, fuel lines, 
tank switching, or products flow con- 
trol are key spots for savings. Also, 
because the valve is opened or closed 
in a quarter-turn, it’s ideal for auto- 
mation. 


Rockwell-Nordstrom Multiport and 
standard straightway valves are avail- 
able in a wide range of sizes and pres- 
sure-temperature ratings — special 
metals, too. If you'd like more infor- 
mation on cutting valve costs with 
Multiports, write on your letterhead 
today: Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1-B North Lexington Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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chanics are, the trend is toward greater 
autonomy for the top Canadian officer. 
Usually he can hire and fire without 
checking the home office; usually, too, 
he can set policies and spend money 
within reason without getting an O.K. 
in advance. 

Two things are in forbidden territory 
for most Canadian subsidiaries: (1) 
launching new products and (2) chang- 
ing package designs. ‘This doesn’t bother 
Canadian managers, since they mostly 
rely on the parent company anyway 
for product development and for styl- 
ing the package. 


lll. Varied Ways 


To get a picture of U.S. company 
operations in Canada, BUSINESS WEEK 
sent its reporters last week into the 
offices of leading Canadian subsidiaries. 
Their reports show the variations in 
problems and approaches. 
¢ Ford of Canada—Ford Motor Co.’s 
subsidiary is about as Canadian as it 
can be without ceasing to be a subsidi- 
ary. The parent company owns the con- 
trolling block of voting shares, but Ca- 
nadians hold five of the eight seats on 
the board and most of the high man- 
agement jobs. Of course, the parent 
company could use its votes at an an- 
nual meeting to upset the management, 
but no such occasion has come up. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., fi- 
nances its expansion out of its own till, 
including its recent $100-million plant 
program (BW—May16’53,p90). This is 
different from most companies, where 
parents handle the financing because 
they can borrow cheaper. 

Ford of Canada works closely with 
the parent in purchasing and marketing, 
and it gets its engineering, styling, 
frames, and body metal from Detroit. 
It is Ford’s only autonomous operation 
outside the U.S., and it has its own 
overseas subsidiaries in Australia, New 
Zealand, Malaya, and South Africa that 
account for half its profits. 

Canadian Ford people feel at a dis- 
advantage on one point: labor negotia- 
tions (page 122). In the U.S., Ford is 
privately owned and doesn’t have to 
report its sales and earnings; in Can- 
ada, Ford is publicly owned and must 
tell all. Yet its Canadian competitors 
are wholly owned subsidiaries and don’t 
have to report separate figures. Ford 
thinks this gives union people a lot 
more leverage in making wage de- 
mands upon Canadian Ford than upon, 
say, Canadian GM. 

«GM of Canada—The independence 
of GM’s subsidiary is limited. Pres. 
Wecker reports to a group executive in 
Detroit: Carl H. Kindl, vice-president 
in charge of Canadian automotive and 
overseas operations. Wecker says his 
autonomy goes as far as possible for a 
wholly owned subsidiary, but you get 


the idea he is fairly well tied to Detroit 
thinking. He makes monthly reports 
to Detroit, needs Kindl’s O.K. for cap- 
ital expenditures. 

e GE of Canada—Canadian GE jg jp 
the midst of a major reorganization. 
Because about 30% of its business is jn 
heavy electrical machinery, it has just 
been switched from the “affiliated and 
foreign companies” group of parent GE 
to “apparatus.” This puts the sub 
sidiary under GE Executive Vice-Pres. 
Robert Paxton, who is on the Canadian 
board, instead of GE Chmn. Philip D. 
Reed. Staff and line functions are being 
realigned for closer mesh; more GE 
officers are being added to the Canadian 
board, cutting Canadian representation 
to 50%. 

Still, Canadian GE’s president, H. M. 
Turner, can approve capital expendi- 
tures and set policy up to a certain 
point; beyond that, he must consult 
Paxton. 
¢ Sears, Roebuck—No other Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. operation is like the one in 
Canada. In other foreign countries, 
Sears has wholly owned subsidiaries; in 
Canada, it has a 50-50 partnership with 
Simpsons, Ltd., a well-established de- 
partment store chain and mail order 
house (BW—Jul.26°52,p29). By buying 
into Simpsons, Sears avoided the ex- 
pense of starting its own mail order 
business. 

Edgar G. Burton, head of Simpsons, 
is president of Simpson-Sears, Ltd. 
Simpsons also has two vice-presidents; 
Sears, one. The board is made up of 
six members from each company. 
¢ Du Pont—Du Pont of Canada, Ltd., 
is owned by du Pont of Canada Securi- 
ties, Ltd., which is in turn owned 82% 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Herbert H. Lank, the Canadian presi- 
dent, can operate independently; he 
merely checks his policies and decisions 
with the parent company. 

Du Pont of Canada is only recenth 
on its own. Until last July, it was part 
of Canadian Industries, Ltd., owned 
42% each by du Pont and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. The split 
left du Pont with film and textile opera- 
tions. Unlike most Canadian subsidi- 
aries, it carries on its own research and 
engineering. 

e Westinghouse—Canadian 

house Co., Ltd., is owned 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
rest by the public. . 

The U.S. parents, through director- 
ships, keep a sharp eye on it, but they 
can’t prevent its current trouble: for- 
eign competition. _ 

From overseas, the company is hit 
by imports of heavy electrical equip 
ment; from the United States, by im- 
ports of appliances that, even with 
duty paid, can undersell Canadian 
Westinghouse. 


Westing- 
39% by 
39% by 
and the 
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GRUEN’S WEITZEN 


Diversifying Plus 
Watch company, reor- 
ganizing, gets new boss—a 
believer in spreading out. 
Hamilton also branches out. 


Watchmakers, no matter which side 
of the tariff battle they have taken, are 
moving to diversify. In the past couple 
of weeks: 

Hamilton Watch Co. (BW-—Jul.3’54, 
pl08) took its first major step to get 
ready for any eventuality, despite a 
Washington decision to put. stiffer 
duties on Swiss watches, as Hamilton 
had been demanding. The company 
bought the Hathaway Instrument Co., 
Denver (Colo.) maker of electronic in- 
struments and measuring devices. 

Gmen Watch Co. named a new 

president, Edward H. Weitzen (above) 
strong advocate of diversification. Weit- 
zen is a one-time watch company (Bul- 
ova) vice-president, whose last job was 
at American Machine & Foundry Co., 
where he played a big part in a broad 
diversification. Right now, such a 
branching out seems imperative for 
Gruen, which loses the competitive ad- 
vantage of having its own movements 
factory in Switzerland because of the 
tariff hike. Gruen, for obvious reasons, 
had opposed the raised rates. 
* Reshuffle—There’s more to Weitzen’s 
job than diversifying. He was picked 
for the top job by Minneapolis finan- 
cial interests that brought out the 
Gruen family’s stock control late last 
year, and are now reorganizing the 
company. 

The new control group—called the 
Twin Cities Group and headed by Bur- 
ton M. Joseph, boss of a multimillion- 
dollar Minneapolis grain and feed busi- 
ness—moved in at a time when Gruen 
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DUREZ PHENOLICS 


make things BRIGHTER for buyer and seller 


In many products the self-insulation of 
Durez plastics earns them top rating 
among modern materials. For others, 
it’s their heat resistance in combination 
with other wanted properties. 

But for years, Mrs. America’s work 
days have been brightened materially by 
the corrosion resistance of one group 
of Durez phenolics. Unaffected by mild 
acids ve alkalies, these materials in 
molded agitators remain smooth- 
surfaced for years, protecting delicate 
fabrics and assuring efficient cleaning. 

Now the same consumer benefit is 
being extended to dishwashers with an 
impeller that sends steaming sprays of 
super-heated water through the entire 


washing compartment. In both types of 
product, manufacturers obtain the effi- 
ciency of undulated or convoluted 
shapes with the economy of molding 
in one piece. 

Pre-eminently the plastics of hard- 
working parts, yet widely used for their 
attractive appearance, Durez phenolics 
may make things brighter for your 
products...in production costs or sales 
appeal or both. Call freely on our 34 
years of specialized experience for help. 
And let us send you ‘‘Plastics News.” 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4002 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Export Agents: Omni Products Corporation, 
464 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





SEEN! 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS. Structur- 
al, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erties in many combinations. 


PLASTICS 


for the new 
Competitive Era 










3 


RESINS FORINDUSTRY. Bonding, 
casting, coating, laminating, im- 
pregnating, and shell molding. 
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What's the New “Magic” in Metals? 


/ HIGH VACUUM 


7 


j 


MELTING 


In NRC Vacuum Furnaces like this, conventional metals acquire 
new strengths and a “cleanliness’’ never before achieved. 








NOW... 
New Products are Possible 


... Better, Tougher, Lower Cost 


Barriers are being broken — the 
barriers of conventional metal per- 
formance! High vacuum melting is 
creating a new order of metals and 
alloys with new kinds of properties. 
And at National Research you will 
find the people with the world’s 
greatest experience in building 


IN 1 fete) 


Nome. 


these high vacuum furnaces. Be 
sure your product designers and 
metallurgists are staking out your 
claims in this new field. Send cou- 
pon below for facts on complete 
line of NRC vacuum furnaces for 
research, development, or produc- 
tion — batch or semi-continuous. 


NARESCO EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Equipment Soles Subsidiary of National Research Corporation 
91 Charlemont St., Newton Highlands 61, Moss 

Please send me NRC Vacuum Furnace Bulletin 


Title. 





EQUIPMENT c 





CORPORATION 


Address 











SALES OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, Palo Alto, Philadelphia; in Canada: Toronto, Arnprior 
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was reportedly laboring under divided 
management. The company had lost 
a huge government contract for pre- 
cision instruments, and had been hurt 
more than most by high inventories 
and over-production in the recent watch 
buying slump. Profits in 1954 were re. 
portedly only $800,000 sales of 
$20-million. 

At this gloomy moment, with the 
value of its holdings steadil, shrinking, 
the Gruen family put up no fight at al] 
when the Twin Cities people made an 
offer for its 100,000—out of 300,009- 
shares of common stock 

Now the new management is plan- 
ning to recapture Gruen’s old share of 
the market, and to expand still further 
under pressure of today’s big baby crop. 
Joseph will soon be board chairman. 

Meanwhile, the company has a lot 
of idle precision machinery, some of 
it watchmaking gear, and some of it left 
from the lost defense contract. Even- 
tually, the plan is to find some work 
that will get the machinery, plus the 
company’s know-how, back in action. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





New executive jobs have been created 
by two top companies. Campbell Soup 
Co., which became a public corpora- 
tion last year, named two executive 
vice-presidents, Frank E. Robb and 
Clarence E. Eldridge. Robb will han- 
dle production and procurement; Eld- 
ridge will be in charge of sales, ad- 
vertising, and marketing research. . . . 
Philip Morris & Co. boosted Joseph 
F. Cullman III to the new post of 
executive vice-president. In addition, 
three new vice-presidencies were filled. 


° 
North American Van Lines, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has joined the list of 
companies grabbing retired militar 
men as executives (BW—Aug.9’52,p30 
Maj. Gen. Harry J. Collins, former 
Rainbow Division commander, will be 
public relations vice-president. 

. 
Another entry: American Can Co. and 
Continental Can Co w in a hot 


race for first place in the industry (BW 

—Nov.6’54,p86), find there is a third 

entry. National Can Corp. bought 

Pacific Can Co., and claims third place, 

with combined sales of $80-million. 
. 

Y. law Thomas J. 


t to stop ac- 


Change: N. 
O'Neill, who brought 


quisition of Colonial Trust Co. by 
Robert R. Young-connected Chesa 
5), 


peake Industries, Inc. (BW —Jan.22 
p106), has had a change of heart. He 


has withdrawn his suit and sold his 

shares, which Chesape¢ acquired 
ae on 

This gives Chesapeak 3.5% 0 


Colonial shares. 
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Putting money where it counts 


American banks contribute 
to American leadership in 
office equipment production 
and sales 


Keeping tabs on business operations 
takes more than a green eyeshade 
today. 

Now accountants face mountains 
of figures. Management must have 
comprehensive reports on production 
~sales — expenses — inventories. Pre- 
paring these reports has become a 
king-size job. 

American ingenuity had to come 
up with newer, better, quicker meth- 
ods. The result is an office equipment 


industry with annual sales of a billion 
dollars plus! 

Here’s Where Banks Figure in 
Timely loans from commercial banks 
help manufacturers stock raw ma- 
terials, build new plants, expand old 
ones, establish markets. 

But they don’t stop there. With 
some business machines tagged at 
$10,000 or more, it costs money to 
buy or lease them as well as make 
them. Backed by bank loans, busi- 
nesses all over the country are able 
to install the machines they need. 

Better Living for All 
Mechanizing the office has turned 
out to be a great boon for white-collar 
workers. Their productive capacity 


has been multiplied wherever thes« 
machines go. Much tedious detail has 
been eliminated. 

Add it up. You'll find that bank 
loans like these help a// Americans- 
including you/ Just by putting money 
where it counts, your commercial 
banks help create: 1) better jobs for 
men and women, 2) returns for inves 
tors, 3) a healthier economy, and 4) 
better living for the American peopk 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 











PRODUCTION 
Transistors: Growing Up Fast 


@ With price and quality bugs being ironed out, 
the tiny prodigies are set for the big commercial plunge. 


@ They’re already breaking into radio and elec- 


tronic computers, and everybody’s giving them a whirl. 


@ But capacity is still way ahead of salability, and 


the changeover from tubes is sometimes tough. 


All of a sudden, the wonder-boy 
transistors have taken on the features 
of a grown-up commercial product. 
They still have a lot of growing to do, 
of course, in engineering and design. 
But right now the transistors turned 
out by the manufacturers—19 of them 
altogether—are being used by their cus- 
tomers in the manufacture of standard, 
production-line equipment. ‘Transistors, 
first developed by Bell Laboratories, 
Inc., are designed as replacements for 
vacuum tubes, and in many cases can 
do the job more simply and cheaply. 
Like a tube, a transistor controls a flow 
of electrons, shutting them off and on. 
A wire heated to a white-hot tempera- 
ture supplies the electrons inside a 
tube. 

A transistor’s own raw materials, a 
tiny bit of germanium and some other 
allied mineral, supply the electron 
flow. The big advantage is that a tran- 
sistor is tiny, needs hardly anv power 
for its operations, and isn’t complex in 
its construction. 

l'ransistors, says the manufacturing 
boss of one electronics firm, have ac- 
complished in five vears what it took 
the vacuum tube 25 vears to do. 

Che first big application for tran- 
sistors was in hearing aids. That was 
because these are high-cost, well engi- 
necred products with a limited market, 
and the tight supply and steep price of 
transistors didn’t bother hearing aid 
makers very much. 

Recently, the whole picture has 
changed very quickly. The entire tran- 
sistor industry has come to a_ point 
where its salesmen can talk orders and 
delivery dates with the big mass pro- 
ducers of consumer and industrial prod- 
ucts. 

The industry has arrived by pushing 
three angles of its business: 

e It has boosted transistor output 
through better assembly methods. 

¢ That in turn has bit by bit pared 
down the price tags. 

e As the biggest attraction for 


some users, reliability and service life 
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have improved at a rate that’s unusual 
for new electronic developments. 

¢ New Uses—Productwise, two different 
new applications are already coming 
out: 

For the consumer: Regency Div. of 
Industrial Development and Engineer- 
ing Associates, Indianapolis, has intro- 
duced a pocket-size radio using tran- 
sistors. Its receiver got a commercial 
sendoff with the help of ‘Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc., Dallas, which is Regency’s 
supplier of transistors. Within the next 
two months, Raytheon Mfg. Co.'s 
radio and_ television operations will 
break out with an eight-transistor port- 
able model selling for $79.95 retail. For 
both radios, the cost of battery power 
is about $1 per vear. 

For the industrialist: International 
Business Machines Corp. has an elec- 
tronic computer that uses 2,200 transis- 
tors. In capacity, it is equivalent to 
IBM's type 604 calculator, a widely used 
model that’s equipped with 1,250 vac- 
uum tubes. The transistors have cut 
down the power consumption by 95%. 
That eliminates the need for a bulky 
power supply, and a forced-air cooling 
svstem. 

Printed wiring is another innovation 
in the computer; it eliminates conven- 
tional bulky wiring. To those outside 
the company, it is no secret that IBM 
plans to market commercial transistor- 
ized computers by the end of this year. 
¢ In the Works—That’s not all: Elec- 
tronics people are looking to 1955 as 
the big vear for introducing other tran- 
sistor-equipped products, too. Some in 
the industry expect the armed forces— 
particularly the Army Signal Corps—to 
ask their contractors to start production 
on finished field gear using transistors. 

Nearly every kind of manufacturer 
using vacuum tubes in its product— 
whether industrial or consumer—is giv- 
ing transistors a whirl. Some who are 
not traditional users are also taking a 
crack at them. Right now, firms are 
close to commercial versions of chron- 
ometers, clectric organs, small-sized 





navigation gear for boats 
erv controls for automat 


I. Price and Quality 


Despite their dazzling possibilities. 
transistors have until ecently been 
a hard-sell product. | ne thing, the 
high cost threw cold water on many 
potential applications, especially for 
consumer products wh the price tag 


is important. And transistors had the 
reputation of being erratic: Their life 
expectancy and operating characteristics 


frequently changed after they left a 
manufacturer's plant 

Within the year, the 

dustry has cured both those ills. 
e Price Slashes—Around the end of 
1953, the best transistors cost $8 each: 
that’s eight times the price for some 
run-of-the-mine vacuum tubes. Since 
then, the industry has slashed its prices 
at a fast clip. Last week, Germanium 
Products Corp. announced a price cut 
reaching 40% and 50% for some types. 
On an average, the cost is now between 
$2.25 and $5.50. 

That price is still a shade higher than 
manv conventional tubes, but close 
enaugh for some critical industrial ap 
plications. In two years, the brass of 
Radio Receptor Co., Brooklyn, feels 
transistor prices might drop as low as 
$1 apiece. 

e Room for Error—The carly tran 
sistor’s lack of reliability was one of the 
growing pains felt by any new product 

The original types, called point-con- 
tact transistors, are similar in construc 
tion to the galena crystal of radio’s early 
days. A tiny pointed wire must be 
located at a critical spot on a mite-sized 
piece of germanium (the basic material 
for transistors). ‘This requires much 
manual operation and leaves a lot of 
room for human error 
e New Type—Lately, the industry has 
shifted to the junction transistor. In 
stead of being pricked with a wires 
point, the spot on a germanium slab 
is alloved (or soldered) with another 
mineral such as indium. The junction 
idea makes a firmer construction, on¢ 
that isn’t easily jarred loose. In general, 
it has boosted quality. A shipment of 
7.000 transistors to one _ business 
machine manufacturer brought only 
eight rejects—a ratio comparable to that 
of vacuum tubes. 

Quality control for transistors, how 
ever, is unusually stiff. Of all tran- 
sistors produced, between 25% and 
(more often) 50% are discarded as not 


transistor in- 
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acceptable for industrial use. Many of 
the rejects are still good enough for 
sale in the hobby market, though. 
Despite this, the point-contact tran- 
sistor is far from being a lost cause; 
there’s still a school in the industry that 
feels it has an important place in in- 
dustrial and consumer applications. Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Murray 
Hill, N. J., has developed this type for 
equipment used in the Bell system. 


i. Hurdles Ahead 


The sales end is still having a job kecp- 
ing up with production, however. ‘The 
industry's capacity for making transis- 
tors has lately jumped far ahead of its 
ability to sell them. Right now, all of 
the manufacturers together could easily 
turn out at least 15-million transistors 
annually. By contrast, suppliers of 
electronic equipment bought only about 
1.25-million units in 1954. 

This doesn’t mean the industry is 

gasping for breath: A little money gets 
you a lot of transistor capacity. Ac- 
tually, industry has been conservative 
so far in expansion. The stumbling 
block has been development costs for 
transistor manufacturers, and the cx- 
pense of product engineering for the 
end users. 
¢ Over the Hump—Industry engineers 
feel they are now over the big hump in 
development, and look for rosier sales 
in 1955. The outlook is so good that 
many manufacturers are planning their 
big expansion next year. Raytheon, a 
big leader in the field, has its manage- 
ment’s O.K. for more plant space. Sev- 
eral smaller producers are upping their 
capacities by 50% or more. 
* Hard Going—For the users of tran- 
sistors, the shift from vacuum tubes 
hasn’t been easy. You can’t simply pull 
a tube out of its socket and plug in a 
transistor. 

It has been difficult for product engi- 

neers working with transistors to change 
their techniques. Besides, they have 
had to find out a lot about the abstruse 
physics of materials known as semi- 
conductors (BW—Aug.28’54,p88). The 
nuts-and-bolts engineers have frequently 
called for help from the experts in this 
theoretical field. 
*More Types—As the technology of 
transistors improves, the end-product 
makers will demand more diverse kinds 
to suit their individual applications, just 
like the diversity of vacuum tubes that 
exists now. ‘Today’s transistors are 
ically communication types, designed 
for radio, telephone, and voice circuits. 
Most aren’t engineered exactly for the 
circuits of computers or automation 
controls, 
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From 
“ASBESTOS STUFFING” 


for the woodburners 


MOULDED PACKINGS 


for the streamliners 


Johns-Manville Packings 

have been cutting costs 

for American Industry 
for over 80 years 


From long experience serving America’s lead- 
ing industries, Johns-Manville has developed a 
broad line of packings, gaskets and other seal- 
ing devices. Each seals tighter and lasts longer 
against the fluid for which it was designed. 
J-M Packings and Gaskets save space, time and 
trouble for equipment manufacturers and users. 

For example, new Johns-Manville designs 
give moulded packings higher efficiency with 
greater compactness. Special J-M asbestos 
and synthetic rubber compositions enable them 
to withstand severe service—thereby extending 
their use to many types of equipment. 

Four modern plants— Manville, N. J., specializ- 
ing in moulded, fabric and sheet packings. . . 
New Brunswick, N. J., metal-asbestos and me- 
tallic gaskets . .. Waukegan, Ill. and Watson, 
- Cal., sheet packing and gaskets. 
ore 


Over four hundred J-M packing distributors assure 
you of prompt service when you need mainte- 
nance packings. 

For more information about J-M Packings 
and Gaskets, write Johns-Manville, Box 60, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


JM Johns-Manville 


PACKINGS AND GASKETS 


PRODUCTS 
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RECORD 
STORAGE 
a problem? 





Solve it 
with— 


®@ Low-Cost 
© Convenient 
@ Space-saving 


The only fibre-board 


DRAWER FILE 


that ‘builds its own steel 
framework as you stack it 


@ STAX ONSTEEL gives 
you easy-action drawers—quick access to 


records. Each corrugated fibre-board unit 


is complete with factory applied steel 
framework for sturdy support in rear and 


front. Interlock side-by-side and stack 


to the ceiling to save space. Letter size 


illustrated —$4.70 per unit, slightly 


higher south and west. 


Send today for FREE Catalog 
picturing and describing econom- 
ical record storage products for 
every business. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street * Chicago 5, Ill. 








is your plant 
recovering 
valuable 
welding flux 


Resourceful companies use Invincible Flux 
Recovery Systems to salvage valuable flux on 
submerged are welding. They also save costly 
man-hours, and reduce expensive rejects. 
Invincible Welding Flux Recovery Systems 
can be applied to your job, regardless of 
its size or type. 
Write for free 
folder on Flux Recovery 


INVINCIBLE | 


vacuum cleaner mfg. co. 
DOVER, OHIO 
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OLD way sets type, line by line, by casting metal; machine is big and complex. 


Newspaper Finds Film 


Ihe Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger 
(circulation over 38,000) is a newspaper 
that likes to try out new production 
techniques (page 137). It was the first 
newspaper in the U.S. to experiment 
with the Dow etching method, devel- 
oped shortly after World War II to 
make printing plates more quickly and 
economically (BW—May15’54,p69). 
Now it has just given—successfully—the 
country’s first newspaper tryout to the 
Photon method of setting type by tak- 
ing pictures instead of pouring hot 
metal (pictures). 

Photon (BW—Jan.17°53,p58) is the 
only one that is completely divorced, 
both in appearance and operation, from 


complete conversion from metal casting 
to photocomposition 

e Differences—The _ basic 
from the old method 
board of a type caster is big and com- 
plex. The Photon uses the keyboard of 
a standard electric typewriter. Second 
difference is in the end product. The 
old machine casts individual lines of 
type. Photon, on the other hand, actu- 
ally sets no type. It simply reproduces 
on film the copy typed in by the op 
crator. 

¢ From Film to Plate—Inside the Pho- 
ton is a whirling disk with characters 
set in the rim. Every time a character 
is punched on the typewriter keyboard, 


differences 


The key- 


two. 


the standard hot metal machine. The a beam of light shoots out at just the 
Ledger began setting advertising copy right instant, catches the proper char- 
with one Photon machine last Septem- acter as it whirls by, and projects it onto 


ber, and was so pleased that it installed 
a second machine in December. Now 
the Ledger says the tryout was so suc- 
cessful, in time-saving and money- 


a moving roll of film 

The film goes from Photon to the 
darkroom, and emerges as a clear posi 
tive print on acetate. This print 1s used 





saving, that it’s planning an eventual for proofreading; if any mistakes are 
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NEW Photon machine, using film instead of metal, is simpler, saves space, costs less. 


ls Faster Than Type 


found, the bad section is cut out, and 
replaced by a corrected positive. When 
all necessary changes have been made, 
the positive strips are put together and 
are used to make a full-size negative. 

Using the Dow etcher, an engraver 

then prepares a magnesium plate from 
the negative. The Ledger transfers the 
impression from the magnesium plate 
onto a paper-like mold, and from that 
onto the curved metal plate that is used 
for printing. 
*Flexible-The whirling wheel gives 
Photon extreme flexibility, and makes 
it, typewise, one of the most economical 
composing machines around. Each 
wheel contains a complete set of char- 
acters in 16 different type faces. 

In addition, there are 12 magnifying 
lenses of differing power, which can be 
automatically positioned between the 
type wheel and the film. A single char- 
acter of one type face can be put on 
film in 12 different sizes. By combining 
size and type face, it is possible for an 
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operator to produce 192 different scts 
of characters. 
e Savings—The type wheel not only 
saves time, it also saves a lot of money. 
Molds for a type casting machine to do 
a comparable job would cost about $50,- 
000, might weigh two tons. Photon’s 
wheel costs $500. 
¢ Methods—The first patents for a 
photo-typesetting machine were issued 
in England almost 100 years ago. Up to 
the beginning of World War II, about 
five major machines had been developed 
that could compose without metal type. 

The  photocomposition machines 
now used by U.S. newspapers—there are 
two kinds—are both postwar develop- 
ments (BW —May15’54,p66), though 
they use principles discovered before 
the war. These are the only machines 
that have so far proven commercially 
practical. 

Photon—developed by the Graphic 
Arts Research Foundation—was the sec- 
ond to get into operation. The first to 





It’s easy to make a 
thorough inspection 
of any plant location 


Besides furnishing complete fac- 
tual data on your site in South 
Carolina, the State Development 
Board will take you, personally if 
you wish, to inspect sites under 
construction. Through its com- 
munity contacts, the Board will 
acquaint you with the community 
facilities and leaders; or if desired, 
your identity will remain un- 
disclosed. 


Providing assistance to new 
industry is a primary job of the 
State Development Board. In 
addition to factual information, 
the Board offers other personal 
services to help prospective plants 
Jocate favorably. 


All replies in strict confidence, 
of course. 


Write, wire or telephone LD 94 today. 
State Development Board 
Box 927, Dept. BW-2 
Columbia, South Carolina 


TINUING 
CONTICIST 


South 
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STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
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The manual counting and im- 
printing of the many paper items 
necessary in today’s offices and 
factories is an expensive operation, 
however hidden the cost! 

Now, with the remarkable elec- 
trically operated Tickometer, this 
expense can be greatly reduced. 

The Tickometer counts up to 
1,000 pieces per minute— labels, 
slips, tickets, tags, cards, currency, 
coupons, checks, etc. Gives whole 
or partial counts. And, withal, it’s 
so accurate, banks use it to count 
currency! 

The Tickometer can optionally 


Counts 


10 times as fast 
as you can! 


(Optionally imprints or “rubber stamps” 
at speeds up to 1,000 a minute!) 







be equipped to date, code, cancel, 
“rubber stamp’’—or otherwise im- 
print, as it counts. Manufacturers 
of food and drug products use it to 
prevent imitations, to indentify 
origins, inspectors, factory lots— 
quickly, unobtrusively, cheaply. 
Rented, as well as sold, the 
Tickometer is serviced from 259 


‘service points, coast-to-coast. Ask 


the nearest Pitney-Bowes 3] 
office forademonstration. © 

Or send the coupon for a 
free illustrated booklet , 
and a folder of case / 
histories. Ld 
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PitNEyY-BoweEs, Inc. 


show general promise was the Intert, pe 
Fotosetter, which has a standard meta] 
casting keyboard, and haracters 
that go from the machine to a Picture 
taking unit and back. Six Foto. 
setters are used in U.S cwspapers 
today. 

¢ To Come—Photocomposition is some 
times said to be bringing about a revoly. 
tion in American printing. Considering 
that there are only eight machines jp 
newspaper composing rooms today, this 
seems to be a bit of an exaggeration: but 


both publishers and union officials think 
that this is just the beginning. 


e Labor View—Union tion to the 
new technique, which omposing 
room labor drastically, has been wary. 


but farsighted. Labor queasiness at the 
nonunion Quincy shop was combatted 
by careful briefings before Photon was 
installed. Employ ees ha een advised 
that they may be switched from their 
old jobs to new ones; but none, says the 
publisher, will lose a jot 1use of the 
new machine. 

Elsewhere in the industry, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union has put 
in a strong bid for control of the new 
process up to the point where actual 
etching and engraving of plates begin. 





= PITNEY-BOWES 


Tickometer 


Counting, Imprinting Machine 


1425 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


© 


0 Send Tickometer booklet 


0 Send case studies 


Name 





Made by the originators of the postage meter 
. . Offices in 94 cities in U. S. and Canada. 








, Address. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Color radar scopes are being tested for 
military use. Specially treated tubes, 
recently demonstrated in Washington, 
show land and _ aircraft differently 
colored blips. Further modifications 
mav make it possible for observers to 
distinguish between high- and low-flying 
planes. 

. 
Studebaker bids for defense work by its 
acquisition of Aerophysics Development 
Corp., a Los Angeles guided missile re- 
search company. ADC employs 200, 
has also been working on supersonic 
aerodynamics, rocket and jet propul- 
sion. 

7 
Radiation vulcanizes rubber: The U.S. 
Air Research & Development Com- 
mand announces that it has succeeded 
in vulcanizing both natural and syn- 
thetic rubber by using gamma radiation 
from a Cobalt 60 source (BW —Dec.11 
’54,p142). The command reports that 
there are no signs of residual radiation 
in the processed rubber, and that the 
new method eliminates the need for 
chemical vulcanizing agents or conven- 
tional heat treatments. 

° 
An electronic color microscope devel- 
oped at CBS projects microscopic spect 
mens in full color. The microscope, 
which uses electronic techniques de- 
veloped for color TV, can magnify the 
images up to 15,000 times actual size. 
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Life insurance by the ton 


... Way of life insurance, to be more precise. For, in 
reality, the Forrestal is an investment in a principle 
whose provisions were set down more than 200 years ago, 
by bold men in a bold hand: The principle of freedom. 













A principle so valuable needs all the protection that free 
men can muster — at whatever cost. And history shows 
us that freedom, while a priceless heritage, is a costly one. 
Let us reckon this swift defender as a means of continuing 
a way of life unequalled in the world as well as in history. 


Look to the Forrestal as an insurance policy of which 
you are the beneficiary. 


U.S.S. Forrestal, built by Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, on her way to outfitting dock. 








The Babcock & Wilcox Com h boil | BABCOCK : 
pany, whose boilers supply power to the U.S.S. 4 

Forrestal and so many thousands of other American ships, is continuing to r. 4 WILCOX f 

; Se a 





work in the tradition of engineering excellence which has made the U.S.A. on A 


the world’s leader in the design and construction of merchant and naval vessels. 
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LAAking for 
Something? 











FROM AWNING 
To GLASS 


WHATEVER 


OK a wane WHATEVER y NEE 
‘YELLOW PAI ea +O RESTAURANTS 
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LAAking for 
Something? 


FROM PRINTERS - TELEVISION 
TO TYPEWRITERS TEVER You 
A CUTLERY 
FROM Find Fest 
+, in the 


cllow Pages’ 


413,677,107 chuckles a year— 


and a sales boost in every chuckle 


Eye-catching, humorous ads like these will continue to make sales 
for your local dealers during 1955 . . . if you use Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories. 


Millions will see these ads every month in 17 leading national 
magazines including Saturday Evening Post, Life, Look, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Collier’s, Ladies’ Home Journal. This adver- 
tising is a continuation of a 27 year campaign which has built the 
*Yellow Pages’ into a national buying habit. 


Find Your 











92 


When your trade-mark appears over a list 
of your dealers in telephone directories... 
you strengthen the link between your dealers 
and consumers. 


THIS EMBLEM IN YOUR ADVERTISING MEANS MORE BUSINESS FOR YOUR DEALERS 


NEW PRODUCTS) 


tf 


No-Push Wheelbarrow 


The machine above is a motor-driven 
wheelbarrow, powered by a 4cycle, 24- 
hp. engine. Its maker, W orthington 
Mower Co., claims that the Workhorse 
can easily carry a 400-Ib. load up a 
16% incline. Two big driving wheels 
are directly under the load. The third 
wheel, in the rear, is used for steering, 
and makes the Workhorse easier to 
maneuver than a regular barrow. The 
tray is balanced so that, when it’s 
evenly loaded, a light lift will dump it. 
Price: about $250. 

e Source: Worthington 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Mower Co., 


Choose Your Door 


Kitchen cabinets are now being man- 
ufactured with replaceable sliding doors. 
The Tracy Pic-A-Door is a white steel 
cabinet for which dealers stock several 
colored doors of different materials and 
textures. Starting out with the basic 
unit, a do-it-yourself decorator can se- 
lect doors of the standard type and 
color, or else tailor and decorate panels 
to suit himself. 

Though the cabinet was originally 
designed for the kitchen, Tracy claims 
its flexibility makes it useful in all 
parts of the house: living room, den, 
or bar. 

Pic-A-Door cabinets can be hung 
from the wall, or they can stand on 
wrought iron legs. To attach one toa 
wall, all you need to do is fasten steel 
hangar bars to the wall at the right 
height. Cabinets are equipped with 
special hangar lugs on the back, and 
can be hung directly on the bars. If 
you want the cabinet to rest on its own 
legs, the job is slightly iorc compli- 
cated. It involves drilling holes in the 
cabinet’s base and a few other steps: 
But it’s still essentially a simple process. 





Sizes, depending on the number of 
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shelves, range from 42 in. wide by 30 in. 
high to 36 by 15. 

«Source: Tracy Kitchens, Edgewater 
Steel Co., 3125 Preble Ave., Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








Photo-sensitized aluminum sheet made 
by Anken Chemical & Film Corp., 
9 Hix Ave., Newton, N. J., is said to 
take an image from either positive or 
negative prints without any darkroom 
processing. Designed for use in making 
templates, instrument panels, and dials, 
Meta-Positive comes in strips up to 32 
in. wide. It is said to resist heat and 
cold, to withstand bending and heavy 
handling. 

2 
Plastic putty in tape form costs $2 for 
124 ft. Mend-O-Lastic, made by Fennia 
Laboratories, Franklin Park, IIl., has a 
noncorrosive metal foil backing. It 
was designed for repairing skylights, 
and is reported stable from 200F to +5F 
below zero. The material can also serve 
as calking for windows and door frames. 

. 
A small drinking fountain, made of 
aluminum and plastic can be attached 
to outdoor faucets and will work even 
it the garden hose is being used at the 
same time. Backyard Bubbler, sold by 
Breck’s of Boston, 100 Breck Bldg., 
Boston 10, Mass., is a section of alumi- 
num tubing with a plastic drinking cup 
at one end and a faucet coupling de- 
vice at the other. When the drinking 
cup is lifted, it turns the fountain on. 
Water shuts off automatically when 
you put the cup down. 

e 
Hot and cold water flows from an office- 
type water cooler made by Ebco Mfg. 
Co., 401 West Town St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Called the Oasis Hot "N Cold 
Water Cooler, the unit has two outlets. 
It delivers water for drinking and water 
hot enough for making coffee, tea, or 
soup. The heating unit has a thermo- 
stat control that prevents it from burn- 
ing out if the tank runs dry. Prices: 
$180 and $210. : 


« 
A vertical card filing unit has two banks 
of trays that move up and down by 
push-button control. An electric motor 
in the top does the moving. The Craig 
Electric File, made by Craig Machine, 
Inc., 90 Holten Street, Danvers, Mass., 
is 54 ft. high, 4 ft. wide, 24 ft. deep. 
It can handle from 57,000 to 240,000 
cards, depending on the type used. In 
case of electric failure, the front panel 


ran be removed, exposing all the card 
rays. 
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Most practical 
elevator for rises 
up to 55 feet 





ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATOR 
needs no penthouse or heavy supports 


You can save up to 25% with the eleva- 
tor that’s moved and controlled by 
smooth, dependable Oildraulic power. 

No penthouse or heavy loadbearing 
shaftway structure is needed .. . be- 
cause the elevator car and its load are 
supported by the hydraulic system. No 
special machine room is usually re- 
quired with Rotary’s compact electric 
power unit that can be located on any 
landing and anywhere within 50 feet 
of the elevator. 

The revolutionary Rota-Flow oil hy- 
draulic power system assures velvet- 
smooth fluid operation. Smooth starts 
and cushioned stops (with %” accuracy) 
are guaranteed. 

Over 100,000 Rotary Oildraulic ele- 
vators and lifts are now in service from 
coast to coast. Our Engineering De- 
partment will assist you on plans and 
specifications. Mail coupon for catalog. 


Mail for 
elevator catalog 





Rotary 


Name 





Photo by Julius Shulman 


The modern elevator 
for modern buildings 


The award-winning Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Ass'n. Building, Los Angeles, designed 
by Architect Richard J. Neutra, is one of 
the many beautiful contemporary struc- 
tures using Rotary Oildraulic Elevators. 


1065 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Send free booklet on Rotary Oildraulic Elevators to: 





Address 











OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 








U.S. Drug Makers: Overseas in a 


A United Nations doctor treats a Sahara desert child for an 
eye disease. It’s part of a worldwide health program... 





Millions of Dollars 


350 — 
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of Pharmaceuticals q 
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. sparking the fantastic growth of U.S. pharmaceuticals’ for- 


eign market, last year almost triple American exports in 1945. 
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Big Way 








much of the French economy, is sick. 
Before World War I, drugs were 
France’s second most important export; 
today, they're 14th. France exported 
$46-million worth in 1954, mostly to 
French possessions. Industry spokes- 
men say restrictive laws governing own- 
ership and operation is discouraging re- 
search. 

Italy, which before the war was com- 
pletely dominated by the German in- 
dustry, has been making rapid progress 
since the war. Production of drugs is 
now three times as great as in the pre- 
war years. The 1954 export figure was 
$16-million—25% over 1953's figure. 

Japan’s drug imports and exports 
broke even in 1954—about $9-million 
apiece. But Japanese companies are 
optimistic; they view their $1.9-mil- 
lion 1954 exports to the U.S. as the 
spearhead of a big international cam- 
paign. 
¢Change—This lineup of countries is 
very much different from the pre-World 
War II lineup. Back in 1939, the U.S. 
was a minor factor in foreign markets. 
Germany did about 75% of the busi- 
ness outside the U.S. The rest was 
divided largely among French, Swiss, 
and British producers. 

But with Germany out of the inter- 
national scene during the war, U.S. 
companies began to play a new role. 
Producers such as E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
well known in the U.S. but virtual 
strangers abroad, began to expand their 
foreign operations—particularly in Latin 
America. 

Research in the U.S. also furthered 
development of products that had not 
received much attention before—the 
sulfa drugs, for instance, which the 
Germans introduced in the late 1930s. 
The most important single milestone 
for the U.S. industry was the introduc- 
tion of penicillin. It was discovered by 
a British scientist, Dr. Alexander Flem- 
ing, Britain was unable to develop it 
because of the pressure of war. So the 
British government called in three U.S. 
companies in 1941 to mass-produce it. 
The three were Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. (Brooklyn, N. Y.); Merck & Co., 
Inc. (Rahway, N. J.); and Squibb (New 
York City). 

The demand for the new drug was 
tremendous, both in the U.S. and 
abroad. By 1952, almost half of the 
U.S. penicillin production was moving 
abroad. When the penicillin boom 
floundered—a result of overproduction, 
which began to tell in 1951—a series 
of new antibiotic discoveries continued 
to keep the drug market alive. The U. S. 
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YOU GET A COMFORT BONUS 





with these new lighting fixtures 


Visual comfort is the most important 
subject in industrial lighting today. 
Recent studies have shown that alter- 
nate light and dark areas are often the 
cause of “eye shock” that can result 
in nervous and muscular tension. 

Realizing this, Day-Brite lighting 
engineers have developed a new series 


NEW DAY-BRITE 


There are two new “Comfort For In- 
dustry” Day-Brite lighting fixtures—the 
CFI-10 (with a 10% upward lighting 
component) and the CFI-25 (with a 





SEE!.... EXAMINE! 


Then choose Day-Brite fixtures on the basis of their self-evident superiorities. 


of fixtures that embody a new concept 
in comfort lighting... Designated as 
CFI (Comfort For Industry ) these new 
Day-Brite fixtures banish discomfort 
by banishing ceiling gloom. They 
employ both downward and upward 
lighting to “wash out” the eye-shock 
effects of brightness contrasts—give you 
a bonus in production and morale. 


CFI FIXTURES 


25% upward lighting component). 
Both are engineered to meet any com- 
fort specification dictated by factors 
surrounding the installation. 


oes GS OMPARSE I 





Call your Day-Brite Representative ... or send for bulletins describing the CFI-10 
and CFI-25 — Day-Brite’s newest development in COMFORT LIGHTING. 








Wlustrating Doy-Brite’s upward 
lighting principle. 














DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE | 


tghling SMG 





5474 Bulwer Avenue 
St. Louis 7, Missouri 


Electric Corp., Ltd., 
Toronto 6, Ontario. 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 


In Canada: Amalgamated 
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CONTINENTAL RED SEAL Model M-330 LPG 
Irrigation Engine—I14 H.P. at 2600 R.P.M. 


DEPENDABLE MAN-MADE WEATHER 


Red Seal engines are getting the call for more and more irriga- 
tion jobs, because they have already made good as a source of 
such specialized power. Every Red Seal irrigation power plant 
is engineered for irrigation use—designed and built to obtain 
the maximum output from today’s high-speed pumps. The 
Continental line is unusually broad—10 to 270 horsepower— 
and includes models at every level for use on all standard fuels. 
For dependable man-made weather, choose dependable Red 
Seal power. 





° 
% 


* 





A COMPLETE LINE OF 4-CYCLE AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
Continental also builds air-cooled models, from 2 to 3 h.p., for 
heavy-duty applications, both conventional and vertical shaft. 
They offer the exclusive Contex” external ignition system, 
greatest air-cooled engine advance in recent years. For infor- 
mation, address Air-Cooled Industrial Engine Division, 12800 
Kercheval Avenue, Detroit 15, Michigan. 














eee 
6 EAST 45TH ST, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. - 6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS - 


3817 S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. - $18 S. BOSTON ST, ROOM 1008, 
TULSA, OKLA. + 1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 


Continenta/ Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 
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“ .. search for new prod. 


ucts is hottest part of drug ' 


e ‘ 
industry .. .” 
DRUGS starts on p. 94 | 


industry was firmly established by thi 
time in the internation ene. 

¢ Research—The experic of penicil 
lin, and other antibiotics, taught the jp 
dustrv a lesson: Don’t concentrate to 
heavily on trying to manufacture a prod 
uct cheaper than your competitor 
someone is likely to come along with 
; new product that will replace it al. 
together. Rather, concentrate your te 
search energies on the search for new 


products. 

This principle is accepted not only by 
big U.S. companies—which now spend 
5% to 10% of their sales intake op 
research—but by European companies 
too. For example, only one big German 
company is now producing penicillin 

The search for new products is the 
hottest part of drug industry competi 
tion among companies and among na 
tions. In this phase of the battle, U.§ 


companies work under a cost handicap 
A European drug maker can retain three 
research scientists, for instance, for 


what it costs to pay one Ph.D. in the 
U.S. 

e For Keeps—Despite such handicaps 
as these, all the big U.S. drug producers 
are now committed to foreign trade in 
a big way. (There are 250 companies 
in the U.S. dealing in pharmaceuticals; 
manv of them, however, concentrate 
more on consumer products such as 
toothpaste than on medical drugs.) Of 
the companies with $100-million or 
more in total vearly sales, few sell less 
than 25% of their output abroad. Some 
sell much more. Abbott Laboratories, 
for instance, sells 43 Parke, Davis & 
Co., Lederle Laboratories, and Squibb 
sell 40%. 

Foreign operations of these compe 
nies differ widely. Some of them are 
old hands at business abroad; others are 
postwar newcomers. 

One newcomer, Lederle Laboratories 
Div. of American Cyanamid Co., is a 
studv in overseas working methods by 
itself. Its foreign operations include 
straight licensing, wholly owned mant- 
facturing subsidiaries, joint operations 
with foreign companies, and straight 
distributorships. 

Warner-Hudnut Co., New York, a 
company whose products run to Cos 
metics but whose pharmaceutical sales 
abroad amount to more than half its 
total sales, manufactures throughout 
the world. Many of its manufacturing 
operations were set up before World 
War II. 

e New Plants—Chas. Pfizer & ©o, 
which got into pharmaceuticals in a 
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Years To Build 


.»». 8econds 
To Destroy! 


Is ONE shattering blast an American 

% business venture abroad disintegrates. Long years 

9 of effort and accomplishment—an explosion— 
then .. . nothing! 


It can happen anywhere! And when it 
does . . . management may face a 
grave financial responsibility. 


But it need not be! The American Foreign 

Insurance Association—the largest and 

a strongest organization of its kind in the 
4 United States—stands ready to provide 
: adequate insurance protection—practically 
b. every type except life—for your 


hg , . , 
pe business in foreign lands. 


Be To safeguard your business against 
: - unexpected catastrophe, ask your 
Be local insurance agent or broker 
to bring your foreign 
insurance problems to AFIA. 


Write for new AFIA booklet 











AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE ...... Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
SARE PRANCISCDD GOPPRE 0:8. wi 6 Were e's 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





Faster Handling in 
Shipping Rooms with the 
HANDIBELT 


e Conveys cartons, boxes, bags and other 
commodities at any incline or decline 
angle within its range—or horizontally 
as needed. Two or more can be aligned in 
series to form a complete power con- 
veyor line. Easy to adjust and use— 
wheeled about—by one man. Fits in 
box-cars, freight elevators, crowded 
aisles. Handles packages up to 135 Ibs; 
continuous, automatic, electric motor 
operation. 

Available in 3 sizes with 14 and 21 in. 
belt widths. Write Dept. BW-25 for 
Bulletin 63 D. 





€ 





ane ee 


with the INCLINEBELT 


e Moves cartons, cases, packages, bun- 
dies from basement to first floor or any 
floor to floor. Continuous, automatic 
electric motor operation. 

e Handles 10 to 20 Ibs of live load per 
ft. Compact, simple to install—minimum 
maintenance. Elevates 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 ins, 
inclusive. Belt widths—8. 12, 14, 18 and 
24 ins. Write Dept. BW-25 for Bulletin 
63 D. 

9 for Bulletin 63-D describing 


Standard’s gravity and power con- 
veyor units. Address Dept. BW-25 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn, 
@Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Lift or Semersieer ted oor 





— _ 





RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 
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“... it often takes tricky maneuvering to get the best 


use out of an overseas operation .. . 


big way when the antibiotics made fer- 
mentation experience important, has re- 
cently opened a new plant in Britain. 
It has turned on a high-powered, world- 
wide publicity campaign with every- 
thing from local public relations cam- 
paigns abroad to U.S. research fellow- 
ship grants to foreign students. 

Sterling Drug Inc., whose foreign 
business in 1953 alone totaled $61.5- 
million and went even higher in 1954, 
has experienced a tremendous postwar 
boom. Prewar it had research connec- 
tions with an I. G. Farben subsidiary 
through one of its subsidiary companies. 
Its own research activities have turned 
up Demerol, a synthetic narcotic used 
widely in childbirth, and it is doing ad- 
vanced research in tropical medicine 
with its overseas markets in mind. 

Bristol Laboratories, Inc., Syracuse, 
N.Y., a part of Bristol-Myers Co., 
has a program under way to expand its 
foreign operations, probably to bring 
overseas sales up to 30% of total busi- 
ness. They're now about 20%. It will 
put the emphasis on South and Cen- 
tral America. 

Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
one of the oldest firms in the business, 
has a long range program to make its 
plants now operating in Britain, Can- 
ada, and Brazil, and a smaller operation 
in Argentina, more or less autonomous. 
It’s also building a plant in Mexico 
this vear. 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, has 10 
foreign manufacturing plants, opened 
three of them in 1954 and expanded 
the facilities of some of the others. 
Its new Sydney, Australia, plant, 
opened in November, 1954, cost $2.5- 
million alone. It has a plant now 
building in Santiago, Chile. 

Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, started 
its overseas operations in the late 
1920s, now has one of the largest 
overseas setups. It’s made a point of 
staffing subsidiaries with natives of the 
country where they operate. 

Armour Laboratories, a division of 
Armour & Co., Chicago, opened a new 
British plant in Britain in June, 1954 
—getting back into a market where 
it has had no modern facilities since 
they were bombed out in World War 
II. 
¢ Complications—As 1955 began, U.S. 
companies were building or expanding 
plants in 13 countries. Not all of these 
are basic manufacturing plants, how- 
ever. Drug making often depends on 
an advanced chemical industry capable 
of producing pharmaceutical raw ma- 
terials; and in all but the most highly 
developed countries, U.S.-built plants 
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content themselves with processing raw 
materials shipped from the U.S. 

The need for an advanced industria] 
complex is an economic problem. There 
are also political and financial prob. 
lems—problems of taxes and currency 
exchange. It often takes tricky manev- 
vering to get the best use out of an 
overseas operation. 

Wall Streeters tell the story of one 
company that has organized a subsidiary 
in Panama, and as a result pays lighter 
taxes and avoids currency exchange 
problems. The Panamanian subsidiary 
buys raw materials from the parent 
company at cost. It resells the ma 
terials at a high profit to subsidiaries of 
the company in other countries—coun- 
tries where money exchange is rough, 
These subsidiaries, paying high prices 
for their materials, make little profit, 
The bulk of the profit settles on the 
subsidiary in Panama. 

Taxes in Panama are low compared 
to those of the U.S. Even after the 
parent company pays taxes on dividends 
from its Panamanian subsidiary, the 
total tax bill is lower than if the profits 
had been made in the U.S. 
¢ Progress—The U.S. drug industry is 
looking forward to still bigger sales in 
1955. It bases its optimism on (1) the 
still expanding overseas market, (2) con- 
fidence in its own sure-footedness in 
this market, (3) new products to come. 

Research aimed at new products is 
now going on, both here and abroad, in 
at least three important areas of medi- 
cine. One is cancer. Another is geria- 
trics; the search here is for drugs that 
will stave off the more unhappy effects 
of age. The third is psychotherapy; the 
search is for pharmaceuticals that might 
help in treatment of central nervous dis- 
orders. 

Many of the research projects under 
way may not show results for years, 
but it’s possible that others will bear 
fruit soon. During the past year, for 
example, Squibb and CIBA Co., Ine. 
—U.S. subsidiary of a Swiss company 
—have done a good deal of work with 
an Indian plant root called Rau wolfa. 
The refined product has shown itself 
useful in treating hypertension, and as 
a sedative for psychiatric cases. CIBA 
last week announced it is on the way 
to a synthetic substitute for the drug. 

Among other projects under way 1's 
one of a former I. G. Farben subsidiary 
in Germany. The company is reportedh 
spending millions on a cancer research 
problem. There are indications the com- 
pany may be on the track of an anti 
biotic that might help in treating the 
disease. 
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THESE 3 SUN GREASES WILL DO 95, 
F YOUR GREASE LUBRICATION JOBS 


=save you the cost and trouble of stocking 
a large number of “special purpose” greases 


BUTTERY e Sun Grease 300A 


Especially designed for pressure lubrication of 
bearings operated at normal speeds and tempera- 
tures. Can be used in pressure guns, compression 
grease cups, or pressure lubrication systems. Has 
high water resistance and excellent pumpability 
at low temperatures. 


Of the 81 different Sun greases, these three can fill 
the vast majority of your needs. And lubrication 
simplification like this means worth-while econo- 
mies for you in several directions. You can reduce 
the total amount of money you need to “invest” 
in lubricants. You can greatly lighten the house- 
keeping job of storing and handling your greases. 
And you can reduce the confusion and risk of 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


’ 


FIBROUS e Sun Grease 844X 


Has exceptional oxidation stability under high 
temperature conditions. Recommended for all 
antifriction bearings. A general-purpose, high 
melting point lubricant for pressure gun and 


4 grease cup application. 





TACKY . sun Grease 897 


For open gears, chains, slides, cams, linkages and 
bearings. Used whenever “throw-off” must be 
avoided. High adhesive and cohesive character- 
istics. An excellent lubricant that is water resistant 


4 and does not need frequent application. 


error often created when personnel are required to 
choose from a large number of greases. 

For lubrication points that do require special 
kinds, Sun offers a total of 78 other greases with a 
wide range of properties and characteristics. 

Find out just how much you can economize by 
using Sun lubricants. Call in your Sun representa- 
tive. Or write for information. Dept. BW-2. 


-SUNOCD: 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. e SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 











10,000 sq. ft. Misco 
Polished Wire in lot 
line windows — 
Webb & Knapp, 
Inc. Office Building 
and Show Room, 
New York City 



















Architect: 
R. C. P. Boehler 
& R. Brugnoni 





Glazing Contractor: 
David Shuldiner, Inc. 


IK 
Vf of 
‘Polished Misco Wire Glass 


Brings Beauty and Moder) fon 
to. Proven Si y Standar 
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/  Protectionof life androperty in 
\\._ our cities is ef paramount concern to 
— and _byifders. unicipal 
codes call for Mire glass to*%help 
Aoottleup fire“. . prevent the spread 

/ of flamés, Pélished Misto Wire Glass 
\._ is being specified in many. structures 
becayse its welded’ netting typifies 
chagin, functional, ‘nodern desig. Its 
distinctive pattern blends subtly With 
any exterior’or interior. _/ 


\. For consfaht protection’ 
‘gost Ah vertical shots, 
Sdows, skylights, doors 
othervulnerablé lotetions w 

or bretkagé preted P 

specify sissippi Wire glass, the 

original solid\wire glass upon whi 

t Gaderw tag Stonde> 

based, the standard today b i 
all others are’ judge f 
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Better Roads for Britons 


Nation awaits government plan for easing over. 
crowded main roads .. . Britain’s trade fair goes private , ,. 


Dumping Suez supplies. 


As Congress awaited Pres. Eisenhow- 
er’s highway message this week (BW— 
Jan.15°55,p37), the British Parliament 
and motoring public were also waiting 
for a similar set of proposals. Minister 
of Transport John Boyd-Carpenter is ex- 
pected to make a statement sometime in 
the next two weeks detailing a 20-year 
government program, which might total 
$3-billion. 

To many Britons it has been long 
overdue. The trouble with Britain’s 
roads is that there are just too many 
cars for them. Britain has 2-million 
vehicles on the highway today that 
weren’t there in 1947, with the total 
over 5.5-million cars and trucks. Since 
1947, only 64 new miles have been 
added to Britain’s trunk road system. 
Highway critics say “trunk” is a classi- 
fication that applies more to density of 
trafic on the roads than their carrying 
capacity. 

Take Class 1 and Class 2 roads, 
roughly equivalent to U.S. federal-aid 
and state highways. Since 1947, Class 
1’s density of vehicles per mile has risen 
from 18 to 28; Class 2 is up from 77 
to 1176. Those are the highest rates 
of increase in the world. 

Britain’s secondary roads are in ex- 
cellent shape. What's lacking are main 
trunk roads in heavy traffic areas, such 
as into and around London, and inter- 
city routes. Except for occasional 5-mi. 
and 10-mi. stretches Britain has no 
“split” highways. Nowhere are there 
roads such as the superhighways lead- 
ing in and out of large U.S. cities. 

Toll-financed roads like those in the 
U.S. aren’t likely to win support in Brit- 
ain. Already motorists and trucking in- 
terests are burned up at the fact that 
only 10% of the $1-billion collected 
annually in various road taxes is spent 
on highways. 

° 


Britain boasts of the largest national 
trade fair in the world—the British In- 
dustries Fair. It is held early in May 
each year in two sections, one in Lon- 
don and one in Birmingham. 

But for many a British businessman 
there has always been a blemish on this 
boast. The BIF has been under the 
wing of a government department, the 
Board of Trade. 

When the 34th BIF opens this 
spring (May 2-13) it will do so minus 
the blemish. Running the show will be 
Sir Ernest Goodale (picture), chairman 


of a private corporation, British Indys. 
tries Fair, Ltd., which has taken ove, 
from the Board of Trade. And Sj, 


Emest, the head of a textile firm dating 
back to the 18th Century, expects the ] 
changeover to give new zest to the BIF 





Sir Ernest Goodale 


The fact is that the shift coincides 
with a new, surging market for con 
sumer goods in Britain (BW-—Jan.29’55, 
p108). So the new corporation is plan- 
ning to slant the London end of the 
show (consumer goods) as much toward 
the British consumer as the foreign 
buyer. Sir Ernest, who has just been in 
the U.S. to drum up interest, believes 
this can be done without detracting 
from what has been the BIF’s main pur- 
pose since 1945—to be a showcase for 
British exports. 

The shift to private hands is a typical 
British compromise: The new corpor- 
tion has a government commitment to 
pick up the tab for any losses suffered 
during the first five years. What's more, 
the Birmingham Chamber of Com 
merce will continue to manage the Bir 
mingham end of the fair (heavy indus 
try) much as it did during the Board 
of Trade regime. 


Middle Eastern markets have sud- 
denly become swamped by huge stores 
junked by the British army as it pre 
pares to evacuate the Suez Canal base 
early next year. Regular auctions have 
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Need *25,000?...5 million?... 


for months?...years?... 


SOLVE YOUR 
1955 CASH 
PROBLEMS 
N OW ...cet in touch with 


Commercial Credit 


- year, hundreds of companies, large and small, discovered 
ComMMERCIAL CReEpit’s method to be the ideal way to supple- 
ment cash working capital. They used more than 600 million 
dollars of our funds for that purpose alone—ample testimony 


that.. 


Commercial Credit’s method is reasonable... 


No preliminary expenses, no long-term commitments, only one 
single charge, which is a tax-deductible expense. 


Commercial Credit’s method is flexible... 
No negotiations for renewal—funds are available continuously 


—increasing or decreasing as your need varies. 


Commercial Credit’s method is fast... 
No delay—cash usually available within three to five days 
after first contact. 

If you can use additional funds—temporarily or continu- 
ously—without outside interference in ownership or manage- 
ment—for modernizing your plant, developing new products, 
exploiting new markets, etc., etc . . . write, wire or phone the 
nearest CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CorpPorRaATION Office listed below. 
Just say: “Send me information about the plan offered in 
Business Week.” 

Battimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 


Los AncELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


ComMERCIAL CrEeDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $170,000,000 
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started for a wide range of army sup 
plies ranging from textiles to trucks 
and including paint diese] generators 
beds, bicycles, building materials 
cranes, cars, and cutlery 

Egyptian dealers are eagerly buying 
whatever's offered. It’s no wonder singe 
the average knockdown reportedh 
one-fifth of normal wholesale prices 
British and Continental European ey. 
porters are already feeling its effects. 
Local merchants are making fortunes 
from the sales. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


— 





French-Saar steel production will hit 
all-time highs during the next few 
weeks if coal and scrap shortages don't 
cause bottlenecks. If the December or. 
der rate continues, production this year 
may reach 15-million tons, topping the 
13.4-million-plus tons in 1954. 

a 
The six-year economic program out- 
lined by the Japanese government sees 
the countrv self-supporting by 1960, 
The plan assumes a population increase 
of 6-million over the present 87-mil- 
lion, with a 4-million increase in the 
working force. 

» 
Australian import restrictions may have 
to be reimposed, according to Customs 
Minister Neil Sullivan. Overseas bal- 
ances were down sharply in September, 
October, and November, but have since 
improved slightly 

s 
New Delhi is lukewarm toward an In 
dian-U.S. investment guarantee pact 
The reaction came to a Washington 
announcement that the U.S. would 
seek an arbitration clause in disputes 
arising out of anv new trade and friend 
ship treatv that may be negotiated. Dis 
cussions are about to resume. The In 
dians also sav anv treaty with us might 
lead to similar treaties with Com 
munist China and Russia, which they 
would like to avoid 

= 
Foreign investors poured $24-million 
into 85 new companies in Venezuela 
last vear. 

s 
Kaiser-Frazer’s Dutch subsidiary has 
concluded a contract with the Nether- 
lands government for 4,000 jeeps. 

* 


Gas deposits of unknown commercial 
value have been struck near Tel Avw, 
the first petroleum find in Israel. The 
prospectors are Israel-American Oil 
Corp., a partnership of Bear, Stearns 
& Co., New York investment house, 
and Husky Oil Co., Cody, Wyo: an 
independent. 
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ts reducing traffic hazards 5 miles a day 
pact. . . . . . . . * 
ngton Speed is a key word in road maintenance as it is _ linear feet of asphaltic concrete binder. 
pers in new highway construction. When safety de- In the nation’s program of highway construc- 
ete mands a major change or widening of an existin tion this performance is typical. Road contrac- 
riend ; 7 3 ‘ 
‘De highway, with either asphalt or concrete, the tors shatter mileage records almost as fast as 
e In speed with which the change can be made is of | they make them. Often, it’s with the complete 
night vital importance. line of Blaw-Knox road paving machinery and 
pve Such was the case of a 10-mile stretch of equipment. 
ev ° ° "oe" ° ° 
t Pennsylvania Route *31, where safety required This is typical of outstanding Blaw-Knox per- 
that six feet be added to the width of the road. formance in major fields of industry, where con- 
Ton Here, in a single 9-hour working day a road crew __ stantly increased productivity and reduced costs 
wes using one Blaw-Knox Road Widener laid 27,500 continue to be a must. 
a i it . BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
_— aA D’A1lI2R Ss 
& Farmers Bank Building / Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
rcial Blaw-Knox Equipment Division Buflovak Equipment Division Foote Const. Equip. Division Power Piping and Sprinkler 
AVIV, Pittsburgh 38, Pa. and Elyria, Ohio Buffaio 11, N.Y. Nunda, N.Y. Division 
The Clamshell Buckets Chemical and Food Black Top Road Pavers Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
Ope: . Process Equipment Concrete Road Pavers Prefabricated Piping for all 
Oil n Steel Grating Gas Cleaning Equipment - - eae Pressures and Temperatures 
Radio, TV and Transmission Lewis Machinery Division Automatic Fire Protection Systems 
arms Towers Chemical Plants Division cele hae 4 Auzili Pipe Hangers 
use, Road Paving Machinery and P ittsburgh 30, Pa. ‘Meche for Rollin Steel Union Steel Castings Division 
; Construction Equipment Engineers and Constructors of and Other Metals Pittoburgh 1, Pa. 
an Ss Chemica! Process, Industrial, : Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 
rome for Concrete Petroleum and Atomic Energy Ordnance Equipment Ordnance Castings 
ruction Plants National Alloy Division Rolls Division 
Steel Plant Equipment—Water . ‘ Pittsburgh 38, Pa. (Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 
1955 Cooled Doors, Frames, Dairy Equipment Department Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
peversing Valves, etc., Mora, Minn. Temperature, Abrasion and Iron, Steel and Alloy Rolls for 
‘or High Temperature Furnaces Dairy Equipment Corrosion Resistance Rolling Steel and Other Metals 
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We like the 
basking shark 


We like it because its gigantic liver drips with 
an organic chemical, Squalene. This we pu- 
rify and currently sell for $2 a hundred grams 
to all qualified comers who want the hydro- 
carbon for investigational purposes. 

That takers for Squalene are few and far 
between doesn’t discourage us. We also 
stock some 3500 other highly purified East- 
man Organic Chemicals for laboratory use. 
They're all in our List No. 39, a catalog 
you'll find on most chemists’ bookshelves. 
Want a copy? Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Eastman Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Distillation Products Industries 

















is @ division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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“A gradient and not a cliff separates the unde 1 areas 


of the world from the developed areas 


The expected dit 


an improvement in average material well-being 


Only in a very limited and comparatively t e con 


economic development be ‘imported. 


the innovating entrepreneur is the ver in 


economic progress. 


How to Wake an Economy 


The quotations above are from Ap- 
proaches to Economic Development, 
by Norman S. Buchanan and Howard 
S. Ellis of the University of California, 
a book published this week by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

This is a book that will come in 
handy for any U. S. official or business- 
man who is involved with the prob- 
lems of economic development in the 
world’s underdeveloped countries, 
whether they be in Asia, Africa, or 
Latin America. It is the first compre- 
hensive study of the problem with a 
strictly scientific approach. As such, it 
should destroy a lot of illusions that 
have gathered around the subject of 
economic development, above all the 
idea that if onlv the U. S. would offer 
enough help the. problem could be 
solved easily. 
eA Stake—Not that Buchanan and 
Ellis think the U. S. should be uncon- 
cerned with the vast areas of the world 
that are stirring today with social un- 
rest and resentment of their impover- 
ished material state. The authors start 
with the assumption that the U. S. 
has a vital political and economic stake 
in these areas. 

Indeed, thev insist that there are 
good political reasons why “the United 
States cannot stand idly by and witness 
the recruitment of the populous coun- 
tries of Asia and perhaps even of Africa 
and Latin America to Communism.” 
Moreover, the U.S. has strong eco- 
nomic interests in the development of 
nations that comprise two-thirds of the 
world’s population—a direct interest in 
assuring an expanding supply of raw 
materials for our own economy, and an 
indirect interest in keeping the areas 
open as both markets and sources of 
supply for economic and military part- 
ners such as Britain, West Germany, 
and Japan. 
¢ Trade Flow—But Buchanan and Ellis 
don’t conclude from this, as some 
politicians and economists have, that 
the U. S. government must rush in 
to protect our interests with more 
loans and more technical assistance— 
though they agree both can help. Nor 


do they feel that private investment 
will prove to be more than a small part 
of the answer. 

Where the U.S 
effective contribution to 
they feel, is in helping 
wide system of freer trade and pay- 


make its most 
devel ypment, 
eate a world. 


ments by itself adopting a more liberal 
trade policy. This would not only help 
to stabilize the incomes of countries 


that export raw materials, but also en- 
courage the influx of new ideas and 
technical innovation, both of which are 
needed to break down the cultural pat- 
terns that have hobbled these countries’ 
economies for centuries 

At best, though, the U. S. contribu- 
tion will be marginal simply because 
the mainsprings of economic progress 
must come from within the developing 
economies—just as they did in the 
countries now economically advanced. 
¢ Analysis—Thesc nclusions are 
backed up by a painstaking analysis of 
the whole problem of economic de- 
velopment in the second half of the 
20th Century. 

To start with, th 
just what they mean | 





ithors establish 
In economically 


undeveloped: country. It is “one which 
on the average affords its inhabitants 
an end product of nsumption and 


material well-being preciablv inferior 
to that provided by economies of 
the developed count “Develop 
ment” in turn, consists in making the 
changes that will most effectively realize 


the income potentialities of any pat 
ticular area. 
What’s more, Buchanan and Ellis 


rtain statistical 
increment of 
calorie con- 
income, and 
sort of life is 
rious nations 
ip a scale that 
tion’s economic 


feel that vou can us¢ 
indexes—life expectan 
disease, infant 
sumption, pc! 
others—to measure 

afforded the peoples 
Irom this you can 
rates the status of 

development. 

¢ Problems—I'rom this starting point, 
the book appraises the economic short 
comings of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries—low productivity of labor, shortage 
of arable land, meager productive capr 
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tal resources. From this analysis, it con- 
cludes that the scarcity of productive 
capacity is the most universal limitation 
to progress in _underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The scarcity arises partly because 
sich a large part of an already scant 
capital supply is tied up in ceremonial 
ond cultural monuments and rituals. 

Buchanan and Ellis conclude that 
this limitation of capital can be ef- 
fectively removed only by a gradual 
crowth based on internal accumulation 
rather than by large injections of for- 
eign capital. On this point, they admit 
that they differ from others who have 
explored the field. . 

Even with a solution to the capital 
problem, there would still be the ques- 
tion of population growth. Higher real 
income can be achieved only when total 
income increases faster than popula- 
tion. 
eForces—The authors use recorded 
historv—the industrialization of Britain, 
Western Europe, Japan, and Soviet 
Russia—to draw some lessons for coun- 
tries that are now aspiring to economic 
development. In each case, they point 
out the important role played by agri- 
cultural improvement, development of 
transport and communications, growth 
of industry and manufacturing, expan- 
sion of foreign trade. They also stress 
the differences between development 
via the market-place as in Britain and 
Westen Europe, and development via 
state direction as in Soviet Russia— 
with Japan falling somewhere between. 

Buchanan and Ellis reach the con- 
clusion that there are four impelling 
forces in economic development: en- 
trepreneurship, technical innovation 
and change, capital accumulation, and 
the opening up of markets within na- 
tional boundaries and outside them. 

As they see it, the chief barrier to 

self-generating economic growth is a 
cultural environment that is hostile to 
change, that lacks entrepreneurs, that 
does not create innovations from within 
or borrow them from without, and that 
has too little specialization for high 
productivity. The remedy is to increase 
the flow of domestic trade. And to do 
this a country needs to improve its 
internal transport and communications 
and to link its economic life with the 
world market. In other words, there 
is no shortcut to economic develop- 
ment. 
* Petspective—By facing these realities, 
the authors have put a new perspective 
on the problem—something that ur- 
gently needed to be done. There has 
been a tendency in the past three or 
four years for Americans to think of 
economic development programs as a 
panacea for the ills of underdeveloped 
countries, just as during the early post- 
wat years they expected freedom from 
colonialism to produce unattainable re- 
sults in many of the same countries. 
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Tae PACKAGING NEWSrnonr 








An Eastern manufacturer of desks has effected a three- 
way saving through the use of protective Bemis Poly- 
kraft laminated covers for desks in storage and in transit. 
In one phase of his operation, the saving in labor and 
material amounts to 80%. : 

This manufacturer maintains distributing warehouses in 
eight cities across the country. In these he previously 
used wax paper protective covers for desks in storage. 
The covers were not re-usable and they often tore, allow- 
ing the desks to be scratched or marred. 


While the Bemis Polykraft covers, tailored to fit the desks, 
cost about eight times as much as the replaced paper 
covers, they are re-usable many times, and this nets a 
substantial saving. 


Further, the sturdy lami- 
nated covers give thor- 
ough protection and have 
reduced warehouse dam- 


age 85 percent. 


Still another saving has 
come from the fact that 
the Bemis covers make it 
unnecessary to crate 
desks shipped to dealers’ 

stores. Packaging labor and material costs on these 


units have been reduced 80 percent. 


The Polykraft covers, which have equal application to 
many kinds of furniture and large appliances, are 
waterproof. The material is made by laminating strong 
burlap to polyethylene film with a waterproof adhesive. 











You can answer so many needs with Bemis products ... 
both in and out of the packaging field. If you need a 
package that will increase sales, give better protection 
to your product, or simply save you money...or if you 
are interested in other Bemis developments in paper, 
textiles or plastics .. . consult us. Bemis products meet 
an astounding number of industrial, commercial and 
recreational requirements, and new uses are continually 
coming to light. You may want our engineers to create 
a new package, or to advise you on packaging methods. 
Please write us. 


408 D Pine Stree! 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 




















...for special steels, too 





go to a specialist 














Taming a balky TV set or calming a nervous radio calls 
for an expert. With special steel problems the story’s the 
same...you need a specialist for practical, profitable help. 


That’s where Crucible comes in. For Crucible’s pre- 
scription-made steels have solved industry’s special prob- 
lems since grandad’s day. You'll find Tool Steels, for 
instance, to carve your designs out of ordinary steels... 
Die Steels to press and form other materials into useful 
shapes . . . Stainless Steels to fight back when corrosion 
attacks. The skill behind products like these makes 
Crucible truly the nation’s leading specialist in special steels. 


So come to Crucible for help with special steel appli- 
cations...and for all your special steel needs. Your 
local Crucible warehouse or branch office is ready to 
serve you. Call them soon. Crucible Steel Company of 
America, Henry W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


[ CRUCIBLE, titst name in special purpose steels 


Grucible Steel Company of America 
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Pres. Eisenhower’s firm Formosa policy is working. 
¢ Peking and Moscow have sobered up considerably. You can see this 
in (1) the way the Russians are handling the issue in the U.N.; and (2) the 
military restraint shown by the Chinese Reds in Formosa Strait. 


¢ Our allies are backing us. This is especially true of the British, who are 
cooperating closely with the U.S. in the Security Council and defending 
U.S. policy at the meeting of Commonwealth premiers in London this week. 


¢ The Asian neutrals have not swung in behind Red China as they so 
often do. They sympathize with Peking’s claim to Formosa but aren’t 
prepared to encourage the Chinese Communists in a belligerent policy for 


fear that would provoke the U.S. into military action. 
i 


| 


This doesn’t mean that the Formosa crisis will be over soon. 

Before there is any chance of getting the settlement we want, we have 
to deal effectively with the sticky problem of the Tachen Islands. That’s 
a double-barreled assignment. 

The Seventh Fleet must prove to the Chinese Communists that we 
have the power to prevent any interference with the evacuation of Nation- 
alist forces from the Tachens. The fleet is set to do just that. 

We must get Chiang Kai-shek to order the evacuation. He has been 
holding up in the hope of getting an unconditional commitment from the 
U.S. to defend the other key offshore islands—the Quemoys and the Matsus 
—indefinitely. This is a promise Eisenhower isn’t prepared to give. 


If we pull the Tachen business off successfully, our position will be 
much stronger both on the spot and in the U.N. 

We will have demonstrated our military ability to enforce any solu- 
tion that suits us in the offshore islands. And by persuading Chiang to 
leave the Tachens, we will have shown our determination to secure a gen- 
eral cease-fire in Formosa Strait. 

Once these two things are clear, there will be no chance for the Com- 
munists to split the U.N. 


Prime Minister Churchill gave Formosa top billing at the Common- 
wealth conference. What’s more, he got the assembled premiers, except for 
India’s Nehru, to back U.S. policy. 

The premiers didn’t neglect Commonwealth defenses. Australia and 
New Zealand are slated to take over a big part of Malaya’s defense and 
contribute less to the Middle East. 


It’s a toss-up whether Premier Mendes-France will be in office next 
week. 

He faces a confidence vote on North African policy over the weekend. 
And that could be the occasion for his opponents to gang up on him. 

His one hope is to get a lot of abstentions. Many deputies who have 
no love for the premier may abstain from voting simply because they don’t 
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relish the prospect of a weak, do-nothing government—which looks like the 
only alternative to a Mendes-France government. 


There is a lot of talk in Japan about a peace settlement with Russia. 
The issue has become a hot one in the Japanese election campaign. (The 
voting is due late this month.) 


Hatoyama, the caretaker prime minister, is pushing for coexistence 
with the Russians—and stealing the thunder of the opposition Socialists. 
But Hatovama has antagonized Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, who wants 
Russian guarantees of good faith before there is any official dickering 


The Hatoyama-Shigemitsu feud could break up the new Democratic 
party before the elections. That would leave the door open for a Socialist 
victory or the return of Yoshida’s Conservatives. 


Last week’s increase in the Bank of England’s rediscount rate— 
which governs all short-term interest rates—has had little effect, so far. 


One reason: Londoners have expected a new bank rate, 342% against 
3%, for some time (BW—Jan.1°55,p50). 

Rates for Treasury Bills were increased from 2% to 2,5.%. Com- 
mercial banks have hiked interest on time deposits, will gradually—though 
not steeply—increase charges on personal and business loans. The govern- 


ment bond market barely moved. 


The stock market, flouting all tradition, hopped to a new high on the 
day of the bank rate announcement. It’s back down a bit this week, reflect- 
ing fears of war in Formosa Strait. 


London doesn’t expect the bank rate rise to depress the British boom. 
It was meant to prevent inflation, not hobble an expanding economy 


It may put a mild checkrein on over-exuberance. This is the govern- 
ment’s aim. Chancellor of the Exchequer Butler said that record produc- 
tion was ballooning the nation’s import bill, beginning to warp the trade 
balance. 


One thing to look for: effects of the bank rate rise on booming con- 
sumer buying of hard goods, financed largely by installment credit (BW— 
Jan.29’55,p108). 


There’s political trouble cooking in Brazil. Add the worsening eco- 
nomic situation and you have an explosive combination. 


Presidential elections come in the fall. Only one candidate—Juscelino 
Kubitschek, governor of Minas Gerais—is in the running so far. Many feel 
he is becoming a rallying point for corrupt and nationalistic followers of 
the late Pres. Vargas. The Communists seem to be swinging his way, too. 


The army, which considers itself the guardian of Brazilian democracy 
(it was, remember, instrumental in Vargas’ end), is deeply worried. Mili- 
tary men have warned Pres. Cafe of serious political disturbances. 


The army and Cafe would like to encourage Kubitschek’s withdrawal 
—in the interests of national unity. But the Vargasites now accuse the 
government of threatening Kubitschek. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 5, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 338 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Trion, Inc. is a world-famous manufacturer of electronic air 


“Wie ed the cleaning equipment, so naturally they didn’t want dirt seeping 
Cc SaV into their plant. 

The old steel sash let in dirt. And, it leaked so much air that 

the heating plant was inadequate. Trion licked both of these 


cost of a flO W problems and got a better looking building to boot when they 


eliminated the steel sash and installed PC Glass Blocks. 





Mr. Mevers says, “We not only saved the cost of a new heating 


heating plant plant, but we reduced our heating bill as well. The PC Glass 


Blocks have eliminated dirt infiltration, and our building looks 

, better than ever before.” 
with In summary: PC Glass Blocks will improve the appearance of 
vour building, give much better daylighting, and reduce dirt. 
They also cut heating and cooling bills because a PC Glass Block 


PC ( class Blocks 9 panel has the insulating efficiency of an 8-inch masonry wall. 
y] 


NEW FREE BOOKLET “How To Modernize Old Windows” tells 
the complete story. Write to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Dept. G-25, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


PC Glass Blocks 


ALSO SKYTROL® AND FOAMGLAS® 


says E, W. Meyers, Jr., 
President, Trion, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about Big Board 


volume . . . government 


bonds vs. corporates . . . in- 
crease of margin trading. 


Trading volume on the Big Board 
topped 7+.6-million shares last month, 
the biggest January since 1929 
Most market indexes finished the month 
about where they started it, despite the 
flurries of selling. Percentage plavers 
think February may be a bit more bear- 
ish. ‘V'he Dow-Jones industrial index in 
February dropped 32 times during the 
past 58 years; it rose only 26 times. 


Government bonds vs. corporates: 
This week investors could compare 
some new AAA-rated, 40-year corporate 
bonds with the Treasury’s new 40-year 
3s. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
34s, maturing in 1995, were offered at 
102.2% of par, for a vield of 3.125%. 
That return is some 14 basis points 
higher than the latest “Humphrey” is- 
sue. 


Market letter gleanings: “Money and 
credit conditions are by far the most 
important factors shaping up share 
prices, but are not understood com- 
pletely by a majority of investors. At 
critical market levels, important changes 
in money policies can be the cause for 
major moves in the market.” (Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds). . . . “If one eliminates 
the international situation—minor wars 
are bullish whereas a major war would 
be outstandingly bearish.” (Revnolds & 


Co.) 


Margin trading is way up on the Big 
Board. An Exchange survey shows that 
on two typical December days margin 
deals made up 52.5% of all trading by 
others than brokers and members of 
the Exchange. Earlier soundings 
showed the figure at 42.4% last March. 


The capital gains tax is the main 
reason for the thin markets and strato- 
spheric prices of so many blue chips, 
according to most Wall Streeters. They 
say that the tax makes many holders 
unwilling to sell, because the govern- 
ment will siphon off so much of the 
proit—a maximum of 25% on long- 
term gains. But some _ old-timers 
quarrel with the theory, and point to 
the London exchange. Britain has no 
capital gains tax, yet many blue chips 
are selling at prices to yield within 


, 


0.5% of government issues (page 40). 
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THE BULL MARKET 
Getting Up Steam Again... 
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How Much Pep Is Left? 


The two-pronged attack by both the 
industrial and rail averages to crack 
through and push beyond the all-time 
bull market highs of Jan. 3 was in a 
climactic stage this week, as the chart 
above indicates. But both averages had 
run into some resistance in their attack. 
At midweek, market observers, though 
confident that new marks would soon 
be set, were wondering out loud just 
how much pep the bull market had 
left. 
¢ Two Spurs—Two basic factors have 
been sparking the market’s upward push 
—but both contain powerful counter- 
balancing forces. One is the explosive 
Formosa situation, with all its uncer- 
tainties. The other is the market’s own 
speculative urge, of which there are 
increasing signs. There are elements in 
both that give an added boost to the 
upward drive—as well as elements of 
grave danger to the market. And the 
two factors are closely related. 
¢ Far East—Formosa has added fuel to 
the bullish fires by booming the war 
stocks, particularly aircraft and steels. 
This boom has touched not only such 
shares as Douglas, Boeing, and Lock- 
heed, but has extended to such lesser 


known names as Rohr Aircraft and to 
suppliers—Ex-Cell-O, for one. 

But the “bubble” blown up by For 
mosa is highly vulnerable, and even the 
most carefree bulls hate to hang their 
speculative hopes on possible Far East- 
em troubles. The Korean experience 
did much to harden them toward poss- 


ble market effects of another limited 
war, but they would rather not 
through another Korea, with its pro 


tracted periods of “phony peace.” 

¢ Volatile—Moody’s Stock Survey linked 
the two major market factors by point 
ing out that “the directors of U.S. 
Steel influenced investors far more than 
China’s Chou En-lai.” The market 
reaction to Big Stecl’s dividend and 
stock-split news (page 31) is one sign of 
an unhealthy volatility. Most observers, 
while not feeling that Big Steel com- 
mon is selling too high, see in the 
response an unhealthy tendency to over- 
value good news. Repetition of the same 
tendency this week with Gener 
Dynamics and Armstrong Cork is mak- 
ing some market technicians rather um- 
easy. 

They are worried, too, about the 
market’s reaction to splits that fail to 
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come off. The first, and most devastat- 
ing, case concerned General Motors 
(b W—Jan.15°55,p120). The U.S. Steel 
move set off a rash of rumors; and 
technicians were combing the lists to 
find likely split prospects. When Beth- 
lehem Steel didn’t come through, the 
market had another tremor. The effect 
wasn’t as great, though, as it has been in 
the case of GM. 

Rumors of a possible split drove 
Standard Oil (N. J.) up $5 in one day, 
and this in itself was enough to give 
the averages an upward push. 
«Specter—Some even see the specter 
of 1929 in reactions to “hot tips” on 
low-priced shares. The Pantepec Oil 
tip (page 32) sent the stock up—but 
within two days it relapsed below its 
pretip price. The same tipster, TV 
wd radio commentator Walter Win- 
chell—after carlier warnings to the pub- 
lic against market speculation—men- 
tioned Webb & Knapp, and American 
Bosch Arma. The latter issue didn’t 
open for nearly an hour on the Big 
Board, then 75,000 issues were traded 
at $18.12, up 75¢. Webb & Knapp 
traded 349,100 shares in the day, closed 
at $1.25, up 25¢. Volume in both was 
heavy, despite protestations from off- 
cials of both American Bosch and 
Webb & Knapp that the tips were un- 
founded. 

Statistics tell a story of speculation, 
too. Brokers’ loans last week surged to 
a new 10-vear high. The New York 
Stock Exchange said its December spot 
check of trading activity revealed that 
52.5% of all business, other than that 
of brokers and exchange members, was 
on margin. 

From all this, many investors con- 
clude that a wide-scale technical correc- 
tion, bigger than any since September, 
1953, is badly needed. 

*Strength, Too—The market also 
shows signs of strength, however. Two 
in particular are providing the principal 
spur to bullish confidence: 

¢ Volume has been strong, indeed 
has picked up fairly steadily, as the 
averages have been rising. 

¢ Earnings and dividend news has 
been generally good (page 25), though 
year-to-year comparisons are deceptive 
because the excess profits tax cut down 
1953 earnings. The rails have been a 
notable exception to this trend, how- 
ever, and this may account for their 
sluggish revival. 
* Selective—Over-all, the market re- 
mains selective (BW —Jan.29’55,p133). 
Harold Clayton of Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co. has pointed out in a recent study 
of this year’s market that 1955’s first 
four trading weeks saw 101 stocks up 
by three points or more, and 75 down 
by three or more. 
_ Clayton found that nearly half the 
issues on the Big Board were still below 


_ their yearend levels. 
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MIP Mild Hit 


Stock exchange invest- 
ment plan for little fellow is 
gaining 160 new accounts 
per day. 

The New York Stock Exchange’s 


Monthly Investment Plan is now one 
year old (BW —Mar.6’54,p46). The 
first year of MIP hasn’t been exactly a 
rousing success, but its sponsors aren’t 
too disappointed with its performance. 
‘There are 28,800 plans in effect, repre- 
senting an investment of $1]1.5-million 
in more than 330,000 shares. 

MIP allows investment of as little as 
$40 or as much as $999 on either a 
monthly or quarterly basis. Through 
its maiden year it averaged about 100 
new plans per trading day, but the pace 
has been sharply higher since Jan. 1. 
Big Board officials estimate that new 
plans have been coming in lately at 
the rate of 160 a day. They think, too, 
that the dollar amount per plan has 
increased, although they have no firm 
statistics yet. In the first year, monthly 
investors averaged $65 a month; quar- 
terly investors, $82 per quarter. 

The exchange reports that about 
17% of all plans started last year were 
dropped, but that “little guys’ who 
stayed in the plan have shown an in- 
creasing preference for reinvesting their 
dividends. 

One statistic that has remained fairly 
constant throughout the life of MIP 
is the percentage of all pay-as-vou-go 
accounts held by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, which was promi- 
nent in launching the idea. ‘Today, as 
in the beginning, it is estimated that 
Merrill Lynch services about 48% of all 
plans in effect. 

The installment plan investor has 
shown a steady preference for good 
quality stocks, as this list of the 20 MIP 
favorites indicates: 


Number of 
Stock Plans 

Radio Corp. of America. ...........65. 1,541 
ee reer rrr 1,361 
ON AS err errr 1,337 
EI 5 2s Satvsssdualadials alas 1,164 
American Tel. & Tel................. 977 
Ur ree 802 
Teb-emtneeel GOO. 6 oc ccccsiecccss.s 636 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours.............. 451 
Long leland LIGMIAR. «0.6665 ccesccecs. 373 
International Nickel .................. 361 
Union Carbide & Carbon.............. 332 
Ian ce oceans cums e bom Kas 327 
National Biscuit ........... psiaenian kes 327 
ee ss ck naichopdcaamennate sition 326 
Westinghouse Electric ...........0++:: 318 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 


Carrier Corp. ...... 





Eastmon Kodak .......... nae 
Consolidated Edison ............+.5:- 249 











...@ new chair with a 


bigger, higher back 


If you’re a man who likes a gener- 
ous-sized backrest to support you 
in solid comfort through the day, 
this new Sturgis 1400-G chairis your 
dish. That backrest, sir, is a cool 
16% x13 inches of cushioned com- 
fort. Put your back into it, swivel, 
tilt—and learn what relaxing is! 
Wonderfully buoyant full cush- 
ioned coil spring seat too. And un- 
der it all is the famous fiber glass 
base that never gets unsightly, never 
needs to be refinished. How about 
asking your Sturgis dealer for a 
demonstration of this surprisingly 
moderately priced chair? 


ZA lla 





POSTURE CHAIRS 
Manufactured in Sturgis, Mich. and Charleston, S. C. 
The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 

THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 

General Sales Offices, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
We'd like a copy of your illustrated 

folder describing this and other chairs. (2) 





Name. 

Firm Name. 
Addr: 
City. State. 
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SEN. PAUL DOUGLAS (far end of table) presides as the Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report takes. . . 


A Second Look at the Economy 


lor two weeks in Washington, the 
sharpest economic brains of the U. S. 
and members of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report (picture) have 
been searching for weak spots in Pres. 
Eisenhower's optimistic view of busi- 
ness. 

They came up with nothing that 
shook the President’s broad conclusion: 
Business is going well, and will do bet- 
ter as 1955 rolls along (BW —Jan.29'55, 
p29). But as usual in these hearings— 
held annually after the President has 
sent his economic report to Congress— 
the visiting experts piled up a long list 
of doubts, exceptions, and criticisms. 

No one challenged Eisenhower’s pre- 
diction that we can grow to a $500- 
billion economy within a decade, but 
they fell out over ways of getting there 


—with the Administration and with 
each other. 
¢ Orderly Skepticism—It’s that wav 


every year. By tradition and by law, the 
hearings are a deliberate exercise in 
Monday morning quarterbacking, to 
keep a check on the President and his 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

After last year’s hearings, with the 
Republicans in charge, the committee 
made a report that endorsed Eisen- 
hower policies. This year, the commit- 
tee’s new Democratic leadership headed 
by Sen. Paul Douglas (picture)—himself 
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an economist—will bear down hard on 
what worries the panel members. 

¢ Result—The report will be a sum- 
mary of expert opinion on what might 
go wrong to spoil the President’s hope 
for steady economic expansion. 

What’s more, it will be a handbook 
of economic arguments for Democrats 
—with an eye on their 1956 election 
prospects. 


|. The Facts 


There was argument over the details, 
but not on the central trend. Witnesses 
generally agreed with the President that 
the upturn which began last August is 
powerful, broadly based, and will domi- 
nate business in 1955. 

DEXTER M. KEEZER, director of 
the McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics, 
summed up for most of the panel mem- 
bers: “I accept the economic report 

. as a competent and honest state- 
ment of the facts.” 

WILLIAM F. BUTLER, Chase’ Na- 
tional Bank consultant, went into more 
detail: “Almost everything—production, 
employment, man-hours, new orders, 
consumer expenditures, corporate earn- 
ings—moved up at once.” Butler was 
the opening day’s top optimist. He ex- 
pects a 4% rise in gross national prod- 
uct in 1955. 


There were pessimists, too. GER- 
HARD COLM, economist for the Na- 
tional Planning Assn., put his misgiv- 
ings in terms of dollars: ‘To reach what 


he calls a full employment, continuing- 
preparedness economy, we need $30- 
billion worth of new business to replace 


what has been lost by the decline in 


arms spending and to offset increasing 
productivity. He can see only a $1+ 
billion rise, most of it in consumer 
spending and new housing 

STANLEY RUTTENBERG of the 
CIO expressed labor’s discontent with 
the President’s report: “Per capita in- 
come has declined total national 
income hasn’t kept pace with rising 
population.” 

The same idea was expressed differ- 
ently by LEON KEYSERLING, who 
used to write former Pres. Harry Tru- 
man’s economic reports as chairman of 
his Council of Economic Advisers. “I 
think we are in a long-term trend of 
rising, chronic unemployment. I see 
no signs of improvement.” He accused 
Eisenhower's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers of “masking and avoiding” the 
problem raised by unemployment. 

MARTIN GAINSBRUGH of the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
criticized the report for its omissions. 
The absence of a “balance sheet” that 
would highlight the trend of personal 
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ding was to him a “grievous omis- 
” and he added that the council 
was “derelict in its appraisal of the 
cultural sector.” Just the same, 
Cainsbrugh thought this year’s report 
yas better than last year’s. 

CALVIN HOOVER of Duke Uni- 
versity stressed an idea that came up 
aften: If the economy fails to grow 4% 
or 5% a year, it should be a matter of 
concern to the government and to busi- 


spen 


sion, 


"EINZ LUEDICKE, editor of the 
Jounal of Commerce, lined up with 
the skeptics about 1955. He expects 
business to gain, but “very slightly.” 
+Consensus—On a show of hands, the 
doubts and qualifications were shoved 
side: Each of the eight panel members 
expects business to rise in 1955. 

The response was different when it 
ame to unemployment. Five expect 
employment to rise, three think it 
will stay about where it is, none expects 
it to drop. 

That’s the essential problem posed 
by the first day’s analysis of trends: 
better business, with the simultaneous 
prospect of gradually rising unemploy- 
ment. If borne out, that’s political 
ammunition for the Democrats. Sen. 
john Sparkman, Democratic Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate in 1952, was quick to 
point out: “Evervthing is pretty and 
rosy in the President’s report, and yet 
[know that 10% of the people of my 
state are on emergency rations.” That 
will be a major theme when the com- 
mittee makes its own report. 


|. The Philosophy 


“I am impressed,” said J. K. GAL- 
BRAITH, “with the grace and ease 
with which the Administration has dis- 
pensed with its slogans and abandoned 
its cliches about the absolute virtues 
of hard money, the absolute necessity 
ofa balanced budget, and the unspeak- 
able evils of deficit financing.” 

Galbraith, a Democrat and a lively 
liberal on the Harvard faculty, aimed 
his jibes at the Republican side of the 
committee table. But he drew no an- 
wering sparks. Republicans were con- 
tent to take the President’s program, 
with its small deficit and its plans for 
increased spending on selected programs 
‘BW-Jan.22’55,p39) as the right policy 
for 1955. Most of the economists 
agreed that the President is at least 
moving in the right direction. 

*Minority View—There were dissent- 
ers, of course: Ruttenberg and Keyser- 
ling, for example, favored a much big- 
get deficit. But the sharpest criticism 
of the President’s economic philosophy 
whe not from the left but from the 

HARLEY L. LUTZ, formerly of 
Princeton, now a spokesman for the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers, said 
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the Eisenhower economic report “un- 
dertakes rather unsuccessfully to steer 
a course between a free, private econ- 
omy and a planned economy.” He at- 
tacked some of Eisenhower's language 
as pointing “directly toward the planned 
and eventually the socialized economy.” 

“There are references,” he declared, 
“to the things that government is doing 
to aid small business, to curb monopoly, 
to expand so-called public assets, and to 
extend social security benefits. These 

. constitute a combination of polic- 
ing and paternalistic measures. . . .” 
They may have beneficial effects, Lutz 
granted, but he would prefer to see 
an all-out drive to cut spending and 
taxing. 
¢ Side Issue—The deep-running clash 
of philosophy between Galbraith and 
Lutz was never more than a sideshow. 
The committee’s Republicans and 
Democrats alike accepted the basic ideas 
expressed by Eisenhower. 

They listened sharply, though, as 
economists argued over details—whether 
the proposed deficit for fiscal 1956 was 
big enough, whether tax policy was 
correct, whether monetary and credit 
policy is moving too soon in the direc- 
tion of less ease. 


lil. The Deficit 


Most of the economists who were 
asked to discuss fiscal policy argued for 
a bigger deficit than that posted by 
the Administration. GALBRAITH de- 
toured to praise the President’s eco- 
nomic report as lucid and workmanlike, 
but he punched hard at its tone of 
satisfaction with policies to date. 

Galbraith suspects that the Presiden- 
tial economic reviews, under both 
Democrats and Republicans, have be- 
come “ritualistic claims of total wis- 
dom.” He fears they may “degenerate 
into repetitive exercises in fatuous op- 
timism.” ® 

“The present one,” he added, “‘is 
not wholly reassuring in this regard.” 
In particular, he noted, “There is no 
hint that we might continue with a 
kind of high-level stagnation.” 

WALTER W. HELLER of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota praised the eco- 
nomic report as “a model of superb 
writing and persuasive reasoning. Then 
he called for a bigger deficit in the in- 
terest of defense, and scolded the Ad- 
ministration for looking on its deficits 
“with distaste.” 

WILLIAM S. VICKREY of Colum- 
bia spoke for a bigger deficit, too. You 
can use a budget deficit to get up steam, 
he argued, and then use monetary re- 
strictions to throttle the effects if neces- 
sary. “If we over-stimulate, the Federal 
Reserve can tighten up; if we under- 
stimulate, the Fed is pretty limited.” 
¢ Consensus—In a poll of the seven 
economists on this panel, six thought 
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it would be unwise to balance the 
budget for the next fiscal year. Only 
Lutz favored immediate balance. 

“Are there dangers?” Rep. Wilbur 
D. Mills, Democratic committee mem- 
ber, wanted to know. 

“Price inflation, for example,” Heller 
agreed. “But the potential danger is so 
much less than the potential gain that 
I favor a deficit.” 

“This is not a safe policy,” Galbraith 
added. “None is. Our safety lies in a 
willingness to reverse direction if con- 
ditions change.” 


IV. Throttle Down? 


On money and credit, the commit- 
ee heard direct from the Federal Re- 
serve. WINFIELD W. RIEFLER, as- 
sistant to the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, was so cautious that Sen. 
Douglas wondered if he were “using 
language with the intention to con- 
ceal.” 

Riefler did point out: “Among straws 
that bear watching is the fact that 
credit terms, both for consumer in- 
stallment loans and for home mortgage 
loans, are now generally more liberal 
than they have ever been in the past. 
It is also possible that the volume of 
construction activity now under way or 
projected may be too high to be sus- 
tained.” 

This, plus Riefler’s stress of the 
broad nature of the business rise, 
sounded as though the Fed might well 
be thinking in terms of credit tighten- 
ing for 1955, 


ROY REIERSON, vice-president g 
the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
said changes in Fed policy so far—th 
ris€ mm Margin requirements and 
modest sale of government S€Curities 
on the open market—“can hardly } 
called restrictive.” He added that. in 
his opinion, the Fed “quite appro. 
priately believes that, as business ¢. 
pands, the money market should no 
be kept as easy as it was during mog 
of 1954.” 

Three panel members took sharp 
exception. HERBERT STEIN of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
research staff, warned against what he 
called “inflation jitters.” Said Stein. 
“I hope the Administration will not 
now be drawn into a crusade against ip 
flation, when there is no inflation.” 

ALVIN HANSEN of Harvard took 
the same theme: “I suggest utmost ease 
for the year ahead.” 

ELMER WOOD of the University 
of Missouri argued that, as long as em 
ployment is no higher than it is and 
prices are not rising any more than 
they are, there “is no reason for any- 
thing less than active ease.” 

That left the panel lined up three to 
one against Reierson—with every ind: 
cation that the Democrats on the com- 
mittee will come up with a recommen 
dation for continuation of 1954's easy 
money conditions. On this issue, the 
Republican minority will put up a 
fight. The result will be much tak 
aimed at the 1956 election but littl, 
if any, effect on the Federal Reserve or 
the Administration. 


Where the Census Goes Wrong 


An industry advisory group says many of the Census 
of Manufacturers classifications are misleading. 


Sometime within the next two weeks, 
every manufacturing plant in the U.S. 
is supposed to tell the Census Bureau 
how much business it did last year, 
what its chief products were, and how 
many people it employed. But census 
officials have been warned that the 
results, when they are tabulated and 
published later in the year, will be far 
from an accurate picture of what U.S. 
industry really is, or how it operates. 

The warning was made by a com- 
mittee of top economists and statisti- 
cians in a report for the Advisory 
Council on Federal Reports. The 
council, which works closely with the 
Statistical Standards Div. of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is composed of private 
industry representatives. The census 
study was made by a special sub- 
committee of the council. 
¢ Objections—In general, the commit- 
tee, in an 11-to-1 majority report, ac- 
cuses the Census Bureau of clinging to 


outmoded ideas of what constitutes an 
“industry,” and of failing to adjust its 
data to reflect modern practices. 

In particular, the committee says 
census data fails to allow for the trend 
toward diversification of products, and 
for the amount of output for in-plant 
use only. 

The result—in the opinion of com- 
mittee members—is needless trouble for 
business on a number of fronts: 

e Businessmen trying to use cen 
sus data to measure potential markets 
are hampered by lack of complete cov- 
erage. 

e Anti-tnonopoly _ legislators and 
the Federal Trade Commission are 
given a false picture of the degree to 
which output is concentrated in a few 
plants. 
e The real productivity of labor is 
obscured by unreliable information on 
total output within individual plants. 
And labor productivity is becoming 
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more and more a big factor in union 
negotiations. 

e Too Late?—It’s too late to change 
the forms, or to obtain additional in- 
formation from manufacturers, in time 
for this year’s census. But the com- 
mittee hopes Census will still change 
some of its processing of the raw data 
to conform to its recommendations. 
It also recommends that Census raise 
warming signs over some of its data 
that the committee feels will be par- 
ticularly misleading. 

To see what’s involved, think of the 
information supplied by businessmen 
as falling into two broad categories: 
(1) facts about products and (2) facts 
about the establishment as a_ whole. 
These break down further into the 
subdivisions that cause much of the 
confusion in the business census. 


|. What Are Products? 


Plants are asked to report on the 
dollar value of final products that are 
shipped, sometimes on the number of 
units produced, too. The committee 
has praise for these figures—as far as 
they go. The trouble is they stop short 
of really listing what most plants make 
and often fall far short of measuring 
actual output. Here’s why: 

“Final products shipped”—the key 
to census data on products—fails to 
pick up information about goods pro- 
duced for internal use. If the product 
is not shipped as a separate unit, it is 
not counted. That means millions 
of dollars’ worth of such items as 
containers, castings, stampings, forg- 
ings, and machined products simply 
disappear as far as the Census of Manu- 
facturers is concerned. 
¢ Misleading—This flaw in census data 
can lead to serious errors in measuring 
the size of an industry. The committee 
cites the case of cutting tools, jigs, dies, 
and fixtures. This is classified as a 
separate industry under census rules. 

Suppose you're a supplier to this 
industry and want to check on the 
size of your market. The last Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers—taken for 1947— 
reports a grand total of 74,522 workers 
in this industry. But General Motors 
Corp. alone employs 18,000 skilled tool, 
die, jig, and fixture makers—of whom 
only 500 are included in the census 
figures. That’s because the other 17,- 
500 turn out products that are used in 
the same plant where they are made, 
instead of being shipped. 

Thousands of additional workers are 
turning out these products for other 
manufacturers. So the census figures 
ludicrously understate the size of the 
industry. 
¢ Wrong Impression—That’s a serious 
enough flaw when a market analyst is 
trying to judge a sales potential. It 
becomes even more serious when gov- 


ernment officials wade ch« 
the same statistics and make 
about how output is divi 
plants. 

In a study published last year, FTC 
used census data to report on trends jn 
concentration of output for the “oy. 
ting tools, jigs, fixtures, etc.” industry, 
among others. : 

FTC showed that in 1935 the fou 
leading producers accounted for more 
than one-fifth of sales; by 1947 thei, 
share had dropped to only one-four. 
teenth. To the industry advisory com. 
mittee, such figures are utterly mean. 
ingless as long as they disregard output 
for internal use. 
¢ More Paperwork—The committee 
notes progress in reporting on products 
for internal use in some textile, chemi. 
cal, and primary metal lines. It wants 
this reporting extended to other types 
of plants. If applied to everything, this 
would throw a terrific new load of 
paperwork on company officials, so the 
committee recommends that Census 
obtain the additional data only where 
there is a clear public interest, or where 
the companies involved volunteer to 
take on the extra labor. Where output 
for internal use is not reported, the 
committee asks Census to clearly label 
its published data as incomplete, even 
on this year’s results. 


fully into 
deductions 
d amono 
i] 


ll. What Is an Industry? 


Manufacturers are asked to supply 
information for each plant as a whole, 
covering such points as number em- 
ployed, payrolls, man-hours, and value 
of materials used. For some purposes- 
such as reporting general industrial ac- 
tivity in a state or region—the result 
is accurate, the committee believes. 
But when Census parcels out the re 
turns into industry classes, confusion 
sets in. 

Census recognizes 453 “industries,” 
largely defined on the basis of products 
shipped. However, many plants pro 
duce goods that can be classified in 
more than one industry. 
¢ Nail Industry—The committee picks 
nails and spikes as an example of what 
happens to census data. 

The 1947 census showed that this 
particular industry consisted of 68 es 
tablishments, which employed 3,805 
workers and shipped $30-million worth 
of products. That’s not an accurate pic 
ture of nails and spike production, be 
cause: 

e First, the 68 establishments 
shipped only $23.5-million worth of 
uails and spikes—not $30-million worth. 
The balance of output consisted of 
items that belong to some other 1- 
dustry classification. They are not 
named in census data. 

e Second—and more confusing to 
the market analyst, economist, or the 
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ublic official seeking guidance—the 
$23,5-million worth of product made 
by the “industry,” was less than one- 
gith of actual shipments of nails and 
spikes. Nearly $100-million worth was 
shipped by establishments that are clas- 
«fed in other industries—mostly steel. 
“It is evident,” the committee says, 
“that neither the employment . . . nor 
any of the other general establishment 
atistics represent either clear or com- 
plete statistics of economic activity in 
the production of nails and spikes.” 
The committee believes that half 
the other 452 census industries suffer 
fom the same lack of clear data—in- 
cluding automobiles, steel, metal proc- 
essing, textiles, chemicals, and rubber. 


ill. The Productivity Tangle 


Consider, too, what happens to pro- 
ductivity, if computed from census in- 
dustry data. Productivity is computed 
for a given class of industry by dividing 
the value of the product shipped by the 
number of man-hours. Simple enough. 
But here’s what happens to the figures 
when some plants are chiefly assem- 
blers and others are integrated. 
¢ The Error—Manufacturer A is an as- 
sembler of rear axles for the automobile 
industry. He is classified with the 
“motor vehicles and parts” industry. 
But he buys forged axle shafts from the 
“iron and steel forgings” industry, he 
buys castings to house the differentials 
fom the “grey iron foundries” indus- 
ty, his stampings come from the 
“metal-stamping industry,” he buys ma- 
chined parts from the “machine shops” 
industry. He merely assembles these 
components—bought from four sep- 
arate “industries’—so his 1,000 em- 
plovees can turn out 50,000 axle as- 
semblies at a high rate per man-hour. 

Manufacturer B is also classified in 
the “motor vehicles and parts” indus- 
try and also makes rear axle assemblies. 
But he has an integrated operation— 
does his own forging, casting, stamping, 
and so on. Obviously, if he also pro- 
duces 50,000 axle assemblies in the 
same period as Manufacturer A, he has 
to employ many more workers and 
pile up many more man-hours per axle 
assembly. The productivity of his 
workers would thus appear to be much 
lower than A’s. 

Under census procedures, A and B 
are dumped into the same_ industry 

class, and a figure on productivity ob- 
tained for the industry as a whole. Ap- 
plied either to A or to B, this figure 
is meaningless because it fails to differ- 
entiate between the assembler and the 
integrated producer. 
_ The same flaw applies to many other 
industries. An auto maker who buys 
many components—such as Kaiser—will 
appear to have higher productivity 
than Ford, whose plants are integrated. 
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MORE AND MORE FLEXLOC LOCKNUTS are being used to hold 
assemblies like this one together. This modern timing belt drive combines the 
flexibility of a steel cable belt with the positive action of a silent chain drive per- 
mitting its use at speeds up to 15,000 rpm. 


FLExLoc Self-Locking Nuts offer the same positive action as the drive. Once the 
locking threads are fully engaged, the nuts won’t work loose, regardless of the 
vibration encountered. And FLEXLocs are reusable. 


DO YOU KNOW ? Standard Frextocs clean rough threads on bolts, and make 
them even better. The locking threads on all-metal FLExLocs are not chewed up when 
used on rough bolts. 

Standard FLextocs lock securely on bolts varying in diameter tolerances. The all-metal, 
resilient locking sections of the nut accommodate themselves to the diameter tolerances. 
Standard FLExLocs are one piece, all metal. They are not affected by temperatures to 550°F. 
Nuts lacking these features have a more restricted temperature range. 


Standard FLextocs lock securely—stopped or seated—when 11)% threads of a standard 
bolt are past the top of the nut. 


Standard FLex.ocs are not affected by moisture, oil, dirt or grit. They lock efficiently under 
all conditions, regardless of the vibration encountered. 


FLexLoc Self-Locking Nuts—Regular and Thin types 
—available in a wide range of sizes in any quantity. 
Stocks are carried by leading industrial distributors 
everywhere. Write for Bulletin 866 and samples 
for test purposes. STANDARD PREssED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 57, Pa. 





FLEXLOCE (OCKNUT DIVISION 


® 








JENKINTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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GOP PROBER Ives found enough corruption to persuade Democrats to continue a... 


Vigil on Welfare Fund Evils 


Investigation shifts from Republican to Democratic 
hands, but staff and policies aren’t likely to change since Ives 
report documents charges of bad handling of funds. 


The Congressional investigation of 
multibillion-dollar welfare and pension 
funds this week flowed from the Re- 
publicans to the Democrats without so 
much as a political ripple. But revela- 
tions of fund corruption and misman- 
agement left behind by GOP probers 
will keep the issue stirred up in Con- 
gress all this year. 

Senate Labor Subcommittee Demo- 
crats, headed by Illinois Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas, took over the reins from New 
York Sen. Irving Ives. At the same 
time, they were handed documented 
details of extensive pilfering from fund 
riches. Ives reported: 

¢ Out of 26 funds surveyed, two- 
thirds showed bad handling. Six were 
“grossly mismanaged,” 13 permitted 
“questionable practices,” and seven 
were “well managed.” 

¢ The survey only scratched the 
surface of the gigantic welfare and pen- 
sion fund programs. Currently, pension 
funds are worth some $17-billion, and 
employers are paying about $5-billion 
mnually into welfare programs. 
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¢ All parties are at fault. Some 
union officials have tapped the funds 
for their own personal use; some em- 
ployers have failed to accept their legal 
responsibilities for supervising funds; 
and insurance companies have paid out 
excessive agents’ fees to get business. 
¢ Same Faces—The Democrats showed 
every indication of picking up where 
the Ives investigators left off, even to 
the point of naming Ives’s top staffman, 
ex-FBI agent William A. Lecce, to con- 
tinue the work. 

Although it conceded that its job 
was still far from complete, the sub- 
committee made a series of preliminary 
suggestions—albeit warning that they 
should not be adopted until the job 
was completed. These included pro- 
posals that: 

e Congress grant authority to a 
federal agency to make periodical ex- 
aminations and inspections of all wel- 
fare and trust records established 
through collective bargaining. 

e All private employee plans be 
required to register and report annually 


to a federal agency, with the informa- 


tion to be made available to anyone 
concerned. 

e Congress conside! 
the ‘l'aft-Hartley Act's 
ing joint administration 
the subcommittee said this is being 
“frustrated and circum ‘i 
ability to enforce the law 
e Same Route—The lves findings wil] 
provide the background as the Demo. 
crats take over the investigation. In 
an unusual display of» bipartisanship, 
the probe will follow the route 
since it’s expected to be run by Leece 
and his associates who helped draw up 
the [ves report. 

Ihe unanimity on the preliminan 
findings goes even further. As the Ives 
report was released, CIO’s Ethical Prac. 
tices Committee met open 
to hear—without demu 


details of the Ives report and to draw 


tightening up 
quir- 


yf such funds: 


provision 
i 


ented” by In- 


} 


Same 


Session 


I eece discuss 


These 


up their own solutions were 
not expected to show any marked dif- 
ference from the Ives group. 


The Ives report singled out CIO as 
the “commendable exception’”’ in clean- 
ing out welfare fund fraud and criticized 
other union leaders for “self-serving talk 
about the sanctitv of local union auton- 
omy” while they failed to take 

The Senate group’s report echoed an 
earlier one by a House subcommittee. 
It charged, on the union side, that an 


iction. 


unidentified president and _ secretary 
treasurer drew out $136,000 from a 
welfare fund through checks marked 
“cash.” In one case, an insurance com- 


pany was revealed as paying a “favored 
agent” more than $350,000 in fees 
over a period of four years to be sure 
the company got welfare business. And 
the subcommittee’s report noted that 
where there was evidence of “improper 
costs, waste, and mismanagement, we 
found both non-feasance and apparent 
indifference on the part of employer 
trustees.” 

e Continuation—The welfare and pen- 
sion fund investigation won't be limited 
to the Senate of the Capitol. 
Democrats of the House Education & 
Welfare Committee are also planning 
to continue the work of their predeces- 
sors, which resulted in a recent report 
disclosing more abuses in the insurance 
systems. 
’ But the House group, while alread; 
midway through public hearings that 
the Senate subcommittee still has not 
initiated, will probably wait for the 
senior chamber before any final ac- 
tion is taken. The legislation suggested 
in the Ives report is still at least a year 
away, with the Senate subcommittee 
investigators’ timetable for completion 
of their work set at January, 1955. 


side 
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Shelved at 70 


Railroad engineers go 
to court to fight compulsory 
retirement clause. Younger 
men like it, though. 


Seventeen locomotive engineers em- 
ployed by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
RR and all over 70 will try to convince 
a Youngstown (Ohio) court next week 
that a compulsory-retirement clause in 
the contract negotiated by their union 
violates their employment rights. 

The engineers were to have retired 
Jan. 1 under an agreement signed last 
August by the railroad and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Younger crewmen—particularly the 
fremen—on the P&LE had hailed 
the agreement enthusiastically; it prom- 
ised choicer runs and promotions for 
them. But the over-70 group objected 
to hanging up their overalls as long 
as they could pass the necessary physi- 
cal examinations for engineers. They 
went to court and got an injunction 
against the enforcement of compulsory- 
retirement rules. The legal fight now 
is over this injunction. 
¢ Broad Interest—While the fight over 
retirement of the over-70 engineers ap- 
pears to be a special case, it is attract- 
ing wide interest. Union pension 
contracts in many industries now spec- 
ify compulsory retirement ages. Older 
workers, accustomed to drawing the 
top pay due them because of their 
seniority, often aren’t happy about 
leaving the plant to go on a much 
smaller retirement pay; protests are 
heard frequently. 

Because of this situation, what hap- 
pens in the railroad engineers’ case 
could have a broad importance. 

The railroad is staying on the side- 

lines “as an interested spectator,” leav- 
ing the brotherhood to settle the dis- 
pute. But it would probably be happy 
if the retirement order is upheld; would 
case a situation now causing consider- 
able employee dissatisfaction. 
* Promotions—Currently, the railroad 
employs 250 engineers. The youngest 
is 55; the oldest, 79. The average age 
for engineers on the road is 62. 

Ranking behind them, it has a corps 
of younger employees, listed as firemen 
practically all qualified to become 
engineers. They can’t be promoted into 
the exalted engineer circle so long as 
older men continue to work, and pass 
safety standards for engineers. 

The result is low morale and a lot 
of beefing in the ranks of the firemen. 
They complain that some of them have 
been riding the No. 2 spot in engines 
for as long as 20 years, waiting for 
promotions for which they are qualified. 
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Do you hesitate to panel your offices 
in beautiful real wood simply be- 
cause office layouts are frequently 
changed? Weldwood Movable Parti- 
tions are the answer! You can have 
all the advantages of wood paneling 
in addition to unusual quick-change 
flexibility. 


DISTINCTIVE BEAUTY OF REAL WOOD 
cannot be matched as a dignified 
background for executive offices, re- 
ception and conference rooms. No 
other wall material reflects so well the 
atmosphere of stability in a business. 
The gleam of polished wood helps 
generate a feeling of warmth and 
friendliness that puts visitors and cus- 
tomers at ease, helps raise employee 
morale. 

SWITCH OFFICES EASILY. Weldwood Par- 
titions use a unique metal key con- 
struction that locks panels together 
rigidly, yet allows quick dismantling 
and easy rearrangement in a few 
hours. You can completely change 


BEAUTIFUL birch Weldwood Movable Partitions in the offices of 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp., Toledo, Ohio. Installation by Detroit Partition Co. 


Only Weldwood partitions give you real 


wood paneling plus low-cost movability 


office layouts overnight if necessary! 


SAVE UP TO 50% in installation costs 
because Weldwood Partitions are ex- 
tremely simple and have few parts: 
they can be installed by your own 
maintenance crew or complete in- 
stallation service can be provided. 


LOW MAINTENANCE. No painting or 
costly redecorating to do—ever. Wax 
partitions occasionally . . . they'll 
look like new indefinitely. 
FIRE-RESISTANT CORE CUTS NOISE. Weld- 
wood partitions, made with new in- 
combustible Weldrok® core, absorb 
sound four times as effectively as 
metal partitions and make a sound 
barrier twice as effective as a 2 x 4 
stud partition with metal lath and 
plaster on both sides. 

FREE BOOKLET explains how Weldwood 
Movable Partitions work, gives data 
and specifications. Send coupon for 
your copy or call any of the 73 U. S. 
Plywood or U.S.-Mengel Plywoods 
showrooms in principal cities. 








~,J 
- 


_Weidwood | 


Weldwood 


Movable Partitions 
A product of 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World’s Largest Plywood Organization 
and U. S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville, Kentucky 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, ltd., 








Montreal and Toronto 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Weldwood Building, 55 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


0 Please send me your free booklet on Weldwood 
Movable Partitions and neme of nearest distributor. 


0 Please have a salesman call. BW-2-5-55 
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Unions Woo Support | 


Lobbyists... 











Thomas H. Burke of CIO Andrew Biemiller of AFL 


... What They Are Lobbying For... 





Minimum Wage 


AFL and CIO ask 
$1.25, and extended 
coverage 


... Their Chances 


Administration wants 
90¢; Congress may vote 
$1 and some addition- 
al coverage 





Taft-Hartley 


AFL wants sweeping 
amendments, including 
repeal of Sec. 14-B that 
permits states to outlaw 
the union shop; ClO 
also wants sweeping 
changes, but makes less 
point of 14-B 


No real hope for u ion 
demands or even Eisen- 
hower's moderate pro- 
posals 





Wage-hour 


AFL wants changes to 
give building trades 
time-and-a-half for time 
over 8 hours on gov- 
ernment work; CIO has 
no real interest 


Good chance for AFL 
amendments 





Unemployment- 
compensation 


AFL and CIO seek fed- 
eral Legislation forcing 
states to increase ben- 
efits and pay them over 
longer period 


No chance for law this 
year 





Taxes 


AFL wants tax cut for 
workers in lower brack- 
ets. CIO says specifi- 
cally it wants personal 
exemptions of $800 


Possibility for some 
change, although odds 
seem against it 





Aid-to-schools 


AFL and CIO call for 
federal grants to states 
to step up school build- 
ing 


law seems certain this 
year; Eisenhower and 
Democrats in favor 





Both AFL and CIO de- 
mand more housing for 
low and middle income 
families; CIO puts em- 
phasis on slum clear- 
ance 


Changes will fall short 
of union demands 


@©business ween 





If AFL and CIO unity negotiations 
jell, perhaps this year, one of the first 
strong effects will be on Congress. A 
united labor organization would claim 
to speak for 15-million workers and 
their families in almost every Congres. 
sional district. Its voice would be that 
of a powerful constituent. 

A formula for merging the two great 
labor bodies will begin to take shape 
probably next week at AFL-CIO com- 
mittee meetings in Miami. Whether 
these meetings bring unity this year 
or not, their very occurrence means 
that labor’s voice in Congress will be 
stronger and more concerted. 

e Coordination—Both AFL and CIO 
have always regarded the advancing of 
labor’s interests in Congress as one of 
the most important jobs assigned to 
them by affiliated unions. That means 
that they must be, among all else, 
lobbying organizations 

In the past, their activities on Capitol 
Hill have often been separate and, fre- 
quently, pointed in divergent directions, 
As often as not, AFL and CIO split 
on how common problems should be 
resolved. Now, however, with the two 
organizations drawing closer together 
physically, their legislative programs 
(table, left) are becoming more coor 
dinated. So are the activities of the 
two in support of their program, par- 
ticularly at the practical levels where 
high-pressure lobbying can make labor's 
weight felt in Washington. 
¢ Lobbyists—AFL and CIO can muster, 
any time they need to, a corps of over 
50 lobbvists experienced in the ins-and- 
outs of Congress; CIO alone has a list 
of 25, made up of four or five on CIO's 
own payroll and others representing 
CIO-afhliated unions in Washington. 

However, two men carry the brunt of 
the personal contacts the two federa- 
tions have with members of Congress: 
Andrew J. Biemiller of AFL and 
Thomas H. Burke of CIO (pictures). 
Both are former Democratic congress 
men. Biemiller once served AFL as an 
organizer; and Burke, before entering 
politics, was a member of the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) 

Biemiller and Burke know most mem- 
bers of House and Senate by first names 
—or, in the case of newcomers, soon 
will. They can buttonhole them im 
their offices, in the corridors, and even, 
if the issue is important enough, on 
House or Senate floors; as former con- 
gressmen, they are entitled to visit et 
ther chamber at will. 

Armed with extensive studies on 
current legislative issues, Biemiller, 
Burke, and their associates move about 
Congressional channels with the f& 
miliarity of any current member. Al 
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ongress 


though they lean heavily on Democrats 
in promoting their causes, their ap- 
proach is bipartisan. As one CIO repre- 
sentative put it: “We know we don’t 
have enough votes among the Demo- 
crats. We have to go to the Republi- 
cans.” 

Knowing whom to go to is an im- 

rtant part of the system. Both AFL 

and CIO legislative teams maintain 
extensive files on each senator and rep- 
resentative, with a record of every vote 
cast. With this background, the lob- 
byists (they prefer being called AFL 
and CIO legislative representatives) can 
pinpoint their work on union support- 
ers, and can know when—and how— 
to approach doubtful congressmen and 
even, at times, the opposition. 
+ Cooperation—Biemiller and Burke 
demonstrate the growing AFL-CIO co- 
operation. Where representatives of the 
two federations worked separately in 
the past, and often lost out, Biemiller 
and Burke coordinate their strategy, 
and often work as a team in joint con- 
ferences with congressmen. 

Behind the legislative representatives 
of AFL and CIO are studied intricate 
planning operations that leave little to 
chance. Researchers and other tech- 
nicians analyze arguments for and 
against legislative policies and proposals 
drafted by top executive bodies of AFL 
and CIO. ‘This group also prepares 
presentations to be made at Congres- 
sional hearings, to be furnished to legis- 
lative representatives as persuasive argu- 
ments for support, and to be used by 
educational and public relations de- 
partments in campaigns for rank-and-file 
union support and public backing. 

So far, the legislative departments of 

AFL and CIO work separately. The 
chiefs, W. C. Hushing of AFL and 
Robert Oliver of CIO, have a distinct 
pride in departmental product, and 
tend to discount the value of com- 
binated efforts. 
*How They Work—These top-level 
activities sometimes verge on the spec- 
tacular. Last vear, to drum up support 
for tax cuts, CIO (1) held a full em- 
ployment conference of hundreds of 
union officials in Washington to center 
attention on its program, and (2) as the 
tax bill vote neared, brought in union 
delegations from every state to pressure 
their congressmen. 

The CIO tax program was rejected. 
The organization wasn’t surprised. It 
“knew all along about what the vote 
would be in both Houses,” one official 
said. The fact that it was a lost cause 
didn’t lessen concentrated action. 

The reason for that is important. 
AFL and CIO concede that there are 
not enough friendly votes in Congress 
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this year to assure substantial victories 
in labor’s legislative program. Never- 
theless, they will not drop any part 
of the program. The idea is to make 
whatever headway that is possible— 
and to make a political record that 
might help bring a more favorable 
alignment in future Congresses. 

e Not Alone—AFL and CIO aren’t by 
any means alone, in labor, in lobbying. 
Railroad brotherhoods traditionally have 
engaged in lobby activities, and their 
legislative representatives are among 
the most experienced and skilled on 
Capitol Hill. They specialize in the 
complex problems of the railroad in- 
dustry. On some labor issues, they work 
with other union lobbyists. 

Labor’s lobbyists haven’t any clear 
field, of course. It’s no secret that top 
management associations such as the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers main- 
tain their own effective organizations. 


New Chrysler Discount 
Means Savings, Sales 


This week, Chrysler Corp. became 
the first of the “Big Three” automotive 
producers to put a discount plan into 
effect for all regular employees. The 
corporation’s 145,000 auto workers em- 
ployed at least 90 days—including all 
cn the retired list—can now buy Chrys- 
ler Corp. cars at an 18% discount on 
the factory retail price. 
¢ Savings—Buying at the discount could 
mean savings of $268 on lowest-priced 
Plymouth cars to $778 on highest-priced 
Chryslers. According to Chrysler and 
United Auto Workers (CIO), this gives 
workers “‘a much better chance to buy 
the products they build.” It also 
will mean increased sales for Chrysler, 
now in a three-way fight with other top 
producers for the auto market. 

Under the plan, employees can pur- 
chase cars at the discount rate only for 
their personal use, and cannot sell cars 
bought at reduced price for at least six 
months. They are limited to one car 
a year apiece. No trade-ins will be pos- 
sible, and employees must make their 
own outside arrangements for financing. 
¢ Limited Plans—While Chrysler’s plan 
is the first of its scope among major 
companies, Ford Motor Co. offers its 
cars at a reduction to salaried em- 
ployees, and General Motors Corp. divi- 
sions in some instances have discount 
programs for hourly paid workers. 

Studebaker Corp. (now merged into 
Studebaker-Packard Corp.) in the past 
offered its cars to employees at a 20% 
discount, and UAW employees of the 
company backed the “drive a Stude- 
baker” idea to the extent of refusing 
to work with an employee who bought 
a car of any other make (BW—Dec.19 
"53,p162). 
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Typing time 
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Schlage Lock Company, of San 
Francisco, has achieved excep- 
tional efficiency in their order- 
invoice system with a snap-out 
form built around a Colitho 
Paper Offset Duplicating Plate. 
Typing time was reduced 80%. 
Mailing time was cut in half. 
Clerical errors were greatly re- 
duced—transcription errors 
eliminated! 

This case history demon- 
strates the economy and effi- 
ciency that countless businesses 
now enjoy through the use of 
Colitho Plates. Plain or pre- 
a printed, Colitho Plates can be 
” adapted toany business form. We 

have acollection of these factual 
4 stories which you will find 
packed with valuable ideas. May 
P we send them to you? Use the 
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Idea File promptly. 


4 \ Cblithe):. “One-Write” way to run a business a 


Colitho Division, Cotumsia Risson ano % 

Carson Mec. Co., Inc. ] ; 

562 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, New vay F 
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Okay, send me the Colitho Idea File 
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There's a 
series of 


. NEW 
VIKING | 
CATALOGS just off the press 


showing the way to answer your pumping problems 




















Which Catalog Interests You? 


F—Series. Sanitary Pumps 
G—Series. Oil industry Pumps 
H—Series. LP-Gas Pumps 
i—Series. Hydraulic Pumps 


B—Series. General Purpose Pumps 
C—Series. Heavy Duty Pumps 
D—Series. Underwriter Pumps 
E-Series. Jacketed Pumps 


J—Series. Special Application Pumps 





Just check above and attach to your letterhead 


















-..on Apsco products 
when purchasing office 
supplies. The Apsco Trademark 
is your guarantee of quality. | 
Only Apsco produces pencil sharpeners, | | 
staplers, and punches engineered 
for specific office, factory, 
and school applications. Remember, 
for assured quality —insist on Apsco. 


eee ew Reis Of teRne® 


Descriptive literature available on request. 


This 8-page booklet 
is yours without cost. 
Write: 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


APSCO #2002 STAPLER 


Room 2710 
New York 36, N.Y 


Apsco products inc. 


P. O. BOX 840, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
FACTORIES: ROCKFORD, ILL.; TORONTO, CANADA 


330 West 42nd St 
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Canada Pact... 


...ends UAW’s strike at 
Ford’s dominion plants in all. 
round compromise, opens 
way for tackling Chrysler. 


Ford Motor Co. of Canada reopened 
its plants in Ontario this week after a 
109-day strike, which ended last week 
in a series of compromises between 
Ford and the United Auto Workers 
(CIO). Now, with Ford of Canada 
turning out 1955 models, UAW js 
ready to tackle the second of the auto. 
motive Big Three in Canada—Chrysler 
Corp. (BW-—Jan.22’55,p1 36). 

Ford of Canada employs about 9,000. 
Last complete figures show that in 1953 
it produced 124,185 ;, 31,341 trucks 
—or about 40% of the Canadian total, 
e Give and Take—Settlement of the 
Ford of Canada strike resulted from 
company and union compromises on 
major issues: 

e Ford agreed to a province-wide 
contract, covering plants in Windsor, 
Oakville, and Etobicoke, Ont. UAW 
had initially demanded a dominion- 
wide agreement, but settled for a 
province-wide pact when Ford argued 
that a broader agreement would be im- 
possible, since labor laws differ from 
province to province. Almost all Ford 
of Canada production is in Ontario. 

e UAW agreed to revisions in 
seniority clauses, insisted on by Ford. 

e Ford and UAW agreed on a 
modified union-shop clause under which 
all new employees must join the union, 
but present employees who do not be 
long to UAW will not have to join it. 
UAW wanted a full union shop; Ford 
favored the so-called Rand Formula- 
under which employees could pay 
“dues” to UAW without having to 
join the union. 

Willingness of the parties to negoti- 
ate on these major issues resulted in a 
meeting of company and union negott- 
ators in Toronto on Dec. 28 at the 
union’s suggestion ifter efforts of gov- 
ernment mediators had failed. Talks 
moved slowly but surely after that, to 
the settlement last week 
e Contract Terms—The new agreement 
runs to June 1, 1956, with no raise now 
but with a 4¢-an-hour increase slated 
for June 15; UAW’s original demand 
was for 10¢. 

In the final terms, the company also 
agreed to “freeze” an 8¢-an-hour cost 
of-living bonus into base pay; to pay 
for comprehensive hospital, medical, 
and surgical coverage; and to accept 4 
number of other “fringe” terms it 
cluding a seventh paid holiday on Vie 
toria Day. 

In a move designed to spread jobs m 
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Vou'll be surprised at these figures 


Thanks to the thrift of employed Americans and 
the cooperation of 45,000 companies which have 
enrolled more than 8,000,000 men and women in 


the Payroll Savings Plan— 


@ Sales of E and H Bonds (H Bond is the current-income 
companion piece of the E Bond, sold only to individuals 
and purchased in larger denominations by executives) in 


1954 totaled $4.9 billion, a new peacetime record. 


@ Sales in 1954 exceeded all redemptions in that year of 
matured E Bonds and unmatured E and H Bonds by more 
than $400 million—the highest net amount since 1949, 





@ Cash value of E and H Bonds outstanding reached a new 
record high of $38.2 billion, a gain of $1.5 billion in 1954, 


@ This $38.2 billion cash holding by individuals represents 
14% of the national debt. Never before has the national 


debt of our country been so widely held. 


These figures, far more effectively than mere words, 
tell the story of The Payroll Savings Plan—why it 
is good for America, why it is good for business. If 
you do not have the Plan, or if you have the Plan 
and your employee percentage is less than 50%, 
phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 


U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, D.C, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 













Excels in erasability, 
appearance and finish... 


AMERICA DOES BUSINESS ON 









One of the largest selling papers in 
the world, Nekoosa Bond is serving 
American business everywhere. ..add- 
ing prestige and distinctive appearance 







making other busi- 





to letterheads... 





ness forms more readable and durable. 





Your printer can supply Nekoosa Bond 





and matching envelopes in the new 
brighter white...or in your choice of 






Also avail- 





11 other attractive colors. 





able, in standard sizes, at your office 
supply or stationery store. 

€ 
IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER 







BY THE MAKERS OF 
NEKOOSA LEDGER @ NEKOOSA MIMEO 
NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR @ NEKOOSA MANIFOLD 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER co., PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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slack periods, UAW agreed to allow 
Ford to cut work time to not less than 
32 hours a week, for up to six weeks, 
instead of laying off workers. 

¢ No GAW Bargaining—Ford of Can- 
ada bargaining wasn’t related in any 
direct way to this year’s important con- 
tract negotiations in the U.S. The 
guaranteed annual wage wasn’t an issue, 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Teamsters’ assets jumped from $31.4. 
million to $34.6-million during 1954, 
according to a report to the union's 
executive board in Miami last week, 
Pres. Dave Beck said it was due, in part, 
to a shift from investments in govern- 
ment bonds bearing 24% and 24% in- 
terest to higher-yield securities, mostly 
government-insured 44% mortgage 
loans. Beck urged a change in union 
bylaws to permit investments in com- 
mon stock. ‘Teamsters welfare funds 
can now be invested in stocks (BW- 
Jan.22’55,p136), but the right to in- 
vest money from the union’s treasury 
in common shares is now in doubt. © 
* 


A new contract between Bell Aircraft 
Co. and United Auto Workers (CIO) 
increases pay 5¢ an hour, with 6¢ more 
due in March, 1956; puts a severance- 
pay program into effect, and provides 
for a pension amounting to $1.75 a 
month per year of service at normal te- 
tirement age. 
. 


Joseph P. Ryan, former head of the 
International Longshoremen’s Assn., 
was convicted in New York last week 
on charges of taking gratuities from 
employers in 1950 and 1951 in violation 
of a Taft-Hartley ban. . . . Joey Fay, 
former vice-president of AFL’s Oper- 
ating Engineers, asked for a pardon in 
New York; he was jailed after a con- 
viction in 1945 on extortion charges 
(BW—Oct.24’53,p160) 


Airline pilots and American Airlines last 
week agreed, with help from David 
Cole, that DC-7s may operate more 
than 8-hr., if necessary, on nonstop 
transcontinental flights (BW —Aug.7'54, 
p91). Overtime pay and flight-time 
credit will be given crewmen for any 


extra time. 
s 


In the states: Union efforts to repeal 
Tennessee’s “right to work” law appear 
doomed, despite Gov. Frank Clement's 
backing. . . . New or stronger laws bar 
ring racial and religious bias in hiring 
are before nine legislatures—in Colo 
rado, Delaware, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming 
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Ask Your 
=| / —? QQ LYON Dealer 


31.4. 
954. 
eal e It’s so much more comfortable to get steel 
reek. equipment the cool, calm, consistent way... 
part, from your Lyon Dealer. 
vern- 3 : He offers the world’s most diversified line 
> in- 10.8 of quality steel equipment, as his 76-page 
ostly , ‘ Lyon catalog will prove. (A few of Lyon’s 
gage : 1500 standard items are shown below.) Equally 
n10n important, he can show you how to get the most 
Om- out of steel equipment in terms of saved time, 
y : P space and money. 

. LYON METAL Propucts, INC. 

- ; General Offices: 210 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
omy Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 


Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Lyon also has complete facilities for manu- 
facturing special items to your specifications. 
















































































A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 


Kitchen Cabinets © Tool Toters © Economy Locker Racks ® Display Equipment ©® Filing Cabinets © Service Carts © Tool Stands 
Cabinet Benches @ Bar Racks © New Freedom Kitchens © Flat Drawer Files ® Folding Chairs © Sorting Files © Shop Boxes 


Storage Cabinets © Tool Boxes © Toolroom Equipment © Revolving Bins © Work Benches © Drawer Units © Tool Trays 
Drawing Tables e Parts Cases ®© Wood Working Benches ® Hanging Cabinets © Bench Drawers © Hopper Bins © Shop Desks 














NOW 


under John Hancock’s NEW 
new streamlined program LOW CO ST 


BUSINESS 


SECURITY POLICIES 
jor 


OWNERS, PARTNERS 
KEY MEN 





















These policies enable any owner, partner or manage- 


Specifically John Hancock offers you: 
ment executive to set up special funds to meet 


--» A new low-cost policy for those changes affecting executive personnel such as 
who can qualify as preferred ess 
isk oa fy eueee —forced reorganization through loss of partner, 
anced disability or death of owner or partner, loss of 


...A “select” class of policies at key man or men for any reason. 


exceptionally low cost— 
Minimum $3000 


—forced settlement because of loss or withdrawal 
of key men. 


—to meet the terms of a buy or sell agreement. 















— ll 
MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


For full particulars consult your 


John Hancock agent or your broker 
DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND 
FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 
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Prospective dog owners will get an ideal chance to look over the field 
this month—at the annual Westminster Kennel Club Show. It’s held at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, Feb. 14-15. 


This gives you one advantage: to see under one roof 105 different breeds, 
represented by blue-ribbon dogs of their type. This year poodles lead the 
number of entries (169). Dachshunds are second, boxers third. 


The show will give you an idea as to what breeds appeal most to you. 
But it won’t give you much of a clue as to the factors involved in buying 
a specific dog for yourself—including the price you will have to pay. 


Thus neither the show nor the awards will indicate trends in general 
breed popularity. Beagles lead in registration at the American Kennel Club, 
for example; yet a hound has never won “best in show” at Westminster 
(lately it’s gone mostly to terrier breeds). 


Likewise, you won’t find the judging much of a guide to your personal 
choice. Show dogs are judged on the basis of a “Standard of Perfection’ 
for each breed, based almost exclusively on physical characteristics. A dog 
that falls below meeting this standard, point for point, can still be handsome. 


And—what’s more important to you—his personality and temperament 
may be far superior. The fact is that a dog’s pedigree is no guarantee of 
his qualities; there is many a good-looking and captivating mongrel. 


Remember that such specialists as the Seeing Eye dogs, army and police 
dogs are all purebreds. The mongrel generally lags behind them in obedience 
training—contrary to some popular belief, he is seldom smarter or healthier 
than the purebred. 


Regardless of pedigree (or lack of it), a dog’s disposition depends largely 
on who raises him and how he is trained. Lend a skeptical ear to claims 
that a particular breed makes better pets than another. Each breed does 
have its general qualities and specialties. But there is little evidence to sup- 
port theories of innate “breed personality.” 


However, certain highly popular purebreds occasionally are harmed 
by breeding them (1) too fast; or (2) too closely for points. When you go 
to buy a puppy, watch out for animals showing signs of such breeding. 


Your best safeguard against this is a reputable breeder or pet shop. 
The American Kennel Club or the Gaines Dog Research Center can put 
you in touch with those in your territory. If you have any doubts about a 
pet-shop puppy, check by phone or telegram with the breeder himself. 


See signed certificates that your puppy has been innoculated against 
distemper and infectious hepatitis. Check on any further shots needed, and 
whether the puppy has been wormed. (Incidentally, a puppy’s normal tem- 
perature should be around 101 deg.) Get breeders’ recommendations on 
general hints as to food and early training. 


If you’re buying a purebred dog, get his papers on the spot—they are 
part of the transaction. (Sometimes the breeder registers the litter only. In 
that case, you write to the American Kennel Club for your puppy’s regis- 
tration application form.) Sporting dogs are registered with the Field Dog 
Stud Book as well as, in most cases, A.K.C. 

Don’t let sex of a dog have too much effect on your choice. Females 
are no more affectionate and loyal than males. They can develop an equal 
inclination to run away. 
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Most common objection to buying a female is her seasons. However, 
they occur only twice a year, last only about three weeks. 


Consider exercise facilities in selecting your general choice of breed. 
Toy dogs and several small breeds are excellent apartment-dwellers. Large 
and very large dogs can adapt themselves to this type of life, but are gen- 
erally happier in generous yard space. 

It’s wise to give big dogs a good, long romp in the open spaces once 
a week. Retrieving is excellent exercise for any dog—and not too hard 
on you. It’s not advisable to let any dog roam, even in the country. (Remem- 
ber that leash laws in cities and many suburbs prohibit it, as well.) 


As for price—that’s hard to set. For a purebred puppy you can expect 
a general range of between $20 and $250. 


If you have hesitated to visit Florida’s Gulf Coast because of the “red 
tide blight,” you have little need to worry now. 


The blight killed millions of fish in its last 12-month rampage. But it 
has just about disappeared. Now all sorts of game fish and fingerlings are 
returning to the Bradenton-Sarasota area, the last region to be hit. The 
coast seems clear from Tarpon Springs right on south to Naples and below. 


A tiny half-plant, half-animal causes the red tide. Its technical name 
is gymnodinium brevis, is known to Floridians as “Jim Brevis.” The mid- 
Gulf coast of Florida is the only place in the world it occurs—contrary to 
other reports. 


Scientists at the University of Florida have isolated the microorganism. 
But they don’t know yet why it is seized with spells of high-speed multipli- 
cation, which poison the sea. 


However, they do have a cure: Simply dust the red area with activated 
charcoal. That attracts the microorganism’s food like a magnet. The result 
is starvation—and the blight quickly disappears. 


The V-8 automobile engine has come into its own. Ward’s Automotive 
Reports says that during 1954, more V-8s than sixes were installed in new 
passenger cars for the first time. Some 56.3% of the industry featured it, 
compared with 38.4% a year earlier. During November of 1954, the V-8 


soared to 73.6% of car output. 
a 


A completely new shotgun has just been put on the market by Browning 
Arms Co. Called the “Double Automatic,” it is a two-shot, 12-gauge gun, 
weighs about a pound less than the average shotgun. 


Most radical innovation, the company claims, is a new short-recoil sys- 
tem that cuts shock to a minimum. The loading port is on the left side, 
permits quick loading with only the palm or thumb of the left hand. The 
gun also has interchangeable barrels. They can be changed in 12 seconds. 





Big-boat owners who like fishing may be interested in the “world’s 
smallest electronic depth sounder.” Raytheon Manufacturing Co.’s Model 
DE 119, like larger models, works by sending an ultrasonic signal to the 
bottom, recording the echo, and converting the time interval to feet or 
fathoms. It sells for $1,185, f.0.b. Waltham, Mass. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. &, 1965, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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“U. S.” uncovered an interesting answer 


The very first Ustex®-nylon belt was installed by “U.S.” in 
May, 1948, in a Minnesota iron mine. Originally, it was 
installed in two sections, to carry 700 tons per hour. After 
years on this job, carrying over 7,500,000 long tons, the belt 
was moved to another location to replace a belt of different 
make that had failed. On its new job the Ustex-nylon belt 
was spliced in one piece and installed on the job site by 
“U.S.” service engineers. It now handles not 700 tons, but 
1200 tons an hour on twice the center distances and a higher 
lift. Yet year after year the belt continues to do twice the 
work it did originally ! 


UNITED STATES 


This Ustex-nylon belt has Ustex for strength, nylon for 
flexibility, and is an example of the many pioneering devel- 
opments of “U.S.” in materials haulage. Cut costs to the 
bone by making use of U.S. Rubber’s Three-Way Engineer- 
ing, in which “U.S.” engineers work closely with the mine 
engineers and the conveyor system engineers. Get in touch 
with one of the 27 District Sales Offices, each staffed with 
sales engineers, or see any of the “U.S.” distributors, or 
write the address below. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it. 
“U.S.” Production builds it. 
U.S. Industry depends on it. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints e« Rubber-to-metal Products « Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives ¢ Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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| DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 
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KLIXON Protectors Build 


Customer Confidence 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.: Peter C. Mercier of the 
New England Machine and Electric Company 
knows the value of Klixon protected motors. 
He says — 
“It has been our experience in the motor re- 
pair business that having the confidence of the 
customer makes for a mutual understanding of 
better relationships. We find that preventing 
motor burnouts through the use of Klixon 
Protectors is one of the major factors in ob- 
taining this goal.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 1953 1954 
such equipment as refrig- 
erators, oil burners, wash- | 
ing machines, etc., they 
keep motors working by " th 
preventing burnouts. If 
you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- oe po aR 
uced service calls and on 
minimized repairs and re- 


Milan sikereee: | Gap Favors Consumer 


> METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 

KLIxoN SPENCER THERMOSTAT DIV. 
pepe y ~ Jongh In 1954, the consumer had more to income (money left after taxcs) climbed Me 

—— spend. The cost of living leveled off, throughout the year. In 1953, both 

— on —_ then declined, but disposable personal C-of-L and income had climbed. 
WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS Pub) 
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6,000 — 


SUS:BAP SOLVES @ 4,000 — 
CLOCK PACKING PROBLEM... 


PRE-FORMED Wrap-Around strips provide complete 2,000 —— 

IN-CARTON suspension. Sus-Rap fits contour of 

individual product. Made in rolls and pre-cut 

lengths and widths. Used to ship. PANORAMIC as ! 

WINDSHIELDS + MIRRORS + NEONS ond PLASTIC 1941 

SIGNS + GLASS REFRIGERATOR SHELVES + MARBLE 

SLABS + PORCELANIZED PANELS - TV WINDOWS 

* HOLLOWARE, etc Data: Dun & Bradstreet... . . — ‘ ‘ F eget 
SUS-RAP is engineered to your requirements = - , _ —s 

For Complete information MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Gentlemen. We are interested in more informo- Nudging Prewar Levels 


tion on Sus-Rap, Please ( ) Have your repre- 
sentative coll, ( ) Send Literature 


NAME 

COMPANY Business failures in 1954,-as reported Liabilities of companies that failed Cm 

ADDRESS. by Dun & Bradstreet, reached a postwar also rose sharply. The 1954 figure WS Beco, 
peak. They totaled 11,086 — up 25% morc than 17% above 1953's and 50% Bot, fc 

from 1953. The 1954 record was 20% more than 1949's. However, inflation by ov 


VANANT COMPANY, Inc. above the previous postwar peak of 9,246 can take much of the blame for this B Regn, 
1963 So. Allis St. Milwaukee 7, Wis set in 1949. There was a big increase, D & B says, 
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five years old and under are still reported 


failures of businesses with liabilities be- 
to comprise the bulk of failures. 
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‘inal More Money for the Stockholder 


L . 
from manufacturing firms. 


The gain for the year came despite a 
decline in corporate profits. That’s be- 
cause after-tax profits were helped by the 
end of the excess-profits tax and by a 
drop in the corporate need for funds. 


Publicly reported cash dividends in 
December were $1,941,000,000 — the 
best December since 1950. They boosted 
the 1954 total 8.2%, or almost $700- 
million above the previous year. The 
higher yearend payments came mostly 


Crude Oil Production 
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Resuming a Record Pace 





= Crude oil production has been setting tories, had stopped demanding thc 
50% records in recent weeks as it pulled out crude. However, by December and Jan- 
sien of a. four-month-plus slump brought on uary supply and demand were again 
this. by overproduction earlier in the year. _ pretty well in balance, and calls for crude 






finers, fed up with top-heavy inven- (crude runs) picked up sharply. 
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1 CROMPTON 
RICHMOND 
3 COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


FACTORS 


Crompton 
Factoring 
Is On 
The 
Move! 


Once confined to the textile field 
(where American factoring origi- 
nated), Crompton Factoring has 
overflowed into 25 soft and hard 
goods industries—from prime 
sources to end-use producers for 
retail selling. 

It is only a matter of time before 
all industry learns what the textile 
fields have learned over the last 
half century: if you must stay 
liquid, if you must turn your capi- 
tal more often, if you must be able 
to move fast and raise the neces- 
sary cash fast — there is no better 
nor more economical method than 
Crompton Factoring. 

It is very simple. We turn all 
receivables into cash, without re- 
course and on a time basis best 
suited for your business. You are 
relieved of all chores and costs 
inherent in credit checking, credit 
risks, and credit collections. 


The Human Faclor 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas 

New York 18, New York 
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icy Means to you...the advertiser 


1. AN INTERESTED AUDIENCE —one that has definitely demonsirated its interest by 
paying for the magazine. Because readers of business publications only buy those 
magazines which they know will help them with their jobs, the advertiser is assured 
of a self-selected, interested and editorially conditioned audience that is responsive 
to intelligently planned advertising. 


2. HIGHER EDITORIAL STANDARDS — An inherent quality of the paid subscription 
method of magazine distribution. Because the magazine must be sold, its editorial 
quality must be saleable. And the proceeds from subscription sales make it possible 
to provide better editorial material. Subscribers share publishing costs with adver- 
tisers and both benefit. 


3. SOUNDER CIRCULATION VALUE — McGraw-Hill Business Publications provide 
concentrated, identifiable coverage of specific markets. McGraw-Hill magazines are 
edited to cover specific job functions and every reader must affirm his interest in the 
publication by a paid subscription or renewal. ABC statements, providing documented 
and authentic facts and figures on how and to whom the publication is sold, enable 
the advertiser to appraise circulation and publication values. 


Thats why... 
when selecting 
business 
publications. .\. . 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ABD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW ‘York 36, N.Y. 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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What's Happening to the 
Newspaper Readers 


Although more than 85% of the nation’s 55- 
million newspaper circulation comes from the 
big cities, the real industry growth can be seen 
in the suburban area around these cities. The 
Audit Bureau of Circulations’ yearly average 
figures for all papers in the nation’s top 10 down- 
town areas shows a slight circulation increase, 
while the gains in the surrounding suburbs have 





Here’s how the trend moved * 
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Newspapers: Lagging Downtowi\Ne 


The graphic story told in the charts 
above on what is happening to news- 
paper circulation is also the story of 
what has been happening since World 
War II to newspapers themselves. The 
Opposing circulation trends—the almost 
horizontal line in the stagnating big 
city field, and the upward sweep in 
booming suburbia (cover and _ page 
138)—point up the essential paradox 
of postwar newspaper development. 

¢ In the big-city downtown areas, 
more papers, struggling against higher 
costs, are combining their mechanical 
operations, merging, or being bought up 
by chains. That’s the trend you hear 
most about. Every now and then the 
story of the folding or merger of an 
old and honored daily makes news 
across the country. And there are the 
perennial viewings-with-alarm about 
“one-paper towns” and cries of “news 
monopoly.” 
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e In the outlying areas, more small- 
town papers are coming to life to take 
care of the population boom and the 
move to the suburbs. They may be 
new papers started from scratch, week- 
lies turned into dailies, or just old papers 
with a new zest for living. Perhaps you 
have to be closer to this development 
to see it clearly. But it’s part of a 
general picture. As some metropoli- 
tan areas began to have trouble with 
downtown decay (BW —Jan.15’55,p43), 
suburbia grew since the war into an 
unwieldly place, shouting for some form 
of community expression. 
¢ Second Paradox—When you take 
these two trends and add them together 
to get an over-all view, you wind up 
with two sets of figures that make an- 
other paradox. 

e The long-term pattern shows a 
decline in the number of daily news- 
papers from a peak of 2,202 in 1910 


down to 1,785 today (though there ar 
signs that the end of the decline my 
have been reached, and the opening 
of new small-town papers may strike 
balance). 

e These 1,785 daily newspapers 
this year are putting out around 55-mil 
lion newspapers a day—a record high, up 
from 48.5-million in 1945. With the 
over-all gain in circulation, advertising 
revenue also jumps. Preliminary report 
on the 250-year-old industry’s total a¢ 
vertising revenue for 1954 come within 
fractions of the 1953 all-time peak o 
$2.6-billion—up from $900-million m 
1945. 
e The Big Ones—The suburban boom 
doesn’t mean that the big-city papes 
have lost their dominant position. Fa 
from it. They still hold more thas 
85% of the country’s 55-million ar 
culation. But as more big-city papes 
form combinations, the recurring & 
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of “monopoly” and “‘one-paper towns” 
makes many publishers nervous. Pub- 
lishers are watching with interest a cur- 
rent antitrust suit in Kansas City, Mo., 
against the Kansas City Star. The gov- 
emment charges that advertisers were 
pressured to advertise in both morning 
and evening papers—or not at all. 

There’s another side to the picture, 
though. Some so-called one-paper towns 
~if the publisher puts out a good prod- 
uct—think they are better off than other 
towns with too many competing dail- 
ies. And economically, the combina- 
tion of mechanical plants for a morn- 
ing and afternoon paper is sound. 

As to the fact of a trend toward 
fewer papers in the bigger cities, how- 
ever, there is no question. 

_ *94% of the U.S. cities having 
daily papers have no competing publish- 
ers (though the single publisher may 
lave morning and afternoon papers); 
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that’s up from 91.6% in 1945. There 
are-18 states that have no cities with 
daily newspaper competition—up from 
11 in 1945. Only 87 cities in the U.S. 
now have daily news competition—down 
from 117 in 1945. 

e The last count showed 95 pub- 
lishing chains (up from 76 in 1945) 
with more than 480 papers, accounting 
for 45% of total daily circulation. 

These figures are in some ways mis- 
leading. Though there may not be com- 
peting dailies in one town, other towns 
may be so close that competition is just 
as hot—such as the situation in Royal 
Oak, Mich. (page 138). 
¢ Closed Field—Those outside the in- 
dustry might ask: With so many one- 
paper towns, why do you hear so sel- 
dom nowadays of a new paper trying to 
start up in a downtown area? Isn’t 
there an open field for competition? 
To answer that, you have to ask another 


question: Why is it so difficult to start 
up a big downtown daily? 

Several answers based on economics 
come up. For one thing, unless the 
existing city papers are so bad that read- 
ers and advertisers howl for a fresh 
news outlet, a new publisher would 
have to wrench readers and advertisers 
away—bit by bit—from rival publishers. 
That would be a long, costly job. 

And this sort of wrenching is diff- 
cult nowadays. You would be compet- 
ing for a reader’s time. Most people— 
with TV, automobiles, do-it-yourself 
projects, and more children to occupy 
their time—find today there’s only room 
for one paper in their day, maybe two. 

A new publisher in a large city would 
not only have to sink plenty of money 
over the years in circulation building, 
but he would have to put down a huge 
sum in cash for new equipment. 

e And Open—In the suburbs, however, 
things are growing too fast to keep a 
newcomer down. That’s why dailies 
are popping up in places that used to 
be served only by a weekly (there are 
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America’s First Wire Fence » Since 1883 





e You need a fence if your property 
lacks protection against common haz- 
ards. And you certainly want time- 
tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide. Whether you choose heavily 
galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, cor- 
rosion-resisting Aluminum, or long- 
lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
rugged fence erected on metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 
basic styles, varied by heights, types 
of gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 


FENCE 


FREE BOOKLET 


ON SPEED READING 


now available to executives: “How to Ease 
Your Business Reading Burden.” No obliga- 
tion. No salesman will call. Write today to: 
Foundation for Better Reading, Dept. 1012, 
100 East Ohio, Chicago 11, lit 












TREASURERS 
COMPTROLLERS 
SALES MANAGERS 





Travel expenses can be reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 60 


yeors by of 
companies, because TRAVELETTERS 


eliminate expense checks 
improve expense control 
lessen internal costs 
reduce travel expenses 
increase productive time 
minimize cash advances 
For information write: 





REE RRS 


<<<<<< 


Traveletter Corp., Greenwich, Conn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
both offered or wanted; personnel; financing; 


may be found in BUSINESS 
section 


clues 


equipment; etc., 


WEEK’S own classified advertising 
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Newspaper Circulation Boxscore: 








City vs. Suburbs 











DOWNTOWN PAPERS | SUBURBAN PAPERS 
Total Average Daily Net — Paid Circulations 
City 1945 1954 1945 1954 
New York 5,099,379 5,437,705 413,873 766,134 
Chicago 2,840,448 2,545,626 29,250 63,396 
Philadelphia 1,695,437 1,535,955 75,540 100,506 
Los Angeles 1,372,717 1,234,498 75,622 151,598 
Detroit 1,189,445 1,310,578 99,544 118,774 
Baltimore 592,098 620,996 10,009 25,073 
Cleveland 629,985 752,431 38,978 56,977 
St. Louis 552,766 679,360 54,855 69,448 
Washington 725,337 779,804 15,035 29,352 
Boston 1,627,740 1,474,428 86,851 97,614 
TOTAL 16,325,352 16,371,381 | 899,557 1,478,872 
©eousiness were 
around 12,000 weekly papers now). $349,421 in the previous year. Buti 
Statistics show that the new papers plowed $275,000 back into circulation 
coming into the league are mostly in and advertising expansion, and em 
suburbs or small towns. ployees got wage increases totaling 
The trend toward more small-town $220,000. 


papers doesn’t please a lot of pub- 
lishers. It means more competition, 
more economizing. When a large paper 
such as the Los Angeles News dies 
(BW—Dec.25’54,p26), other papers 
tend to play it up. But how often can 
you find a lengthy story about another 
paper entering the field? 

¢ Finances—When you look into the 
question of costs and profits as a clue 
to the downtown newspaper trend, you 
run into difficulties. With 1,785 sepa- 
rate papers, no two situations are ex- 
actly alike, and generalizations are 
dangerous. Only a handful of papers 
will let an outsider look at their books. 

It’s true, according to those who keep 
tabs on the industry, that profit mar- 
gins for most of the larger papers were 
dwindling since the 1950 newsprint cost 
hikes—but some of the experts sav the 
slide was from something like 17% on 
investment to 11%. Editor & Pub- 
lisher magazine figures each year the 
typical revenues and expenses of papers 
in different circulation groups. For 
1953, for the first time since 1950, the 
revenues of Editor & Publisher’s typical 
daily in the 50,000-circulation group 
outgained expenses. For 1954-55, it 
looks as if the revenues would again 
gain more than expenses. 

A few papers do let you look at their 
books, and estimates of industry reve- 
nues can be made on this basis. One 
that publishes figures is the employee- 
owned Cincinnati Enquirer. For the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1954, it had 
its third best year since 1925; annual 
net earnings were $268,456, down from 


¢ Ownership—Another big-city trend i 
toward absentee ownership. Some jouw 
nalists contend that this sometime 
tends to make the paper operate pureh 
as a business, rather than as a news out 
let and advertising service. Last yex 
absentee owners controlled 379 paper 
(up from 297 in 1945). This wa 
30.3% of the country’s total daily cr 
culation. 

Out in the suburbs, the trend seem 
to be toward on-the-spot ownership 
with the owner-publisher often writing 


editorials and supervising daily open§ 


tions. In most cases, this makes for 
closer communication in the plant and 
a better touch with readers and adver 
tisers—provided the publisher is a goo 
manager. If a good suburban paper cat 
attract an audience and keep it lov 
local store advertisers can move stul 
on counters by daily ad space. 
Advertising audiences and newspapt 
circulations go hand in hand. Take# 
look at the figures in the city and sub 
urban box score (above), and th 
percentage increases in circulation 
the charts on pages 134-135. 
e Pull of the Suburbs—The suburba 
papers have been gnawing away at the 
downtown papers’ circulation—and ® 
some cases at their advertising, to 
Why is circulation shifting? 
Newspaper readers who move from 
the downtown area take their dow 
town papers with them. Some ev 
take two downtown papers as a 
of link to the place where they st 
work, watch professional sports, pht 
the stock market and find occasion 
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theater, night 


diversion in movies, 
cubs, and shopping. 

As a rule, the new suburbanite is still 
gtisied with the downtown paper 
after he moves. ‘This satisfaction lasts 
yntil such things as children going to 
school, payment of local taxes, tough 
trafic conditions, and water shortages 
make for more interest in immediate 
surroundings. The local paper, if it 
moves fast, can cover this stuff better 
than the downtown papers, which have 
the problem of sending more and more 
staff members farther into the suburbs, 
and trying to cover all the suburbs. 
«Boston and Quincy—A good example 
of a supply and demand situation on 
the local news level can be seen in the 
Boston area. The combined circulation 
of Boston newspapers dropped consid- 
erably while the suburban-published 
papers picked up circulation. (These 
suburbs are actually old, established 
towns.) One paper in particular, the 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger, ac- 
counted for the bulk of the suburban 
rise. 

The Ledger’s circulation grew from 
27,988 in 1945 to a° 37,681 figure last 
year, While combined readership of Bos- 
ton evening papers in the territory 
dropped. The Quincy paper’s reputa- 
tion grew faster than its circulation. 
Editorial policies played a part, but its 
real claim to fame is its adoption of 
progressive production methods in 
photo-composition (page 88). 

Local campaigning is the newspaper’s 
forte. Five years ago, Quincy was on 
the verge of getting a shopping center 
-but outside the city limits. The 
Ledger plugged for more parking space 
in the center of town. Result: Quincy’s 
downtown shopping district staved put, 
with a new 600-car municipal parking 
lot and 1,200 off-street parking stalls. 
Boston stores put in Quincy branches 
and the shopping district took a $5-mil- 
lion jump in property value. 
*Midwest—In the Cleveland area, 
Congressman Oliver P. Bolton (Rep.), 
son of Congresswoman Frances P. Bol- 
ton (Rep.), is putting a lot of money 
into a suburban newspaper chain. 

He now has a group of weeklies and 
advertising giveaways plus important 
money-makers in two dailies: the Wil- 
loughby News-Herald (7,000 circula- 
tion) and the Dover Reporter (11,000 
circulation). All Bolton papers are 
GOP. In the Willoughby paper, Bol- 
ton runs a weekly column “Report 
From Your Congressman.” 

Thoroughly competent editors, who 
go heavy on home news, were hired, 
and as the local people like what they’re 
getting, ads are rolling in. All the Bol- 
ton papers are operating well in the 
black. 

* West Coast—Another bunch of sub- 
urban papers whose books also show 
black figures—now bordering on the 
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gold—can be found on the West Coast. 
In Los Angeles, swelling population fig- 
ures are creating more and more new 
community centers. A suburban Whit- 
tier paper started from scratch after 
World War II and now has a 13,865 
circulation. 

The Los Angeles area’s statewide 
news rival—San Francisco—also has fer- 
tile ground for suburban publishers. 
The suburban Palo Alto Times often 
gives later developments on national 
stories than the home editions of the 
San Francisco dailies. The Times cir- 
culation has jumped from 7,500 in 1945 
to around 25,000 this year. It averaged 
26 pages a day last month, compared 
with 14 pages 10 years ago. Advertis- 
ing was up 175%. 

Downtown San Francisco stores are 
opening up branches in the Times area 
and other spots around the sprawling 
city. Macy’s opened a branch in Hills- 
dale (near San Mateo) and bought space 
in the San Mateo Times and a large 
number of other papers on the penin- 
sula. 
¢ Philadelphia—Back East, Rolland L. 
Adams, publisher of the Levittown Eve- 
ning Press in the Philadelphia area, last 
fall turned his plant from weekly to 
daily operation to take care of a grow- 
ing community in Lower Bucks 
County. He sunk more than a half- 
million dollars into an up-to-date Levit- 
town printing plant and news room. 

Circulation in Levittown is now 12,- 
000, and growing. Advertising linage 
for the first three months of daily op- 
eration went up 40% to a total of 365,- 
000 lines last December. Production 
equipment now includes: seven lino- 
types, two teletypesetters, high speed 
presses, an engraving unit, and five de- 
livery trucks. 

¢ Long Island—In New York, most of 
the downtown papers’ circulations have 
risen only slightly or dropped a bit. 
The Post is an exception; its circulation 
went up from 250,213 in 1945 to 405,- 
826. Out in suburban Garden City, 
Long Island, Newsday—an evening tab- 
loid put out by Alicia Patterson—is 
a legendary suburban circulation success. 
In 1945 Newsday circulation was 48,- 
000—now it is well into the 250,000 
class. 

These small-town dailies may be mak- 
ing the downtown papers work a little 
harder on their coverage, ad selling, and 
delivery in the nearby suburbs, but 
things still look pretty good for the city 
papers who do a job for their commu- 
nity. 

Many downtown papers have con- 
solidated their circulation gains and are 
satisfied with covering their home area, 
leaving the headaches of covering the 
far-flung suburban areas to such new- 
comers in the circulation race as the 
Daily Tribune in Royal Oak, Mich.— 
a suburb of Detroit (turn to page 138). 











How Vapor-Wrapper 
Prevents Rusting of 
Steel Products 


Nox-Rust’s Vapor-Wrapper is a 
chemically treated paper thatinstantly 
releases an invisible rust-preventive 
vapor. The vapor mixes with moist 
air, rendering it non-corrosive to iron 
and steel. Thus Vapor-Wrapper pro- 
vides fast-acting, long-lasting protec- 
tionin production, transitand storage, 

Products protected with Vapor- 
Wrapper are clean, ready to use, 
There’s no mess, grease, or goo; no 
expensive degreasing or cleaning is 
needed. Vapor-Wrapper is as easy to 
use aS wrapping paper, and costs 
little more. 

Write for Bulletin with complete 
information, 


DAUBERT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Vapor Wrapped shrouds protect machinery in stor- 
age for periods of months or even several years, 
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Nine flourishing Detroit suburbs in southern 
Oakland County are the area that the Royal 
Oak Daily Tribune calls its own (color on map), 
In a day when newspaperdom’s biggest suc. 
cesses are being scored in the suburbs, the Trib. 
une stands out as a notable success. Publishe, 
Philip Miller believes in good general news coy. 
erage, but the real key to his particular formula 
is blanketing the local news. Even the ads help 
tell the community story (page 140). 
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\Xa 0 ) 
PUBLISHER Miller (right) and Business Man- ALL-WOMAN advertising staff. The girls’ daily canvassing of local stors 
ager Watson Brown check ad sales by . . . keeps the Tribune’s till full up. One thing the saleswomen must know... 











, iP 
MANAGING EDITOR Grant Howell (center) A GREETER on the circulation staff gives a copy of the Tribune to a housewilt a ape 
and printers squeeze in a late item. newly arrived in south Oakland County. No local stone is left unturned. 
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WHO READ WHAT? A reader is quizzed 
by researcher, item by item, ad by ad. 








REPORTER Ann Ripley (center) and THE DAILY TRIBUNE hits the street. Shivering newsboys rush to fold their copies; 
Millet set up a school discussion group. the boss insists that every paper be delivered by 5 p.m. 
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PRINCIPLES of 
MANAGEMENT 


An Analysis of Managerial Functions 


Analyzes problems basic to all managerial job wreaniz 
ing, staffing, directing, planning, and controlling. Aids in 
effective management in any business, giving new ideas on 
management selection, appraisal, training, etc. By Harold 


D. Koontz and Cyril O'Donnell. 664 pp., $6.50 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


The Human Aspects of 
Administration 


4% compact, thorough book on the system of relationships, 
procedures, and techniques of human administration in 
business, industry, and other organizations. Covers plan- 
ning, integration, and direction of human resources. . . 
management skills labor relations . . ete. By 
Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr. 526 pp., $6.00 





LI] ADVERTISING AGENCY 
OPERATIONS and 
MANAGEMENT 


Guide to successful agency op- 
eration, drawn from experi- 
ences of leading agencies. 
Roger Barton, Editor, Adver- 
tising Agency, covers depart- 
mental set-ups, interrelations, 
and efficient operation. Deals 
with copy, art, and other cre- 
ative departments; also such 
functions as new business, fi- 
nancial problems, and client 
relations, oy Roger Barton. 
434 pp., $6. 








TEXTBOOK of 
SALESMANSHIP 


A comprehensive and readable manual of salesmanship 
fundamentals. Fifth Edition takes into account new ideas 
in marketing and selling, and using psychology in selling, 
Covers prospecting, meeting the prospect, conducting the 
interview, ete. By Frederic A. Russell and Frank H. 
Beach. Sth Ed. 548 pp., $5.75 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH 
in ADVERTISING and 
MARKETING 


Shows how the new field of motivation research can be 
applied to the problems of advertising and marketing men. 
Gives practical pointers on methods and techniques, major 
forms of interviewing, projective testing, etc. Sponsored 
by the Advertising Research Foundation. By George Hors- 
ley Smith. 242 pp., $5.00 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-2-5 
330 W. 42 St., NYC 36 

Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exam 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, 
and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
return privilege.) 

© Koontz & O'Donnell—Prine. of Mgt.—$6.50 
 Whitehill—Personnel Relations—$6.00 

©) Barton—Adv. Agency Oper. & Mgt.—$6.00 

© Russell & Beach—Salesmanship—$5.75 

O Smith—Motivation Research—$5.00 
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Newspaper, cont’d 


The spreading move to suburbia is 
opening a booming market for small- 
town newspapers perched on the out- 
skirts of the big cities (page 134). Philip 
F. Miller (cover), the youngish pub- 
lisher of the Daily Tribune in Royal 
Oak, Mich.—a suburb of Detroit—is op- 
erating where this money lies. 

Miller has found that you have to 

move fast in suburbia publishing to 
catch the new residential readers, hit 
the advertisers of the galloping retail 
area, and successfully cover the com- 
munitv demand for local news (pictures, 
138-139). But sometimes you can move 
too fast, trving to cover suburbia. You 
begin to wonder just who the new 
readers are, what they read, where they 
shop. 
e Research—Last week, Miller and a 
few members of the Tribune’s staff took 
a breather to look over the paper’s first 
professional probe into the homes of 
subscribers. The results showed that 
the “careful” readers, those who went 
over local news and the ads with a fine- 
tooth comb were mostly housewives. 
They bought heavily in the local shop- 
ping areas—not in downtown-Detroit— 
and took time to read a Tribune feature 
“late news flashes” on page one for 
national and international conversa- 
tion material at the dinner table. 

Many readers said they took the 
Tribune as well as (or instead of), the 
three big papers. in Detroit (all over 
400,000 daily circulation and only 12 
miles away). It was the only way the 
readers could keep up with the facts 
of schools, water shortage, taxes, zoning; 
and it was the only way they could 
catch neighborhood store bargains. 

The readership researchers also noted 
that Tribune readers knew plenty about 
their paper, were acquainted with many 
of the staffers, talked about the paper 
as though it were an actual personality. 
Conversation often centered around: 

¢ The woman education reporter, 
winner of a national award. 

¢ The new plant—now an object of 
school and club tours: its color scheme 
(17 different shades), an indoor gar- 
den, piped-in music, fast presses be- 
hind a huge picture window on the 
first floor, the save-a-step news and com- 
posing room, and an automatic office 
boy—a moving belt to carry copy. 

¢ The all-woman staff of eight ad- 
vertising “salesmen.” 
¢ Postwar Boost—The Tribune got its 
start as a daily back in 1925 when 
Philip Miller’s father, Floyd, and his 
uncle, Lynn, converted the weekly they 
had bought in 1919. At that time, 
Royal Oak was the only city in south- 
ern Oakland County (map); now there 
are nine. 

The paper grew with the community, 
slowly until the population boom after 





World War II put them both into 
gear. Floyd Miller died, and Ph 
took over as publisher and his up 
became senior news editor. The Mi 
have always lived within a few mile 
the paper. Philip used to be a printg 
devil in the old composing room, g 
later worked as a_ photographer, 
porter, and business staff member, 

Philip’s managing editor, Grant Hg 
ell, also has lived in the area al] 
life. He’s about Philip’s age, 40. W, 
son Brown, the business manage 
moved from the East and a circu 
tion job with the Gannett chain. 
liked Royal Oak and has stayed }) 
years. A top-flight golfer, he is now; 
senior member of the country club, 
¢ The Market—The growing paper th 
these men manage lies in a fast mo 
part of Oakland County. Since 19 
the retail trading area has nearly 
bled, the population is now near |] 
000. Living within reach of the T 
une is a new mass of people with 
composite spendable income of $] 
million a year. More than $84-milli 
of this can go for retail goods, wi 
the typical household having an incog 
of $8,017. 

This all adds up to a hefty show 
that pushed the once folksy Tribung 
into the big circulation, big advertis 
ing, big money class. Business offic 
score cards show these results for 194 
compared with 1954: 

Circulation more than doubled- 
35,000 now, 17,000 in 1948. And 
unlike many papers, the Tribune makes 
good money on its 30¢-a-week sub 
scription rate. 

Advertising linage, the big mo 
maker, went from 7.2-million lines i 
1948 to well over 10-million last y 
¢ Half-Million-Dollar Incume—Co 
have spiraled at the Tribune, but 
nearly so fast as money-making at 
production capacity. In 1948, manage 
ment spent $83,400 on newsprint (p 
per). The figure jumped to $217,000 
last year. But the Tribune is using 
much more paper. To keep up with 
increasing circulation, news coverage, 
and ad space, editions now average 2 
pages, sometimes go to 50. Newspmi 
tonnages more than doubled since 1 
to 1.7-million-tons last year. 

If you add a probable payroll 
around $550,000 (for 115 employee 
to the 1954 newsprint figure, you fin 
basic annual costs of something lil 
$800,000. These figures are strictly 
estimate, few publishers allow a petk 
at their books. Subtract the basic costé 
from the Tribune’s $1.3-million gros 
and you get something like $500,000 
for operating income. 
¢ Paper Formula—The Tribune's bust 
ness manager, Brown, gives scveral re 
sons for the paper’s success. He sas 
that management plows a lot of prot 
back into new equipment. The neq 
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. developed for RCA Ss Cherry Hill curtain walls problems plaguing grid-panel pioneers by insulating 
now 3 the porcelain enamel panels with 2” FOAMGLAS. 
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“We avoided any moisture problem by providing a “Moisture can accumulate only in the air space and “High rigidity of FOAMGLAS and vertical corruga- 
4" air space between the insulation and the outer runs down moisture-proof FOAMGLAS to a weep tions of outer skin prevent ‘oil-canning’ or dimpling 
porcelain enamel skin (detail above). strip. Caulking seals joints. 
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“Completed 94” x 34” PORCELPANELS* weighing “Our unique panels combine ultra-modern appear- “Lift slab method cut construction time and costs. 
just 612 Ibs. per sq. ft. were easily lifted into place. ance and high insulating efficiency (U factor 0.15)... Roofing materials were raised right on the top slab. 
* ® Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. cost just $4.50 per sq. ft. erected in place. 
ae. | r Use coupon today for a copy of our brand new 
% booklet on latest curtain wall designs which 
utilize... 


FOAMGLAS 


the cellular, stay-dry insulation 
BERBEEESSSESSSSe EE UC” 


§ Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 
Dept. F-25, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 









(CD Please send me the brand new booklet on 
FOAMGLAS insulation for thin wall and sandwich 
panel construction. 

Send engineer to discuss a special insulating problem 





a also insulated most roofs with FOAMGLAS. “FOAMGLAS gives our Cherry Hill buildings added 
Is high strength permits heavy foot traffic, minimiz- protection, too, because it's fireproof.” 
ing need for catwalks. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate— $5.85 
per line ($2.93 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 
2 lines. Allow 5 average words as line; count 2 words for box 
number. Write for special rates for Business Services adver- 
tisements. Address box number replies c/o BUSINESS WEEK 
to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 42nd St., CHI- 
CAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 














EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Vacant 


Distributors Wanted for complete Nationally- 
advertised line of Air, hydraulic cylinders, 
valves, packaged devices, by established west- 
ern manufacturer. Territories open in South- 
eastern, South Central, Intermountain and 
Northwestern States, Indianapolis area and 
East Texas. Fluid Power sales experience pre- 
ferred. For details of profitable, long range 
plan write P-5357, Business Week. 


Career Opportunities for growing executives of- 
fered by large, professional management con- 
sulting firm almost 50 years old. Six men will 
be selected for Chicago staff in 1955. They will 
work directly with company managements on 
problems of policy, organization, personnel, 
methods and facilities in one or more of these 
functions—Finance (including costs and budg- 
ets or financial planning), Marketing, Manufac- 
turing. Preferred ages: 28-38. Must be college 
graduate with consistent record of businesg 











growth, Compensation will exceed individual's 
present earnings. It can be as high as $16,000. 
Please reply briefly in confidence on age, back- 


ground and experience. P-5410, Business Week. 
P 4 WwW. jal 
M.1.T. grad. desires chall: ition in spe- 


gi A 
cial management studies, Atomic energy and 
Electronic process industry application, 16 yrs. 
exp. in metallurgical & chemical raw materials, 
processes & Products. Travelled Europe. PW- 
$331, Business Week. 
Prod. or Ass’t plant mgr. now emp. Capable, 
energetic, textile background. PW-5344, Busi- 
ners Week 
Sales—Administration lleg graduate, 27, 
offers personality, force, ambition, energy, and 
experience to cover your lagging territory or to 
assist your overburdened executives. Locate 
anywhere. PW-5396, Business Week. 
Registered Architect—University degree, married, 
age 41, widely experienced all phases industrial, 
commercial, institutional, hydroelectric, public 
housing work, own business 7 years, 20 years 
executive and administrative capacity, includ- 
ing job promotion and public relations. Present 
salary in $18,000 per year bracket. Complete 
resume of experience and qualifications upon 
request. PW-5359, Business Week, 520 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Analyst. Finance, costs, sales. Harvard M.B.A. 
Ph.D. economics. 15 yrs exp gov research, 
teaching. Age 36. PW-5401, Business Week. 
Human Relations Manager-Build-Administ 
a development program with a plus factor. 
Wealth of experience—maturity of years. PW- 
5409, Business Week 


Selling Opportunities Wanted 
Mfg. with two men calling on New England 


hardware and automotive jobbers desires addi- 
tional lines. RA-5330, Business Week. 
Manufacturers Representative in state of lowa 
wants industrial lines which sell thru indus- 
trial distributors. Excellent contacts with dis- 
mers and industry. RA-5343, Business 
eek. 

Manufacturer's Agent, New England, desires 
industrial products representation. Will pioneer 
if product right. RA-5354, Business Week. 



































industrial Manufacturer's Representative—State 
of Maryland with established following, desires 
quality line. RA-5352, Business Week. 


Mfgrs. Rep. seeks additional bearing or industrial 
OEM line. Organization of four Mech. Engrs. 
10 yrs. established acft. & indus, sales contacts 
in New Eng. & Metro. N. Y. RA-5353, Business 
Week. _ 7 os 

Manufacturer's Representative covering  Ro- 
——- a , yy oes and area desires addi- 
ional materials handling or allied lines. Repl 
to RA-5390, Business Week, seated 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready to 
assist you in developing on the spot informa- 
tion. Our clients include manufacturers, export- 
ers, engineering concerns, advertising agencies, 
industrial consultants, and foreign govern- 
ments. For details, write Overseas Business 
Services, McGraw-Hill International Corpora- 
tion, 330 W, 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

The Man for the Job? Our reliable intelligence 
test for adults can help you decide scientifically, 
economically. We score and report by mail. 
For information write: University Test Bureau, 
Dept. Bl, Box 401, Palo Alto, California. 


Material Handling Training intensive course to 
develop your staff specialist or m-h salesman. 
Prospectus available. MHTC, 56 Robbins Rd., 
Lexington, Mass. 

New Release—a sensational new booklet “Relax 
and Keep Your Health” written by K. C. In- 
gram and published by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., Inc, Compliments of Relaxation Club 
of America. Write for your free copy to P. O, 
Box 234,New York 21, N. Y. 


Registered Patent Attorney 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 25BW1, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Manufacturer Tax loss for sale. Write P. O. 
Box #376, North Haven, Conn. 


























Unusual Opportunity Pop Drops is offering for a 

an exclusive franchise. Many desirable terri- 

tories available. Original investment returned 

ing background if you want to get in on the 

ground floor. Pop Drop Beverage Co. Inc. 127 

nila adhendll Beacd, 

linquent accounts bought or collected. Amer- 

ican Capital Corp., 277 B’'way, NYC REctor 
CAPITAL TO INVEST 

Stock issues, Chattel mortgage, Loans—Increase 

1008-5th Ave, NYC 28, BU 8-5792. 

Textile Mills Wanted—over $2,000,000 to invest 

reply is assured of prompt attention. CA-5375, 

Business Week. 
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limited time only the opportunity of purchasing 
in approximately 18 months. Write at once giv- 
BE. 9th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. a ae 
Judgments, old, i ts and de- 
2-2912. 
working capital: Expansion financed. Sy Field, 
now. Write, giving principal information, Your 
WHEN LOOKING FOR: 

eo 
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plant, completed three years ago, cos 
neatly $700,000. There is a 10-yeq 
mortgage. 
This plant stirred more local interey 
in an already well-liked paper. A crow 
of 8,000 showed up for the opening 


ceremonies. Guided tours of schoo} 
children still tramp through the new 
rooms and ad offices, and gawk at the 
presses. The place is an around-the 
corner landmark. 

Readers, too, cast light on the suo 
cess when they boast that the Miller 
as community publishers have alway 
beaten the drum for the community 
staying independent of local politic, 

In this connection, a story is told of 
the tough days of the 1930s, when the 
Tribune had to get some outside finane. 
ing. One of the people who bought 
stock was George Dondero, who later 
went to Congress from the Royal Oak 
district. Dondero once complained, on 
the floor of the House, that even as 4 
stockholder he couldn’t get his political 
speeches printed in the paper. 

Local people say they like the color 

ful independence and straight, inten. 
sive reporting of the Tribune. Manag. 
ing Editor Howell says his “customers” 
are choosy and won’t take sensation. 
alized reporting: ““We’re too close to the 
readers and the news sources.” Both 
Howell and Philip Miller say their staf 
of young reporters compares favorably 
with anything that the downtown De. 
troit papers send to cover suburban 
news. 
e Scoops, Too—The Tribune beats the 
Detroit papers on local stories—it has 
to. Surprisingly, its “late flash” double 
column page one strip—stressing general 
news and getting top billing on a reader 
survey—often has later news than the 
home (early) editions of Detroit papers. 
Howell uses a United Press wire, and 
says he would like to add other news 
services and compete even more inten- 
sively on national and_ international 
news. Headlines in the Jan. 20 Tribune 
touched many bases: “GM Reveals Big: 
gest Stock Offering . . . Chiang Planes 
Bomb, Strafe Chinese Port . . . Rooms 
for 3,000 More Pupils Needed . .. 
Burglary Loot Waits Distribution.” 

Items like these—especially the school 
story—were carefully read by subscrib 
ers. And advertisers were pleased to 
hear that their stuff, too, was read “just 
about like the news columns.” Accoré- 
ing to Watson Brown, many reader 
comb the classified ad section to find 
out what is really going on in town- 
who is buying baby buggies, who 8 
moving in, where are the new jobs? 

One woman told a researcher: “T 
don’t need a job, got too many kids 
husband’s got a good job . . . but! 
always look at the help wanted se 
tion.” One of the Tribune’s classified 





ads was read on a national TV show. 
It went: “Local Whodunit—Puppis 
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for Sale: 
Unknown—must sell.” 
ereg | ¢ Woman's World—Brown 
‘owd daily average of around 34 
n these classifieds—the total w 
ig he 1930 
hol® 4 column in the S. 
metropolitan dailies can’t 


news 
the 3+ column classified mark. 


-the. 





make daily canvasses, 
salary-plus-bonus basis. B 





Mother Pedigreed, Father 


now has a 
columns of 
as less than 
Many large 
match this 


The eight women space salesmen 
working on a 


rown hired 


Tee them during World War II when the 
ways male portion of the staff dwindled. 

aie “The g gals did so well, we had to 
tig @ keep them,” Brown says. He explained 
dofg that they were satisfied to work for less 
the | money than most men who made ad- 
anc | vertising their career. Most of the 
ight women have grown-up children and so 


ater 
Oak g bonus if : 
“on § tops the year- -before figure. 
aS 4 
ical @ Brown says. 
| too much time off for a 


- the money rolling in. 


have free time. The sales team gets a 
1 month’s advertising linage 


The girls rarely miss the bonuses, 
When one is late or takes 


permanent, 


the others give her a “pep talk” to keep 


The Tribune works through the 


a) housewife to keep its hold on adver- 


tisers and subscribers. 


ion 


Howell, the 


th managing editor, says that one of the 
n first things a new resident housewife 
af wants to know is: ““What’s the school 
bh situation?” — 

) When residents became upset by in- 
nf adequate schools and small teaching 
ban staffs, Howell put a young reporter, 
h Ann Ripley, on the school beat. She 
provided a sparkling. series of articles 
and was given national recognition by 
ble} Education Writers’ Assn. “for outstand- 
al ing educational articles local in 
det coverage.” Benjamin Fine, education 


he editor of the New York Times, got at 
M similar award for national coverage. 
7 *No Stopping the Press—The intense 


interest 


in schools and other com- 


‘i § munity affairs creates one headache for 


nlf the Tribune. As the pape 


r’s reading 


in¢ § audience, and the number of advertis- 
if ers, spreads out farther over Oakland 


1S County, the staff finds it 


harder to 


™# cover the myriads of new community 


centers. 


. much territory a “suburban” 
! cover before it loses touch 


was forced to move into the 


The new plant was geared 
-— mum press runs of 40,000; 


Miller and Howell wonder just how 


paper can 
with the 


community. Miller says the Tribune 


new plant 


ast 
(+B three years ago because 20,000 circula- 
= tion was too much for the old presses. 
n 


for maxi- 
everyone 


S§ thought then that the doubled capacity 


would be plenty. 


‘I Now, the Tribune is busting its 
, seams with a circulation that is ex- 
pected to exceed the 40,000 limit this 


t year. 
df was bought last month “‘in ca 


S§ = —quick.” 
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Land behind the new building 


se,” Miller 


says, “we have to get some new presses 
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THE TREND 


Risks for Peace 


In foreign affairs, as in business, there are times 
when the only way to eliminate a risk that threatens 
your basic interests is to face up to that risk—even if 
such a course appears to increase the immediate danger. 

This is the way Pres. Eisenhower looks at the situation 
we now face in the Formosa Strait. 

Early this year the danger there became acute. The 
leaders of Red China, cocky after five years of triumphs, 
had clearly decided to take the Nationalist-held coastal 
islands one by one, in order to tackle Formosa more 
easily. It was obvious that if the only military opposi- 
tion were to come from the Nationalists they could 
achieve this in fairly short order. In the process, they 
would deal the free world a crippling blow—by destroying 
any hope of maintaining an antiCommunist regime on 
Formosa and by undermining the resistance of antiCom- 
munist force throughout Southeast Asia. 

Although a Formosa crisis has long been expected, 
we have not been able to face up to the risk before. 
The troubled situation in Europe, the fighting in Korea 
and Indo-China, and the need to forge unity among our 
allies have had higher priority. But now that we have 
been able to find solutions to these problems, the Admin- 
istration has moved with responsibility and firmness. 

In taking a stand now, Eisenhower has chosen the 
right moment. Today there is less risk in seeking a 
showdown precisely because we have achieved so much 
in other areas and, in the process, have increased our 
strength to a point where we are indisputably the fore- 
most military power in the world. 





Risks of War 


There is no certainty, of course, that we can avoid 
war. In fact, we must be prepared for anything from an 
undeclared war in which there would be some hot 
skirmishing to an all-out conflict with China and Russia. 
Anything is possible, but the President’s message to 
Congress was made with the knowledge that the Chinese 
Communists are in no position to meet our military 
power and the expectation that Russia won’t start World 
War III by helping Peking. 

Thus, the President is seeking to eliminate the risk 
by facing up to it. Far from advocating a policy of 
preventive war, Eisenhower has made abundantly clear 
that he desires peace. If the Communists will agree to a 
cease-fire, we are prepared to have Chiang Kai-shek with- 
draw his forces from the coastal islands. 

What we are trying to do, in effect, is to tidy up the 
Formosa powder keg rather than let it remain in a poten- 
tial state of combustion. We want to draw a line in Asia 
between the Communists and the free world. This way 
it may be possible for us to create the kind of stability we 
have in Europe, where neither side is shooting although 
territorial disputes remain unsettled. 

This is a logical development in the firm but flexible 
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foreign policy pursued by Pres. Eisenhower and Sery, 
of State Dulles. They are making our position knowy 
to our friends and enemies in clearer, firmer, more pre. 
cise terms. That seems the best way to avoid World 
War III. 


Industry Can Do It Better 


One important decision Congress will soon have to 
make is to determine whether or not the prices paid 
to natural gas producers who sell to interstate pipelines 
should be government regulated. The importance of 
this issue can easily be grasped: The gas industry is one 
of the fastest-growing major industries, supplying some 
25% of the nation’s mineral fuel requirements. 

As matters now stand, a recent Supreme Court ruling 
puts producers’ prices under the control of the Federal 
Power Commission. But the gas industry, and the gil 
industry to which it is closely allied, have a determined 


drive under way to free producers from price control, J 


Aligned on the other side are equally powerful groups, 
mainly from heavy gas consuming areas, who feel that 
federal controls are the only means of guaranteeing low 
prices to consumers (BW —Jan.15’55,p76). 

The chief issue, as we see it, involves the question of 
government's right to regulate private enterprise. Some 
extremists believe that government should step in and 
regulate industry on the slightest pretext. Others hold 
that government should remain completely on the side 
lines except where an actual monopoly exists. 

A more sensible, middle way has been taken by the 
Eisenhower Administration. Its view is that government 
should regulate industries where monopolistic tendencies 
are in evidence, but should steer clear of interference 
where competition itself is a regulating element. 

Under this view, regulation is necessary in the pipeline 
and distribution end of the gas industry. In these cases, 
regulation is based on the fact that they are public util 
ties operations with monopolistic tendencies. 

The gas producing business, however, has none of 
these characteristics. It is not composed of a few big 
companies operating like a public utility. On the con 
trary, it is highly competitive, involving over 5,000 pro 
ducers, none of whom is in a dominating position. 

Operating without controls, producers have achieved 
substantial results «ot only for themselves but for com 
sumers. Natural gas production has doubled since 195, 
while the price consumers pay has remained on an 
unusually even keel over the past 10 years, although 
prices of other fuels have climbed sharply upwards. 

Looked at in perspective, then, the industry has shown 
itself capable of self-regulation through competition. 
Government control would only impose unnecessaly 


restraints and would run counter to the sound principle 


that government should not attempt to do what private 
industry can do better. 
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Power equipment is as much at home in the suburbs 
today as in industry. And where there is transmis- 
sion of power, usually you find Fafnir Ball Bearing 
Power Transmission Units. Take the snow blower 
above. Two Fafnir Pillow Block Units are used on 
the main shaft of the impeller that chews up snow. 


Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks are mounted also on the 
tumbling barrel, used to clean parts after pickling, 
for the same reason — economy. The unique shaft- 
locking action of these Fafnir “economy packages” 
eliminates need for set-screws, adapters, locknuts. 


FAFNIR BALL BEARING 
PILLOW BLOCKS 


te with housings, seals, 


unt, offer the 
whe sooal ae Snow blowing or heat treating . . . Fafnir Ball Bear- 
; ings make any machine a precision machine. Call 
it the Fafnir “attitude and aptitude” for solving 
bearing problems. It’s a way Fafnir has of looking 
at bearings from the user's point of view... an 
ability to come up with the right bearing for the 
need. Whatever the need, for Fafnir’s experience 
is over 40 years long, and industry wide. The 
Fafnir Bearing Compariy, New Britain, Conn. 


MORE than top quality in ball bearings . . . it's what Fafnir has ON THE BALL 





Screw holes often become clogged during the porcelain 
operation and require separate reaming ; , 


geen 


This special Shakeproof Thread-Cutting Screw does two things at one time: 
The square point reams out porcelain clogged holes and the exclusive 
thread-cutting slot cuts its own mating thread. Costly separate reaming 
and tapping operations are both eliminated . . . a double savings. 
a ~ , “Ze ' 

“fastening HMeadgua elder” = 

DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
{ St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illi s « Offices in Pring 
* In Canada: Canadatilinois Tools Limited, Tore 

. . . . meee?” 

Lower costs through better fastenings like this is the proved result 
of Shakeproof’s creative engineering. Why don’t you see what important 
sayings Shakeproof fastenings can mean on your product? 
Write today . . . your Shakeproof Engineer will be glad to help. 
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WORLD'S BROADEST LINE OF MASS-ASSEMBLY FASTENINGS 











